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1' R E F A C E. 


In placing the present volume in the hands of studenta of tho 
German language, we cannot refrain from impressing upon their 
minds the incalculable importance of a thorough study of the 
grammar. We state the result of our long and undivided attention 
to this branch of education, when we say, that every endeavour to 
teach or learn German, in wliich tho grammar docs not hold the 
principal jdace, must necessarily prove an unsatisfactory, if not 
ansuccessfulj attempt. Tho complaint which is not unfrequently 
made, that the German is a difficult language, is generally occar 
sioned by an imperfect knowledge of the theory upon which it 
is constructed. Every intelligent teacher, we believe, will bear 
us out in saying, that any student of moderate abilities can in a 
comparatively short time acquire a correct and thorougli know- 
ledge of German, if ho be taught by a sound and well-arranged 
system of grammar; whereas even the most cursory glance at the 
peculiar character of the language, must convince every unpre- 
judiced mind ol' the absurdity of expecting the same result from 
a method which either ignores tho theory altogether, or assigns 
to it a secondary place. 

For the system adopted in tho present treatise, wo have tho 
authority of tho best German grammarians, whoso names in 
themselves vouch for its soundness and stability. We have 
availed ourselves of tho works of Grimm, Becker, lieyse, Kellner, 
and otliers, and liavo added from our own experience whatever 
seemed best fitted to lead the student to a full understanding of 
the modern views of grammar applied to the German tongue. 

The rules have been stated with all the clearness and precision 
we could command ; and wherever any phenomena of the lan- 
guage appeared to require further illustration, the pupil’s attention 
has been directed to the usage of the English lijnguage, or to 
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such forms of the older lanf^age of GermaiiVj as seem calculated 
to throw light upon its present state. In connection with the 
rules, German examples are given throughout, most of wliich 
have been selected from the best authors. The names of the 
latter are given in full after every example, with the exception 
of the following, in the case of whom, on account of their frequent 
qq^rrence, abbreviations Iiave been employed; namely — B, 
stands for Bible; 0. for Goethe; Sch. for Schiller; Kr. for F. A. 
Krummacher ; U* for Uhland; Prov. for Proverb. A larger 
space than usual has been allotted to the rules on pronuncifition 
and on the formation of words. A sullicient number of easy 
exercises for translation into German are diffused through tl»e 
whole grammar. They arc of an entirely practical character, but 
at the same time stjuid in strict connection with the rules to which 
they are subjoined. 

(J. E. Aue. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tijk Gorniaii language belongs to tlie Teutonic family of tlie 
great lii(lo-Euro])ean stock, and stands forlli among the inuii- 
nierable languages now .spoken as one of the oldest, purest, 
and noblest, surpassing most of its neighbours in power as well 
as in rirlnioss and Hcxibility. The history of its development, 
from its earliest traces down to the present time, comprises a 
period (»f not less tlmu two thousand years. The first accounts 
of ancient Gerniaiiy and the primitive condition of its people 
wo derive from Uoman writers, who inform us that the German 
wa.s the original language of an ancient and wide-spread people, 
which consisted of many tribes. This people at a very early 
[ici iod migrated from Asia, and gradually spread over the northern 
and ccntriil parts of Europe. The tribes were called by different 
names. Each had its own chief, and they were not only inde- 
pendent of each other, but often lived in ojicn hostility. The name, 
however, which they bore in common — namely, dcutsch, or, in 
its comj»lete form, demtisch — refers to their coinnum origin, and 
represents them as members or parts of one people, b'or tlie 
word dvuUch (in Gothic tluudiskd, in old High-German diutisCj in 
ATigl."*-S:ixoii th/'o'disc) is correctly derived from the Gothic word 
thiiida (in old lligh-German diot, in Anglo-Saxon theo'd)—-i\\iii is, 
‘people,’ the Latin gens — and therefore originally signifies ‘ belong- 
ing to the ])eople,’ the Latin geiitilis. The Homans called them 
Qermani — that is, ‘ nicn-at-amis, or warriors* — the name having 
respect to the wars in which the two nations were repeatedly 
engaged, and during which the Germans, especially the tribes » 
living on the lihine and Danube, made themselves dreaded by 
their hostile neighbours. The term deutsch is now only applied 
to that portion of the 'I’eu tonic race which inhabits the continent 
of Europe, including the Anglo-Saxon branch ; whilst the term 
germanisch refers not only to the people properly called deutsch^ 
but also to the inhabitants of the Scandinavian islands and 
peninsulas. 
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The oldest of all the known lann^ia^es of the Germanic or 
Teutonic family was the Gothic^ but all the knowledge we now 
possess of that ancient language is derived from a single source — 
namely, some considerable fragments of the translation of the 
Bible by Bishop Uifilas, who lived in the fourtli century. As a 
spoken language, the Gothic is extinct. The living branches of 
this extensive family are comprised under tl)e following throe 
fHioups 

1- The Scandmavian languages, comprising the Swedish, Danish, 
and Norwegian, which have sprung from the old Norse, a language 
still spoken in Iceland, 

2, The Low-Gmnan languages, comprising tlie various dialects 
of tiio ‘ riattdoutsch^ (that is, Low-Gerrnan in a limited sense), 
spoken in the ‘flat’ parts of Northern Germany, its oldest form 
being the old Saxon; tho Dutch spoken in Holland ; the Frisian, 
now all but extinct ; and the Anglo-Saxon, which forms tho 
principal element of the English tofigiic. 

3. Idle High- German languages, comprising tlie various dialects 
of Southern Germany and tlic German portion of Switzerland, 
especially the Franconian, Suabian, and Bavaro- Austrian. 

The High-German of the earlier ages — that is, of the time 
before and after the reign of Charlemagne, down to tho eleventh 
century — embracing chiefly the development of the Franconian 
dialect, now boars the name of the ‘old Higli-Gorman language’ 
{die althocMeuische Sprache); whilst that of the subsequent three 
contnri^'S, when the Suabian dialect was predominant, is distin- 
giiisbod by the name of the ‘middle Iligli-German language’ 
{die mittelhochdeutschc Spradie). Through tho translation of tho 
Bible and other writings of Luther, as well as through tho influence 
of the Ilcforination generally, the ‘new High-Gerinan language’ 
{die nevhochdeutache Sj)rac/u) became, and has ever since renuiined, 
the written and spoken language of tho educated people of all 
the couiitrius coiistitutiug the Oermau coufederation ; while the 
various dialects both of ilio Low and High-Germaii Iiave cither 
altogether died away, or arc employed iu certain localities merely 
as a means of oral communication among tlie lower classes. 
Although the principal ingredient of tlio so-called now High- 
German is to be found in the High-Germaii, yet it would bo 
erroneous to suppose it to be the dialect of some particular locality. 

* Being the language of the educated, it difiers from any peculiar 
dialect spoken in any particular part of tho country ; but in 
becoming the instrument both of written and oral intercourse 
between all the educated of all Germany, it received more or less 
of the peculiarities of all dialects. 

It is more than probable that tho ancient Gormans were 
acquainted with the rimic letters of the Scandinavians; it would 
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appear, however, that the people in their primitive condition 
ibund little occasion to make use of tlicm. In the Gothic and 
old High-Gorinau periods, the Homan letters were used ; they 
assumed, however, in the hands of the monks, who during the 
middle ages were largely employed in the copying of manuscripts, 
those angular and corrupt sliapcs known in English by the name 
of ‘ bhick letter.’ ^rhis mode of writing has been generally 
adopted since the regeneration of German j)oetry in the twelft*-» 
century, and has givoi rise to that peculiar kind of print to 
wliicli Ihe Germans still adhere. The letters used in German 
handwriting were originally the same as tlioso used in print, but 
have assumed a somewliat simplified form. 
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ALPHABET. 


§ 1. The German alphabet consists, 
twenty-six letters ; namely — 

like the English, 

GERMAN 

LETTElia. 

ROMAN 

I.Ell'KRS. 

NAMES. 


a 

A 

a 

ah. 

9B 

h 

B 

h 

hay. 


c 

C 

c 

tsay. 

2) 

b 

1) 

(1 

day. 


f 

K 

e 

aye. 

% 

f 

F 

f 

eff. 

(S) 


G 

<r 

C> 

gay. 



II 

h 

hah. 

3 

i 

I 

i 

ee. 

3 

t 

J 

j 

yot. 


f 

K 

k 

kah. 


1 

L 

1 

eU. 

m 

ni 

M 

m 

em. 


n 

N 

n 

eiL 

D 

0 

0 

0 

oh. 


V 

P 

P 

pay. 

o 

q 

Q 

q 

koo. 

di 

T 

K 

r 

err. 

e 

f s 

S 

s 

ess. 


t 

T 

t 

tay. 

u 

u 

U 

u 

oo. 


b 

V 

V 

fow. 

s® 

tv 

w 

w 

vay. 

3e 

X. 

X 

X 

iks. 



Y 

y 

ypsilon. 

3 


Z z 

Kote. 

tset. 


The 3 final is substituted for the so-called long f at the end of a 
syllable only, as in baS, befi, IctLbar. 

A 
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§ 2. Besides the simple letters of the alpliahet, the 
following compound letters are employed : — 

As substitutes for simple sounds — 

d) = ch tsay-hah ; the guttural cf). 

= ph pay-hah ; sounds like f. 

. fcl) = sch ess-tsay-hah ; sounds like sh 

, Xi) = th tay-hah ; sounds like t. 


As substitutes for double consonants — 

= ck tsay-kah ; is used for double f. 
^ = sz ess-tset ; is used for double f. 

^ = tz tay-tset ; is used for double 


n. 


PRONUNCIATION AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

I. VOWELS. 

§ 3, The pure vowels are a, e, i, O, U. Of these the primary 
are a, i, u ; the other two are of a secondary nature, the 
sound of e being between i and a, and the sound of o between 
a and a. The five pure vowels are pronounced thus — 
a sounds like the pure Italian a in ‘ father.* 
e sounds like a in ^ gate,* or ^ in ‘ get.’ 
i sounds like ee in ‘ feel,’ or % in ‘ fill.’ 

0 sounds like o in ^ shore,* or o in ‘ short.’ 

U sounds like oo in ‘ fool,’ or « in ‘ fall.* 

(ypsilon) is a foreign vowel, and its use is almost con- 
fined to words of Greek origin ; it has the sound of the 
modified a. (§ 4.) 

Every vowel has, according to circumstances, either a long 
or a short sound — that is, its pronunciation may occupy a 
longer or shorter portion of time.* Beyond this, the position 
of a vowel does not mrterially afiect its pronunciation. 

Examples a long in fant, bat j short in Jtamm, 
3)?ann, balb. 

e long in rcben, geben; short in retten, jtellcn, 

geltcn. 

* In Prosody, it is the accent which determines the quantity of syliablee, 
not the natural length or shortness of vowels. 
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i long in niir, bit, TOnc ; short in mit, ftitt, «§irt. 

0 long in ^trom, loben; short in ionne, @ott, 8^orni« 

u long in bn, gut, *§ 1 ^ ; short in blimm, ®unft, ^&iiub. 

i) long in ‘^i^bra, short in 2)il)rtc, Sb^Uc, 

©i)ftem. 

§ 4. Three of the [)ure vowels — namely, a, 0, u— admit of 
being softened or modified by a change of their original 
sounds. The vowels ao changed are termed modified 
vowels (in German, Uiulautc). The modification is marked 
by e i)iit after the letter, when it is a capital, and by c, 
or two little strokes or dots above it, when it is a small 
letter. 

Qle, a sounds like c in ‘ get,’ or like the French ^ in ‘ p^re.’ 

De, 5 sounds like the French eu in ‘ \)eu' 

lie, i’l sounds like the French u in ‘ dw,’ ^ f?is.’ 

The modified vowels arc either long or short, but the 
nature of the sound of each remains the same under all 
circumstances. 

Examples : — d long in fame, 33dr fiildber ; short in Jldmnie, 
9)^dnner, fdfit, 

6 long in @tri)me, Oelj short in ®5tter, founeu, 
Oerter. 

ii long in fur, '&utc, llcbel ; short in ffiirft, ^iitte, futlen. 

Noto«. 

1 . For the soniuls of the modified o aod ii, there are no equivalents in 
Knglish ; but the student may acquire the coiTcct pronunciatitiii of 0 b}' 
trying to pronounce e with contracted or rounded lips; and that of ii 
by tr)dng to pronounce t in a similar manner. 

2. The modification takes place especially when a stem, having one of 

the vowels a, o, or u, takes a derivative or inflectional teniiinatioii which 
contains i or c; e.ff. — .Jtamm, comb, plural Jlainmc, combs; lang, long, 
comparative Iftitgcr, longer; 5lon, sound, plural sounds; (^unft, 

favour, adjective giinffig, favourable. 

§ 5. A vowel is long when not followed by any consonant, 
or by one consonant only ; it is short when followed by a 
double consonant, or by two consonants (frequently a liquid 
and a mute) originally belonging to the same syllable. 

Examples : — With a long vowel — bu, mlr, @raf, SSrob, 
--Blut, S3db-cr, ftreb-cn, (ob't. With a short vowel — SBafl, 
9Jorr, froinni, @toff, .Kraft, fait, @afi, .§aiib, fremb, 0)oli>, 
'Bottbser, perfccn, finb»en. , 
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Notfs 


1. Some pronouns, prepositions, and otlior words incapable of inflec 

tioii, form an exce])tiou to this rule; c.//. — c§, UiS, man, in, an, 

I'cn, urn, mil, ln;<, ah, oh, iucg. In liho manner htn, (J) am, hat, (he) has. 
Unaccented e}dJahIes, as Be, gc, cr, rev, gev, cn, cm, cfjen, &c., are also 
excepted. 

2. The double consonants j? and cf; at the end of a syllable, leave it 
nne.eriain -whether the preecding vowel is long or short. 

d. 'I’lie fallowing words have a long vo\v<3l, although followed by 
two consonants : — 


?Irt, land. 

JSnrt, beard. 

(S-rtc, earth. 

>'5avj, rosin. 

■^erb, hearth. 

‘§crbc, flock. 

JlrcB3, crab. 

3Jtagb, maid-.servant. 


9)ionb, moon. 

Dbfl, fruit. 

^aV'fl, pope. 

SPlcrb, horse. 

^roBfi, prebendary. 
<£d;mcrt, sword, 
tett, dead. 


!5rcft, consolation, 
'lu'gt, bailiir. 
Siflarjc, wart, 
merben, to become, 
mcvtl), worth. 

Unijl, waste, 
jart, tender. 


This anomaly is accounted for, in some instances at least, by tlie circum- 
stance, that a vowel is dropped between the two consonants. 


§ 0. In a great number of words, ortbograj)liy employs 
particular signs to shew that a vowel is long. 

1. Three of the pure vowels can bo doubled — namely, 
a, e, and o. 

Examples ^aar^ -gaar, @taat; leer, 3[)?eer, 5Beet, 

^ 00 ^, ^oot. 

Noto. 

When twm vowels belong to different syllables, they are pronounced 
separately, as in Tuina^an, Bc^enben, 3o*oTogtc. 


2. The vowel i is lengthened by c being put after it. 
Examples : — bic, nic, tief, ,^ieb. 


Note. 

In foreign words, ic is pronounced as two separate vowels when the 
syUahlo has not the accent — as in <^ami'Uc, ''Mfto'vic, ©yvTiucK, 

9.11a'gtcr. When the syllable has the accent, the rule is adhered to — as in 
‘^nnnenic', Jlflamcmic'. 'Hut in tl.'e proper names and ®i'avie, the 

two vowels are pronounced separately. 

3. All voM^cls, whether pure or modified, are long when 
followed by % provided tlic 1 } belongs to the same syllable. 
The in such cases is mute. 

Examples Inhiu, mehr, Icljrcn, itini, £)(;iv 
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II. DIPHTHONGS. 

§ 7. The Germjiii laiiji^uagc lias live diplitlioiigs — namely, 
ei, at, an, m, an, iLe lalier being Ibe laodilicd au. 

cl is jiroiiounccd like tlio J^lnglisli i in fnie,’ ory in ^ iny.’ 

at has nearly the same sound as ci. 

ail is proiKjuneed nearly as liie English ou. 

CU and du are both pronounced like oi in ^ ponit.' 

All diphthongs are long. 

Examples ; — inciii, rein, fein, 6 vcit ; 21 iain, Sflalu, ‘§ain , 
laut, braun, binu, :^raum ; ncii, treu, S'rcubc, l}cutc ; ^$!vdume, 
iBdmm\ ’§dufcr, ^diitc. 

Note. 

The diphthong ct (pronounced like the English o/‘) occurs only in a 
very few words, mostly proper names. Tlic occasional use of ct) and 
in place of ci and ai, is now considered as antiquated. 


111. CONSONANTS. 

§ 8. It must he observed Iktc, as a general rule, that the 
Gorman language has no silent IcUers. The pronunciation, 
tlicrcfore, of such Avords as ©nakc, t^’i'iiabc, ^4.'Cihnty 

^ic()t, ilhic'bt, Ac., dillers from the ]>ronimcia,uun of siniilar 
words in English, inasmuch as no consonant is passed over. 

The only exception to this j-ule is the letter {;). Besides 
the cases already noticed (§ (>, 3), it is silent after t, when 
hclongiiig to the same syilahlo ; tl) is accordingly pronounced 
like t, there being no souikI in German like the English t/i. 
In such a position, however, the voAvel preceding il) is long. 

Examples dlatl;, SUiutb, 

§ 9. The consonants arc divided, a^ccording to the organs 
by Avhich they are articulated — the throat, tongue, and lips — 
into gutturals, linguals, and labials ; and, according to the 
degree of their more or less perfect articulation, into semi- 
consonants or s})irants (that is, breathing-sounds), liquids, 
and mutes. The mutes are subdivided, according to the 
lesser or greater intensity with which they are uyered, into 
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soft, hard, and aspirate. This classification is exhibited in 
the following table : — 



'3UTTUUAL8. 

LINGUALS. 

LABIALS. 

1. Semi-Consonants, 

i 

r 

f, feb 

iD 

2. Liquids, . 

(, n 

m 

8. Mutes — 
a. Soft, 
h. Hard, . 
c. Aspirate, . 

3 

f (C), q 
d) 

b 

1 (fh h 0 
wanting 

b 

b 

f, (H;) 


Notpi. 

1 . Tlio spirant 1^, being formed by the mere brcatb, does not belong to 
any of the articulating organs in particular. It is pronounced as in Englisb, 
except in those cases which have previously been adverted to. 

2. The letters f (S), ff, f , j, are also called sibilants, from the hissing 
nature of tlieir souiuls. 

1. eUJTTURAT.S. 

§ 10. 3 (yot) lias the sound of the English y in ^yes.’ 
Examples ; — {a, 3al)r, jc, {eber, Snmmer, Subcl. 

In words of French oi‘igin, J is pronounced as in that 
language — namely, like a soft sh, as Seimial, 3aIoufte. 

§ 11. 01 is pronounced with greater force and roughness 
than in English. 

Examples ; — 0labc, 33icr^ l)icr, l)art, bvauu, brcuiieu. 

§ 12. ® commonly sounds like the English g in ‘^ive.’ 
When it stands at the end of a word or syllable, and is 
preceded by a, 0, u, or au, its sound approaches, but is not 
quite so strong, as that of ch in the Scotcli woi’d ^ loch.'' When 
€at the end of a word or syllable, and preceded by e, i, d, 5, ft, 
d, cu, or du, it sounds like \ in ia, or y in ^yes.* It takes the 
latter sound also after x and 1. 

Examples : — gut, ©ott, grofi, ©arten ; XciQ , beg, Hug ; 
®tcg, J!rieg, ^^eig, (eug:=rteu, tvug4id;; SBcrg, ^3urg, arg, farg, 
3:alg. 

When a word of this nature increases by inflection, so that 
g remains no longer the final letter, but becomes the first 
letter of the next syllable, its pronunciation inclines towards 
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iliat of g in ‘^ive,’ but without entirely losing the peculiar 
sound of ch or y respectively. 

Examples »^tic=ge$, U\x^ 

gen; ^3er^ge, aBur^vgen, 3:;al:=geg. 

When at the end of a word, and preceded by n, g preserves 
its original sound of g in ^yive,’ but coalesces into one sound 
with n (as ng in or ‘riwy’) when the word increases'*' 

by inflection. 

Examples lang, Oliug, ping ; Idngcr, 0linge, {ungcr* 

In some words taken from the French, g is pronounced 
as in that language — namely, like a soft sh ; e.g. — ®enie, 
geniren, otjligirt, (ogiren. 

§ 13. is pronounced as in English ; (f is employed for a 
double t 

The consonant q occurs only in very few German words, 
and is always followed by the vowel ii. The two joined 
together are pronounced nearly like ftv. 

Examples qudlcih Dnalni, Cluafl, qncr, Duetle. 

§ 14. The aspirate guttural cf; has the two different sounds 
of cJi in ^ locA,’ and of y in ‘yes’ (or rather a little stronger), 
under cii’cumstances similar to those mentioned above with 
regal'd to the letter g ; for it has the pronunciation of cA, 
when preceded by a, o, u, or au ; and that of y (or somewhat 
strongcj'), Avhen i)receded by any of the other vowels or 
diphthongs, or by r, I, tl. 

Examples : — nad), mad;cn, S>lad;t, bod), Sod), fod^n, 
i^iid), SBud), and), 33raud), iaiid)er ; id), red)t, bred)cn, rdd)eib 
riiii)en, rcid^, glcid), cud), Icud)tcn, uidjt, udd)tUd); biirt^, 
5urd)t, furd)tcn, ^old), Xfcld), maud). 

When, in words of Greek extraction, d) occurs as initial 
before a, o, U, or a consonant, it is (improperly) pronounced 
like I ; but it has the soft sound resembling (though stronger 
than) that ofy in ^yes’ before i or c. * 

Examples g^arafter, 6^ov, ^^voni! ; (S^emic, 

G^inirg, S^iliaft. 

In words originally French, d) is pronounced as in that 
language — namely, like the English sh. 

Examples K^iffre, S^icane, ®}ariotte, G[)avabt/ 

Sharpie, (Si;auffee. 



S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

i]i words originally German, ^ is pronounced like f only 
before f (§), provided the f forms part of the stem. In words 
of this description, ac is the equivalent in English of the 
German d)§. 

Examples: — ox; fox; box-wood; 

, a box ; fcfT)6, six ; Slad)^, flax ; badger ; 

llDacl)6, wax ; wad)fen, to wax ; change. Coni])are, 

for exam j)lc, 2)ad;g, ‘badger,’ with 5)ad)§, a contraction for 
^of a roof or n)ad)fen, ‘to grow’ (tnad)[ being the 
stem of the word), with ‘watchful’ (derived from 

tead;cii, to watch.) 

Note. 

There is only one originally (lennan word in which ^ occurs as the 
substitute, and having the sound of f, although in the position of an initial 
. — namely, in the compounds (5(;aunod;e, passion-week; C5l;avfi'eita9, 

Good-Friday, from the old ckara^ Ji'ar, which is also j)roservcd in the 
English ‘ care,’ and means ‘ lamentation,’ ‘ soitow.’ Some authors still 
adhere to the antiquated mode of spelling Gliurfurfl, Elector, and other 
compounds of Jlur, for which jluvfurfl is now in ordinary use, from the 
old verb fiircii, to choose. 


2. LINQUAI.S. 

§ 15. The sound of f is soft, and resembles that of the 
English i^iii ‘^rono,’ ‘^fcal,’ or s in ‘de.drc,’ ‘bo5om,’ except at 
the end of words or syllables, when it is pronounced harder, 
so long as it remains the final letter. 

Examples Soft in 0onne, (013011, Olofc, SBufon, 

reifen ; harder in (nf^ (MlaS, ; hut soft again 

in the inflected forms ®ld(er, .^troi[e, '§dn[cr. 

§ 16. The f; and j( arc pronounced like ss in English. 
I’he ff is used only after a short vowel, ^ after a long 
vowel or a di])hthong. At the end of a word, however, 
orthography forbids the use of f(, even though a short 
vowel precede. 

Examples -Short -vowels in effen, Iflffcn, miiffon ; long 
in reipcn, sruficn, fliepen, SDtiifje. Long in Ue^; 

short in bap, ffafi, iimp, 9Uip, Slup. 

§ 17. The compound consonant f(5p indicates a sitnple sound 
—namely, that of the English^//; its ])arts, therefore, cannot 
bo separated. At the beginning of a word, fcl^ is frequently 
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followed by one of the consonants tl; x, R', but must 
even then have its full sound. 

Examples rafcl^n frlfc^, fd)0ib ©cliaf, ©c()iff, 
6c^litten, [d^mcl^en, 0cljnec, fctjmben, 0c(;Ran. 

Note. 

It slioiild 1)C observed, tliat 'wlieri 8 (final) concludes a syllable, and ci) 
be,- 4 'ins the next (as in .*UeSd)cn, little rose; 3Wiiu§(f)cn, little mouse), ^ anu 
d; must be pronounced separately. 

§ IW. The letters I, n, aud b arc pronounced as in English. 
When b is the hnaJ consonant, its sound inclines towards 
that of t ; but it resumes its natural softness when the word 
increases by inflection. 

Examples: — H ard in '&anb, balby SBab^ $!ob; soft in 
^anbe, balbig, iBdber, lobeS. 

§ 19. ^ is always pronounced as in Plnglish, except before i 
with another vowel after it, in which position it sounds like 
the Gciinan i. 

Examples :--^iation, patient, ^ottiou, ^cnctiancr* 

§ 20. 3 is ^ simple sign for a mixed sound — namely, tS ; 
accordingly, its sound is much harder than that of the 
English z. After a short vowel, |3 is made the substitute 
for a double 

Examples ; 

§ 21. 6 is i)ronouiiccd like f before a, 0, u, au, and before a 
consonant ; but like g or English ts bcfoi-e c, i, d, e, it, i). Its 
use is limited to w'ords of foreign origin, whilst, in words 
originally German, its place is now supplied by t and 

Examples: — gaubibat, (Jonflftoviuni, Glaubiu^, 5ktcii ; 
(^entrunv Cicero, cibil, Sdfar, (Sl)linbet*. 

In French words, it has the sound of % as in ©auce, 
forciren. 

§ 22. X is pronounced like of which two cousonauts it 
is composed. 

Examples : — 
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3. LABIAT.S. 

§ 23. ffi sounds nearly like the English slightly inclining 
towards w. 

Examples Scut, mo, mann, mte. Stub, mill, m\)v, 
Solfc, Self, Sort, Suffer. 

§ 24. ^ is pronounced like f in all originally German 
words, whilst in all words borrowed from the Latin or 
French languages, it has the sound of the English or 
the German m. 

Examples ; — Like f in SBater, Oon, Oolt, 33oIf, 33ogcl, i^icr, 
oiel ; like m in 33enu^, -2{t)i?ocat, bioibiren, ^obember, ^ibrec. 

§ 25. All the rest of the labial consonants — namely, nt, b, 
b, f (bl}j — arc pronounced as in English. 

at tlie end of a word or syllable, is ])ronounced harder 
than usual, almost like b ; hut when the word increases by 
inflection, the sound resumes its natural softness. 

Examples: — H ard in lieb, Olaub, ob; soft in lleber, 
Olauber, oben. 

§ 26. In the pronunciation of bf? '^vhich is a stronger 
aspirate labial than the sim])le f, both letters, b ^^ud f, are 
heard, altliougli they coalesce as nearly as possible into oiu* 
sound. This compound consonant had its origin in the 
Gothic b? which letter still is its e(iui valent in the Low- 
German dialect, and in kindred languages ; also in English. 

Examples : — ^4^fiinb, pound ; ^fanb, pawn ; $fab, j^ath ; 
^^feffer, pep])cr ; ^4-^flaume, plum ; bfeifen, to pipe ; bPfingen, to 
plant ; plough ; flobfeu, to stoj) ; 3:!robfcn, drop. 


IV. ACCENTUATION. 

§ 27. The rise and fall of the voice in reading, or the com- 
paratively greater or lek stress with which the syllables of 
a word, and the words of a sentence are uttered, is called 
Accentuation. 

In a word of more than one syllabic, a greater stress is 
naturally laid on one syllable than on anotJier ; and in a 
combination of words, one word is ^ironounced with greater 
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force than another. For example, in the words SBdume, 
6U'd)en, bcfd)neii)cn, tho syllables SBdu, blu^, frfptei, are pro- 
nounced with greater force than those which follow or 
])reGe(lc them. In the sentences bcv ‘§itnb befit, the dog 
harks ; ct triuft SLBein, he drinks wine — a greater stress is 
laid on the words belli, 5!Betn, than on those with which 
they arc joined. This is called the grammatkal accent (ber- 
gramniatifct)C ^on), and tends not only to increase the eu[)hony 
of the language, by imparting to it a melodious variety, but 
is, at the same time, the bond which exhibits to the eai* 
and mind tho logical unity of the syllables and words 
joined together. 

What is generally termed emphasis (Olcbeton), is essen- 
tially different from accent. Emphasis consists in the 
speaker’s laying stress on some particular word or syllabic, 
whicli may otherwise be of minor signiticance, but which, 
for rhetorical reasons, he desires to make emphatic. For 
example: — ber ^lamc ift mir kfannt, tho name is known 
to mt' (but not the person) ; er ni m m t (S^clb, he taJees money 
(but he does not give any); bet Jthflbe ift nid;t erjegen, 
foubevu the boy is not edncalcdj but spoiled; 

bie u n t cr beat the newspaper lies under 

the table (not ^tpon it). 

Whilst grammatical accent is based uj)on fixed laws 
inliereiit in tlie nature or established by the usage of a 
language, em])hasis depends more or less on the mind or 
intention of the speaker. Regarding the grammatical accent 
in the German language, the following general rules are 
commonly observed ; — 

§ 28. A syllable has, according to its logical importance, 
either the full accent^ or a subordinate accent^ or is unaccented. 
For example, in the word ^anbfcl;aften, the syUablo )^anb 
has the full accent, fd^aft has a subordinate accent, and the 
termination en is unaccented. In ^cnuitfnnb contented, is 
unaccented, ni'ig has the full, and fmu a subordinate accent. 

§ 29. The Full Accent. — 1. In every simple word of more 
than one syllable, the full accent or main stress is laid on the 
principal syllable — that is, on the syHa])]c containing the 
stem — the stem being that part of the word from -wdiich the 
whole has been formed, by the prefixing and suffixing of 
syllables, and to which it can be reduced by being deprived 
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lA these- For example, lict) is the stem in liebeu, 

Oe(icl?t, tjerUebt, iUcbling, licHicl), 

Ni>te. 

The adjectives kkn'ttg, iualu*l)vif'tig, tciMmf'ttg, Imlfa'iinfd;, ^uthc^-ife^, 
have an anoinuluus accentuatiuii. The general rule is llkcAvise departed 
from in words liavin/.^ the snflix ci (e.ff. — 0pio(cm'', ‘diu'l)cvci', tic 
In these tlic full accent is e^lvcai to a derivative syllable, whilst the stem 
takes only a suhurdinate accent. 

In com])oun(l Avords, the principal accent is laid on 
tlie determinative component. In compound siibstautives, 
adjectives, and verbs, the determinative eom])oncnt generally 
precedes, in other com})oimd Avords it generally follows, the 
component Avliich it tends to determine. 

Examples: — J lirdi'bof, church-yard; birth- 

day ; 9ficit':pferb, riding-horse ; fcc'hMut, sea-sick ; (;ciiu'tVi)vcn, 
to return home. But, on the other hand, troyiMt', whercol*; 
bamit', therewith ; t)iufort', henceforth ; bci\]an', u})liill. 

3. In verbs com])ound(‘d with sepaa-able jnvtixes, the ])r(‘tix, 
in accordance with the i)reccding I'ule, has the princi[)a] 
accent. Verbs com])ounded Avith inse])avab]e prefixes, on 
the contrary, retain the full accent on their radical syllable, 
Tlic same rule is a.]»i)Iica)>lc to almost all substantives and 
adjectWes derived from com|)ound verbs. 

Examples : — aii^'itcbcn, to give out ; an'faiLEib begin ; 
bcr'fcbfaitcn, to ]>ro])osc ; -2(ui:^\vibe, cxpensi^ ; begin- 
ning ; ])roi>osal. But Pcrftcl)'cn, to innha-siand; 

bcfcbUc'flcii, to resolve; cntfrbci'bctp to decide; ^Bcv|tanb\ 
understandiug ; resolution ; (5:nlfct)ei'bun9, decision. 

4. The last rule holds good also Avilli regard to tliose com- 

pound verbs avIiosc ])relixes are, according to circumstances, 
either separable or ins(‘parablo, and likoAvise Avith regard 
to substantives and .\djectives derived from them, with a 
few exceptions ; as — ^IBt'bcrfprucb, contradiction, from U)ibev= 
fpre'd)ctt, to contradict ; lilH'bcrftaiib, resistance, fj’om iribevs 
ftetjen, resist; maintenance, from uutcrljal'ten, 

to maintain. 

§ 30. The Siihordinate Accent. — 1. All derivative termina- 
tions, the vowel of wdiich is not e, have a subordinate 
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accent, esjtcciiill}^ tln^ folliAviiig: — at, Bar, t)aft, l)eit, in, 
feit, Ici, lem, Ikt), ling, nip, [al, fam, [d?aft, ung, <kc. 

ExAMrj.Ks ; — «§euijat, home ; banfBar, grateful ; gtauBIjaft, 
crediMc ; Svciiu'it, fn^edom ; gluftcrnif;, darkness ; <Scl)i(ffal, 
fate ; 5TCunb[cBaft, friendship ; ^Ih'frciitng, deliverance. 

2. In compound words, in which the determinative corm 
jioneiit takes the principal accent, a secondary accent is 
given to the deteriraned comi)oiieiit ; as — t)of in 
franf in fee'frant, geB in aiiS'geBcn, fang in an'fangen, &c. 

§ 31. Unaccented Sj/Ilahles.—l. The following derivative 
syllables, used as pi’cdixes : — Be, cr, cut, Bcr, ^er, gc. 

Examples : — BerauBcn, to deprive ; er^altcn, to receive ; 
entfoinnieu, to escaj^e ; d^ntmurf, design ; pcrfte^cn, to under- 
stand ; jerret^en, to tear to jueces ; (yetvinn, gain. 

2. All terminations (either derivative or inflectional) which 
have the vowel c, especially e, cl, eni, cn, er, enb, fel, d;en, &c. ; 
ig, ^Ig, fug. 

EIxamples !^icBe, love; 0d)luffc(, key; Qltljcm, breath; 
flngm, to sing ; <Sdnger, singer ; fingenb, singing ; 0^ldtl;fel, 
riddle ; ^dutuc^cn, little tree ; Ijcilig, holy ; bierjig, forty ; 
breiptg, thirty. 

§ 32. The same general la\v which determines the accent in 
;i combination of syllables, holds good also in a combination 
of woi’ds or a sentence — namely, the law, that the relative 
importance of a word decides the intensity of its tone. This 
matter, however, requires no further explanation here, as 
every one is in this respect guided by his own instinctive 
feeling. 


V. rOllKKON WORDS. 

§ 33. Through intercourse with neighbouring nations, many 
foreign words have found their way into the German lan- 
guage. To most of these the rules on accentuation stated in 
the preceding paragraphs are not applicable, because the 
languages from which they have heen taken do not entirely 
follow the same logical law of accentuation as the German. 

§ 34. A considerable number of words, how^ever, derived 
partly from the Latin, partly from the Greek, have hecoTrie 
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SO completely part of the German language, and so entirelj 
accommodated themselves to its laws, both in form and 
accent, that it seems scarcely proper to classify them among 
foreign words. We mention here only a few as examples : — 
syllable, Greek s^llahe^ Latin syllaha ; crown, 

Gr. korone^ L. corona; 0c4>ter, sceptre, Gr. skeptron^ L. 
sceptrnm; Sat'd, fable, L. faImJa; iafcl, table, L. tahula ; 
3nfd, island, L. insula; Jenfter, window, h. fenestra; 
body, L. corpus; ,^(ofter, cloister, L. claustrmn ; 
fever, l^.fehris ; monk, L. monad ms ; 3'amilie, family, 

L. familia. 

§ 3/5. But, besides these, the German language has adopted 
from the Greek and Latin a very largo number of words, 
which, although considered as naturalised, are still recognisable 
as foreign, both by their un-German form and accent. They 
are pronounced according to the German j)ronunciation of 
the ancient languages, and mostly retain their original accent 
which in a very large number of them is on the last syllable, 
on account of the inflectional termination, which they 
originally had, being dropped. 

Examples : — 01atur', nature, Latin natura; figure, 

lufigura; Sefcruat', February, L. Fehruarius ; S'latiou', nation, 
L. na;tiOy genitive nationis ; person, L. persona ; 

iPatieut', patient, L. patie?is, genitivG patientis ; pro- 
vince, L. provincia; j>atron, L. patronus ; 

majesty, L. majesta-s^ genitive majestatis ; triumph, 

L. triumphus ; library, Greek hibliotheke ; ipianet', 

planet, Qv. planetes ; philosophy, Q^r. philosophia ; 

rdigioS', religious, L. rdigiosus ; abfdut', absolute, L. ahso- 
lutus ; unit)crfar, universal, L. universalis; (ubtiL, subtle, 
Tj. subtilis. 

Note. 

In many words of this description, tlio accent, for the sake of analogy, 
is removed to the last syllable, although it was not there originally; 
e. ff. — JSermin', il3ortiar' 

§ 36. In the accentuation of substantives ending in if, the 
German language is not consistent. In some, the accent is 
on the last syllable, as ; in others, on 

the vsecond last, as ©rammatif, 

in a few, the usage is variable, as 
or , iUiatl^ema'tif or f)3?at^cmatif . 
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§ 37. When foreign substantives undergo inflectional or 
derivational changes, the accent is sometimes transferred 
from one syllable to another. 

Examples : — plural ^Irofeffo'ren ; (S^araf'ter, 

plural ®)aTafte're; adjective dt^c'rifcl) ; SDhiflf, adjec- 

tive muflfalifc^ j SlMobie', adjective melohifd; ; Nation', 
adjective nationaF. 

§ 38. Most verbs ending in trm are of foreign origin. They 
have the principal accent on the syllable ir, in analogy with 
the Latin termination dre^ ere, Ire, of the infinitive. Verbs of 
German or French origin having the termination iren, follow 
the same rule as verbs of Latin extraction. 

Examples: — ftubiren, to study, Latin studere; bocireu, to 
teach, L. docere; ifiuftriren, to illustrate, L. ilhistrdre; 
rcu, to strut, from proud ; l;aUnt'eib to halve, from 
half ; bud^fiabiren, to s])ell, from ^^ucbjlabe, letter ; flattivcn, 
to flatter, French jUitter ; logireil, to lodge, French loger, 

§ 3!>. Words borrowed from the French or other living 
languages, commonly retain their original accent. Their 
pronunciation must be acquired by practice. A few obser- 
vations bearing upon the subject have been given in some of 
the preceding paragraphs. 


m. 

ELEMENTS OF THE CONSTRUCTION OP SENTENCES. 

I. THE DIRECT PRINCIPAL SENTENCE. 

§ 40. Every expression of a thought by words is called a 
sentence. Every sentence asserts something about some 
person or thing. The person or thing of 'Avhich something is 
said, or, in other words, which forms the subject of an 
assertion, is termed the Subject; and that which is said 
regarding the subject, is termed the Predicate (from the 
Latin praedkare, to proclaim, to assert). The subject and 
predicate, therefore, are the essential mcmljors of every 
sentence. 
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§ 41. But two words, although placed side bj side, and 
designed to servo the one as the subject and the other as the 
predicate, do not necessarily form a sentence. The predi- 
cate must be referred to, or asserted of, the subject. The 
word by which this is done — ^namely, some form of the verb 


[ein, to be — is called the Assertion, 

Examples : — 

8UBJKCT. 

ASSERTION. 

PREDICATE. 

X)cr 

iji 

tief, 

the river 

is 

deep. 

Olofen 

flub 

roti 

the roses 

are 

red. 

^er aitann 

tuar 

ein 9)lalcr, 

the man 

was 

a painter. 

2)cr Somtucr 

ifi 

|in, 

the summer 

is 

gone. 


bin 

ol^ne Surest, 

I 

am 

without fear. 

§ 42. In the above examples, the predicate is an adjective, 
a substantive, or an adverbial expression. But frequently 

the predicate is a verb, and in 
contained in the predicate itself, : 

that case the assertion is 
as the inflectional changes 

which a veih is capable of undergoing sufficiently indicate 

its relation to the subject. 

Examples : — 

SUBJECT. 


A.HSF.U1TON— PMEDICATE. 

X)cv 33o9el 



the bird 


sings. 

SBaffer 



the water 


flows. 

X)ie SBlinuc 


blii^ete, 

the flower 


bloomed. 




thou 


sleepcst. 


§ 43. When the verb is used in a compound form — that is, 
when an auxiliary verb is needed to indicate some relation 
of time or mood of the predicate — the assertion is contained 
in the auxiliary verb ; and in the case of there being two 
or three auxiliary verbs, the assertion is contained in that 
auxiliary which agrees with the subject in person and 
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number. In Bucb cases, the participle and the infinitive of 
the verb are removed to the end of the sentence. Examples : — 


aUBJEOT. ASSERTION. PREDICATE. 


®ie Slume 

tuirb 


the flower 

will 

bloom. 

3)ie SBIume 


gcbliii^et, 

the flower 

has 

bloomed. 

!Die SSIume 

iuurbc 

qeblul^et l^aben, 

the flower 

would 

have bloomed. 

2)cr 

fann 

ftngen, 

the bird 

can 

sing. 

2)cr mug 

mug 

tief fein, 

the river 

must 

be deep. 

©r 

ifi 

ein 2)?aler gemefen, 

he 

has 

been a painter. 


§ 44. A substantive may be qualified or individualised by 
an adjective, by another substantive in the genitive case, by 
an apposition, or in other ways. Any word employed for 
this purpose is called an attribute of the substantive. The 
attributive adjective precedes the substantive ; the attributive 
genitive, as well as the apposition, according to circumstances, 
either precede or follow it. 

Examples (£in altcS 'SauS, an old house. Unfer 
our house. !Da6 SBtuberg, the house of the brother. 

SBruber^ the brother’s house. 5)er fentglid^e 
the royal ])alaco. !I)cr bc6 the palace of the 

king. 2)e§ $alaft, the king’s palace. 3)tcfer 

this palace, ^llexanber, itonig 2)?Qcebenicn, Alexander, 
king of Macedonia. Jtbnig ^Ilteranber, King Alexander. 

§. 45. A verb or an adjective may also be qualified or indivi- 
dualised, since the activity asserted of a person or thing (the 
subject of a sentence) may bo represented as affecting other 
persons or things, or as being peculiar with regard to place, 
time, manner, or cause. The words by which the former 
relation is expressed — namely, the cases of substantives or 
pronouns — are called the Objects of a sentence ; and those 
by which the latter relation is expressed — namely, adverbs, 
or prepositions with the cases governed by them — are called 
A dverhial Expressions, Objects as well as adverbial expressions 
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follow the word containing the assertion. When the veil) 
stands in a compound form, they accordingly come in 
between the assertion and the participle or the infinitive. 
Examples : — 


SUBJEqr. ASSEIITIOH. ADV. EX-PRESSION-— OBJECT. PBEOICAXB. 


aBtr 

lefeu 

ein SBud;, 


wo 

read 

a book. 


2)et 93ogel 

fingt 

fd)6n, 


the bird 

sings 

beautifully. 


3c^ 

[d}ricb 

tjeutc cinen 3Brief, 


I 

wrote 

to-day a letter. 


Sir 

u;erben 

ein ^ud; 

lefen, 

we 

shall 

a book 

read. 

2)er 33ogcI 

l;at 

fd)bn 

gcfungeii, 

the bird 

has 

beautifully 

sung. 

3d; 

irurbe 

t;cute einen 33rief 

gefd;rieben l^aben, 

I 

should 

to-day a letter 

written have. 

dx 

ift 

feinem SBrnber 

d^ulid;, 

he 

is 

(to) his brother 

like. 

®ie 

trirb 

f^re^ ®erfl3tcd}en0 eingebenf feiib 

she 

will 

of her promise 

mindful be. 


§ 46. When there are several objects and adverbial expres- 
sions, the order in which they follow one another is also 
determined by certain rules. The following are especially 
worthy of notice : — 

1. Pronouns are placed before nouns. 

a)kn feinen 35rubcrn borgejogen, 

one has him to his brothers preferred. 

2. Adverbial expressions precede objects. 

3c^ trinfe M Sl^orgen^ ,^aj]re^ 

I drink in the morning cofiee. 

3. Names of persons are placed before names of things. 

SO'^ein SSater ^at ntciner 0^U)efter ein S3uc^ gefei^^enft^ 

my father has to my sister a book presented. 

4. An adverbial expression denoting place or time goes 
before one denoting cause. 

3d) «)urbe gefiern i?om SRegen naf, 

I was yesterday with rain wet. 
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6. An adverbial expression denoting time is put before one 
denoting place. 

®ir gel^en fru^ nac!^ ‘&au[e, 

we go early home. 

6. An adverbial expression denoting manner is placed 
after every other adverbial expression, sometimes even after 
the objeot. 

^at in feiefer feljr jlubirt, 

he has during this week very diligently studied. 

3d} ^aBe baS SBucB for^ftu] gelcfen, 

I have the book carefully read. 

§ 47. The negative nit^t, like every other adverb, follows 
the assertion. When there are objects or adverbial expres- 
sions in the sentence, the negative is generally placed after 
them. Examples : — 


8UIWECT, ASSERTION. 

OIUECT— ADV. EXPRESSION. NEGATIVE. 

PREDICATE, 


tji 


ni(l}t 

leidit, 

the book 

is 


not 

easy. 

®cr ®ogeI 

ftngt 




the bird 

sings 


not. 


^er QSogel 

faun 


nic^t 

flngeu; 

the bird 

can 


not 

sing. 

3cB 

fe^e 

bag 93ud} 

nicl}t, 


I 

see 

the book 

not. 


9Bir 

l^aBcn 

ben SBrief 

nir^t 

erl^alten^ 

we 

have 

the letter 

not 

received 

3cB 

l^aBc 

thn felt einer nid}t 

gefe^etb 

I 

have 

him for a 

week not 

seen. 


Note. 

The above rule concerning the position of ntci()t is abandoned when, in a 
negative assertion, a particular member of the sentence is to be made 
emphatic by contrast ; in this case, nic^t precedes*the emphatic word. 


II. THE INVERTED PRINCIPAL SENTENCE. 

. § 48 Under certain circumstances, the natural or direct 
order of a sentence must be inverted, so that the subject and 
the assertion change places with each other. A construction 
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of this kind is called an inverted principal sentence. The 
inversion takes place especially — 

1. In direct interrogative sentences — that is, in sentences 
containing a direct question hy the speaker. 

3ft bic 9^cfe rot^? — (Singt ber 

Is the rose red 1 — Does the bird sing ? 

SBirb ber SSot^el flngcn ? 

Will the bird sirigl 

2. In imperative sentences — that is, in sentences containing 
a direct command by the speaker : 

(scieit 0tc h^ne 5?nrc^t; 
be (you) without fear. 

3. When, for the sake of emphasis, the predicate, an object, 
an adverbial cxpi'ession, or a dependent clause, is placed 
before the subject and verb : 

Mwxi ifl bag Mtn, 

short is life. 

®cn SSrief l^abcn luir er^alteu, 

the letter have we received. 

»&eute l^aBcn \m ben SSrief erl^alteu, 

to-day have wo the letter received. 

5Bag ber SBrief cnt:^dlt, l^at flc mir nic^t ber!^ct)lt, 

what the letter contains, has she (from) me not concealed. 

Note. 

\Mien an inverted sentence begins with an adverb or adverbial expres- 
•lion, the subject may be put even after the object, if the object be a short 
word, such as a personal or reflective pronoun ; e. g. — uu8 
iRicniant, here no one licars us. 


III. THE DEPENDENT SENTENCE. 

§ 49. When two or more clauses arc joined together, they 
are either co-ordinate, or the one is subordinate to the other. 
If they are co-ordinate, the above rules are follovred in the 
construction of each clause. If one is subordinate, the 
arrangement of the principal clause is tlie same as usual — 
that is, either direct or inverted — ^whilst in the dependent 
clause, the word containing the assertion is removed to the 
end. Dependent clauses arc generally known from the 
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subordinative conjanctions (§ 257), relative pronouns, or 
relative adverbs, by which they are connected with the 
principal clause. Examples : — 

1. Co-ordinate sentences : 

(Jinige Olofen flub anbcre flnb some roses are red, 
others are white. 

^ir fe^en mit ben ^-Jlugen, unb tx»ir ^orcu mit ben D^ren, we 
see with our eyes, and we hear with our ears. 

3d) nntt nad) 2)eulfd)(anb reifen, be6l)alb lerne ic^ ®eut[cf), I 
intend to go to Gennaiiy, therefore I am learning German. 

(5:6 mnp geregnet l)aben, benn bie Sluffe ftnb angefd)UJcUerb it 
must have rained, for the rivers arc swollen. 

2. Principal and dependent clauses : 

Gr ireif?, r)afj fein l^cben auf bem @bicle he knows tliat 
his life is at stake. 

3d) triivbe gcfomincn fein, vrenn id) 3<^it gc^vibt l}dtte, 1 would 
liave come, if I had had time. 

Jlennfi bit baS Ihmb, bie Sitronen bliit)n ? knowest thou 
the laiul where tlie citrons bloom? 

nnffen ^}(f(e^, npa^ gefd)el;en ifl, we know all that has 
lia]){)Ciied. 

2)cr ^^ogcl, n;eld)en id) gefauft t)abc, fingt nid)t, the bird 
ANhicli 1 have bought docs not sing. 

Note. 

There ai'c cin;ii in stances under which the general rule regarding the 
construction of dependent sentences is departed from. These, however, 
cannot be explained here, but are reserved for the syntax. 


IV. 


VERB. 

§ 50. A verb expresses that a person or thing (the subject) 
is in a certain condition, or that he or it performs an action, 
or is acted upon. In the formation of a sentence, the verb 
is an essential element, as no thought can be expressed 
without it. 

§ 51. A verb denoting a mere state or condition of its 
subject, or an action which does not admit of any bearing 
upon' an object, is termed a subjective verb ; as— id) fd)rafc, 
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I sleep ; fl|c, I sit ; I rest ; ic^ I walk ; i(^ 

laufe, I run ; ic^ fomme, I come. A verb, on the other hand, 
denoting an action which requires an object to complete its 
idea, is termed an ohjectim verb; as — id^ I strike 

(the dog) ; id^ l^flanjc, I plant (a tree) ; id^ gebenfe, I think of 
(my friend) ; id^ l^clfe, I help (the poor). 

An objective verb which has the object suffering the 
activity in the accusative case, is called a transitive verb; 
as — id^ fct;lage ben '&unb, I strike the dog; td^ pflan^e einen 
93auni, I plant a tree. Those objective verbs, on the con- 
trary, which have their object not in the accusative case, as 
well as all subjective verbs, are usually comprised under the 
term of intransitive verbs. 

§ 52. The usual form of the verb, when the subject is repre- 
sented as the person or thing being in a state or performing 
an action, is called the active form or voice. But if the 
object in which the action terminates is represented as the 
subject in a state of suffering the action, the particular form 
which the verb then assumes is called the passive form 
or voice. 

Transitive verbs only can have a complete passive form ; 
e.g.—^tx '^unb trirb bon bem »^naben gefd()lagen, the dog is 
being beaten by the boy ; ein SBanm untvbe bon bem ©drtner 
gepftan^t, a tree was being planted by the gardener. The 
passive form of intransitive verbs can occur only in the third 
person; e.g. — eS ibirb gclaufen, tliere is running (taking 
])lace), or, people run ; teivb gel^offt, it is hoped, or, people 
hope. 

§ 53. When the active subject of a transitive verb is at the 
same time the suffering object, the verb is said to be in the 
reflective form . For example: — 3d^ Ibafc^e mid^, I wash 
myselt'; et fid^ gefetjuitten, he has cut himself ; mir i^drmen 
un§, we vex ourselves. The use of reflective verbs is far 
more common in Gei'man than in English, as transitive verbs 
are often made to assume an intransitive meaning, by being 
put in the reflective form ; thus — bie ®rbe brevet fid^, the 
earth moves ; bag 33oIf berfammdte flc^, the people assembled. 
A number of verbs are used only in the reflective form. ' 

§ 54. When an action is conceived without a definite 
subject from which it proceeds, the verb is called an imper ^- 
sonah In^pcrsonal verbs are used only in the third person 
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singular, and the place of the subject is supplied by the 
neuter personal pronoun eS, it. For example : — e§ vegnct^ it 
rains ; f^neict, it snows ; bounett, it thunders ; eg 
it lightens. 

§ 55. The German language has four MoodSy to point out 
the particular manner or mode in which a state or action 
is asserted of the subject: — 1. The Indicatwe represents 
a state or action as a fact ; as — cr fingt, he sings ; er 
gcfimgen, he has sung; et tt?irb fingen, he will sing. — 2. Tlig 
Conmnetive (or Subjunebye ) r epresents a state or action 
only as possible. csp ecrally"as an a ^^sertion of anothe r person , 
o r a7 a wi sn ; e. g. — id) vuunfd^e, bafi cv flnge, 1 wish that lie 
may sing fie fagt, ba^ cr gefungcu l;abe, she says that ho has 
sung ; glaubft bu, baj; er flugen n?erbc ? dost thou think that ho 
will sing? — 3. T he Conditional represents a state or action 
merely as an assumed fact ; as — ireun er fange» if he sang ; 
trenn er gefungen X)dtte^ if he had sung ; er n?uvbc flngen, he 
would sing. — 4. The Lnperatwe r epresents a state or action 
in the form of a command 7 as— fingc, sing. 

Note. 

Relations of mood — namely, of possibility and necessity — are also 
expressed by auxiliary verbs, the so-called auxiliary verbs of mood, 

§ 50. The relations of time of an asserted state or action 
are indicated by the tenses of the verb. A state or action 
is represented either as present, or as past, or as future ; 
and, moreover, it is represented cither as absolutely present, 
past, or future — that is, with regard to the present of the 
person sjieaking ; or as relatively present, past, or future — 
that is, in reference to some other event. Hence there are 
six tenses, namely — 

1. Absolute tenses : — 

a. The present — id) flnge, I sing, I am singing, I do sing. 

h. The perfect — l)abc gefungen, 1 have sung, 1 have 
been singing. 

c. The future — njcrbc flngen, I shall sing, I shall be 
singing. 

2. Relative tenses : — 

a. The imperfect — id) fang (alg cr fam), I sang, I was 
singing, I did sing (when he came). 
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The pluperfects— i(^ l^atte gcfuttgen (al0 cx fam), I had 
sung, I had been singing (when he came). 

c. The future-perfect— idj n?etbe gcfungen l^aben (el^e er 
fommt), I shall have sung (before he comes). 

^ The indicative mood has all the six tenses, the conjunctive 
and conditional have four, the imperative only one. Two 
tenses in the active voice — namely, the present and imperfect — 
are formed without the help of auxiliary verbs, and are on 
that account called simple tenses. The other four tenses of 
the active, and all the tenses of the passi ve voice, are formed by 
means of auxiliary verbs, and arc called compound tenses. 

§ 67. A state or action may bo asserted of one person or 
thing, or of more than one, and accordingly the verb is 
either in the singular^ or in the plural ; and according Jis a 
state or action is asserted of the person or persons speaking, 
or of the person or persons spoken to, or of the person or 
persons, or of the thing or things spoken of, the verb is 
either in the firsts or second, or third person singular oi* 
plural. 

§ 68. Under the name of Verbals are comprised the 
infinitive and participle: The infinitive expresses a state or 
action in a substantive form, the jmrticiple expresses a state 
or action in an adjective form ; the former, therefore, is a 
verbal substantive, the latter a verbal adjective. Each has one 
form for the present and another for the past, but none for 
the future ; as — jlugen, to sing ; gefungen to have sung ; 
flngenb, singing ; gcfungcn, sung. 

§ 59. The infinitive with the preposition to, before it, 
is called the supine; as — ffngcn, to sing, or in order to 
sing ; gef ungen ju to have sung. 

§ 60. The German language has two Conjugations — namely, 
the strong (or ancient), and the weak (or modern). All verbs 
are conjugated either by the one, or the other. A very 
small number only -tiave an irregular, or, more properly, a 
mixed conjugation — that is, a mode of conjugation consisting 
of a combination of the strong and weak. 

§ 61. The difference between the strong and the weak 
conjugation consists in the following particulars : — 

1. Tlie strong conjugation is distinguished by a change of 
the radic^ vowel in the imperfect and past participle ; the 
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weak, by an entire nnchangeableness of the root. For 
example : 

INFINITITE. IMPERFECT. PAST rARTICIPLR. 


Strong. — fliigeu, 

fang, 

gefungen, 

to sing. 

sang. 

sung. 

fpred)en, 

frrac^, 

gcfprocfien, 

to speak. 

spoke. 

spoken. 

Weak. — loSeu, 

lobte, 

praised. 

gelobt. 

to praise. 

praised. 


2. The im])erfect tense in the strong conjugation takes no 
termination in the first and' third persons singular ; in the 
weak it takes te^ or etc (English ed) ; as — id) or er fang, 1 or 
he sang ; or et fptad), I or he spoke ; but id) or er lo6te, T 
or he praised ; ic^ or er leitete,.! or ho guided. 

3. Tlie past participle in the strong conjugation takes the 
termination eu (English en) ; in the weak, t or et (English ed ) ; 
as— gefungen, sung; ge[prod)en^ spoken; but Qtloht, praised; 
geleitet, guided. 

4. The conditional of the present in the strong conjugation 
is formed from the imperfect by adding e and modifying the 
radical vowel, if it be capable of modification ; in the weak 
conjugation, it is the very same as the imperfect. For 
exam}>lo : — 

Strong . — (menu) id) fange, (if) I sang, from it6 fang, I sang. 

(mmi) id) tote, (if) I offered, from id) bet, I offered. 
(n?enn) id) fd)Iiige,(if)Istruck,fromid)fd)(iig,Istnick. 
VFeak. — (trenn) ic^ (obte, (if) I praised, the same as id) loBte, 
I praised. 

Note. 

The English language presents only one analogy to the formation of the 
conditional of strong verbs — namely, * I were ’ (icf; tuAre), formed from the 
imperfect ‘ I was ’ (i^) ttax). 

6. In the second and third persons singular of the present 
indicative in the strong conjugation, tjic radical vowxl e ia 
changed into i or ie, a into a, 0 into o, an into du, while there 
is no change in the weak. For example : — 

Strong.— id) fpred)c, I speak, bu fprid)(l, er fpric^t. 
id^ trage, I carry, bu trdgft, er trdgt. 
id) ftofe, I push, bu er fto^t. 
idb iaufe, I run, bu Iduffb er Iduft, 
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Weah.--K^ letje, I live, bu lebfi, er lebt. 

ttialc, I paint, bu tnalfl, er nmlt. 
id} lobe, I praise, bu lobft, er Io6t. 
id} faufe, I buy, bu fauffl, er fauft. 

The change of e into i or ie takes place also in the second 
person singular of the imperative in all those verbs of the 
strong conjugation, in which the same change is made in the 
present indicative. In such cases, the termination e, pecuhar 
to the second person singular of the imperative, is dropped ; 
e.g. — fpric^; speak ; command. 

Note. 

In the imperative of fer)en, to see, the termination e is sometimes 
omitted, sometimes retained : ficT), or fic(;c. 

§ 62. The following table presents a view of the termina- 
tions of the simple tenses and verbals of both conjugations : — 


PRESENT TENSE. 


INDICATIVE, 

CONJUNCTIVE, 

. In both Coiyugations. 

Singular, 1. c, 

2. eft, ft, 

Singular, 1. e, 

2. efi, 

3. et, t. 

3. e. 

Plural, 1 . eu, n. 

Plural, 1. en. 

2. Ct, t, 

2. ct, 

3. en. It. 

3. en. 

CONDITIONAL. 

Strong Coiuugation. 

Weak Conjugation. 

Singular, 1. e, 

Singular, 1. etc, te, 

2. etefl, left. 

2. eji, 

3. e. 

3. etc, te. 

Plural, 1. eu. 

Plural, 1. eten, ten, 

2. et. 

2. etet, tet, 

3. en. 

3. eten, ten. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Strong CoiyugUtion. 

Weak Conjugation 

Singular, 1. — 

Singular, 1. ete, te, 

2. eteft, teji, 

2. efl, ^ 

3. — 

3. ete, te. 

Plural, 1. eu, 

Plural, 1. eten, ten, 

2. et, t, 

2. etet, tet, 

r 3. en. 

3. eten, ten. 
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Singular^ 


2 . 

3. 


e. 


IMPERATIVE, 

In both Coi^jugations. 

Plural^ 


INFINITIVE. 

In both Coiyugatione. 

m, n. 


1. en, n, 

2. et, if 

3. eu, XL 


PARTICIPLES. 

rRKSENT, PAST, 

In both Conjugations, Strong. Weak. 

cnb, nb. en, et, t. 

Not<n. 

1. Wliere there are two terminations given in the above table for the 
bamc form, such as cfl, jl ; ct, t, it depends in every instance on euphony, 
whether the vowel c of the termination must be thrown out or retained. 
For example, in the present tu fingfi, thou singcst, ct fiiigb he sings, 
without c; but tu fintcft, thou findest, cr jintct, he finds, with e. Or 
in the imperfect, lobtc, I praised; but ic^ Icitcte, 1 guided. Or in 
the infinitive, tebcn, to praise; but fnmmcln, to gather, flntcrn, to alter. 
Or in the present participle, lobcnb, praising; but fammclut, gathering, 
Antcrnt/ altering. Or in the past participle, gclobt, praised, gcfamiuclt, 
gathered ; but gelettct, guided. The c is always thrown out in the second 
and third persons singular of the present indicative of those strong verbs 
in which the radical vowel undergoes a change in the present (§ 61, 6); 
e.g. — fvrt'rfje, I speak, ku fpric^lh cr fpric^t; [d;ln3C, I strike, bu 

cr fd)Idgt. 

2. In the third person singular, present indicative, of those strong verbs 
which change in the present, the termination t is contracted with the 
final consonant of the root, if that be t (or tT;) ; as — gilt of getten, of 
f(:i)elteu, tritt of treten, fid[)t of fed^ten, flid[)t of flcd;tcn, brat of bvaten, I;ait of 

rdti^ of ratten. 

§ G3. Most verbs of the strong as well as of the weak con- 
jugation, have in the past participle the syllable ge prefixed, 
which is called the augment; as — gefungen, sung; gelobt, 
praised. Analogous is the English y in such obsolete words 
as — yclad^ yclept^ yJenown, ythrungen. ; 

The augment, however, is not used — 1. With verbs having 
an inseparable prefix ; e.g. — etfunben, invented, from etpuben, 
to invent ; iierftanben, understood, from \jerfte^en, to under- 
stand. 2. With verbs ending in iven; as — ftubirt, studied, 
from ftubiren, to study ; spelt, from bucl;ftabiren, 

to spell. 
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§ 64 . TO HAVE. 

INDICATIVE. CONJUNCTIVE. 
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In the forms r;a|I, ^at of the present indicative, the final consonant of 
the root h is thrown out, as v is thrown out in the English ha&t^ Ims. In 
like manner t) is thrown oht in the imperfect I;atte — as ve is thrown out 
in the English had — and is substituted by t. 

§ 65. The verb to have, to possess, is used as an 

auxiliary in the formation of the perfect and pluperfect of 
the active voice of all transitive and most intransitive verbs ; 
also, of all reflective and nearly all impersonal verbs. 


EXERCISE L* 

I have no tirac.^ We have no time to spare.^ Have you ^ 
paper^ and ink ? Yes,^ but® I have no pen.7 Have you my 
book 1® Who® has my penknife Have you any meat 
Thou hast no bread.^^ She is (say has) right.^® JS'o,^'^ she 
is (say has) wrong.'^ The trees have blossoms.^7 j j^ave 
a knife, but I have no fork.^® Hast thou a spoon 
Had ho a house They had a gai’den.^^ We had no 
patience.^® Have you no patience I I had no money 
What have you there , 

* No time, feinc 3cit. Every substantive is written with a capital * To 
spare, ubctvj. ’ Use the third person plural for ‘ you,’ wherever it occurs, 
and write the addressing pronouns (Sic, you, 3!(;ncn, to you, 3I;r, your, &c,, 
with a capital. * Paper and ink, ^Papier unt JDintc. ^ Yes, ja. ® But, 
aber, ^ No pen, leinc i^ctcr. ® My book, mein 50u(^. ® Who ? mer ? 

My penknife, mein Scfecrmcjfcr. “ Meat, glcifdj. No bread, tcin 

93rob. Right, JKcc^t. No, neiu. Wrong, Unved^t. The trees, 
tic aSflumc. Blossoms, S3lut(;cn. A knife, cin SUicffer. No fork, 
fetnc ®abel. A spoon (acc.), ctitcn Sbffet. A house, ctn ^auS. 
^ A garden (acc.), cinen (Marten. No patience, fcinc ^cbiitb. No 
money, tcin (Slclb. What, mag. There, ba. 


* Before commencing tke translation of the exercises, it is necessary that 
the student should make himself acquainted with the leading rules for the 
construction of sentences, contained !n section III. Words given in Italics 
are not to be translated. This mark [ ] signifies that words, although not 
required in English, must be expressed in German. The following abbreviations 
are employed in the notes to the exeicises ; — 

w. means ‘masculine gender.' gen, means ‘genitive*’ 

f. .. ‘feminine gender.’ dat. .. ‘dative.’ 

«. . . ‘ neuter gender.' aec. . . * accusative.’ 
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EXERCISE II. 

We have had no time. I shall have no time to spare. 1 
have had your knife/ but I have it no longer.^ Who has had 
my penknife 1 I have had the pleasure.^ Shall we have 
the i)leasure ? Has he had money 1 They have had much 
trouble."^ You will have much trouble. I should ha^^e had 
much trouble. He will have the kiudness.-”" She has had 
the kinduess. Ilave^ the kindness. Have you had no 
o[)portuiiify We shall have no o])portunity. They would 
have had no opportunity. Thou wilt have a horse.^ If-’ 1 
had a horse. Have courage.’’’ If he had courage. Have 
patience. If they had had patience. That” he may have 
patience. That she may have the kindness. 

‘ Your knife, 33icffcr. ^ No longer, nic^t m^r. * Tlio pleasure, 
T'crgnugcn. * Much trouble, rictc !J!lcuI;c. ^ The kindness, tic ®utc. * Use 
the third person plural. ^ No opportunity, fcinc t^hlcgcntjcit. ® A horse, 
cin tpfcvt. ® If, tucnn ; begins a dependent clause. (See § 49). Cournge, 
9hut^. That, fcap ; begins a dependent clause. (See § 49). 
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feib, be (you), Present, gu feln, to be. 

feien fie, let them be. Past. geiuefen gu fetn, to have been. 

PARTICirLES. 

Present, feienb, being. — P ast, gewefen, been. 
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Not®. 

The principal parts of this verb are taken from diiferent stems, like 
those of the English verb ‘to be.’ The imperfect mar (in old High- 
German was), and the past participle gemefen, are derived from an old 
infinitive, mcfcu (in old High-German wesaw), which is now used only in 
the sense of a substantive — bag SBcfcn, the being ; but occurs also in the 
derivative verb reurefeu, to corrupt, perish ; and in the form of a participle 
in the compounds ntmefenb, absent, and anmefenb, present. 

§ 67. The verb fein, to be, to exist, is used as an auxiliary — 
1. For the formation of the perfect and pluperfect tenses of 
all those intransitive verbs which denote a change of condi- 
tion ; as — ftevhen, to die ; genefen, to recover from illness ; 
u^acf)fcn, to grow ; njcrben, to become ; erfranfen, to fall iU ; 
ijerirelfcn, to wither ; einfc:^tafcn; to fall asleep ; erhllnben, to 
become blind ; to begin to bloom, &c. 


Note. 

When a verb of this kind can bo used both in a transitive and 
intransitive sense, it takes l^abcn in tho former, and fcin in the latter, 
signification. For example: — l)cilcn, to cure and to lieal; ber I) at 
ben ilranfcu gcl^citt, the physician has cured the patient; but bic SBunbe ifi 
gcIjeUt, the wound has healed. Or, augfd^lagcn, to decline and to bud : cr 
l^at bic (^intabung anggcfclitagcn, he has declined the invitation; but ber 
CBauiit ift anggcfctjtagcn, the tree has budded. Or, fdpnct^cn, to melt: bie 
@onnc I; at ben 'Sdpicc gcfdpnotjcn, tlic sun has melted tlie snow; but ber 
®d;nec ift gcfd;moljcn, Gio snow is melted. 


2. In like manner, fein is used for tho formation of the 
perfect and plu])erfect tenses of all those intransitive verbs 
which denote motion to or from a place, if the jilaco from 
which the motion proceeds, or to which it is directed, is 
either actually exjiressed or understood. Hence many intran- 
sitive verbs expressing motion are always conjugated with 
[ein, especially the following ; — 


fa^ren^ to go (in a conveyance), 

fallen, to Ml, 

flicficn, to fly, 

flie|en, to flee, 

flief en, to flow, 

ge^en, to go, 

gleitcn, to glide, 


fonimen, to come, 
lauben, to land, 
laufeu, to run, 
fegein, to sail, 
ftnfen, to sink, 
ftciiicn, to rise, 
giel^en, to go, to move, 


along with those of their compounds, which not only have^ 
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in common with the simple verbs, the meaning of locomotion, 
but express also by their prefixes, at least in some measure, 
the direction from or to a place or object ; as — abfa^ten, to 
start ; aBfahcn, to fall away ; ire^fliegctt, to fly away ; 
to pass away ; eutfommen, to escape ; anf ommen, to arrive ; 
and many others of a similar signification. 

Note, 

Some of the simple intransitive verbs expressing motion are con- 
jugated with fein, only when the object of the motion, or the place from 
which it proceeds, is really specified. For instance: — @r ift nadj fioiiton 
gercif’h he is gone (literally, travelled) to London. @ic ftnb in ben 3Patf 
gcritten, they have taken a ride into the park. JDcr Jtncibc ifl uom S3aumc 
gefptungcn, the boy has leaped from the tree. 3d) bin nac^ -^aiifc gccilt, I 
have hastened home, ift uber ben Slup gcfd^njommcn; he has swum 
across the river, &c. With the same verbs, !^abcn is used when there is 
no place mentioned from which the motion proceeds, or to which it is 
directed, as — cr 1) a t titct gcrcif’t, he has travelled much, 3d() I) a b e biefen 
allergen gevitten, I have taken a ride this morning. Sd’ I;abc gefprungen, 
I have been leaping. 3(^ l)abe [cr;r gccilt, I have made great haste. 

^at langc gefei^toommen, he has been swimming a long time. 

3. The following intransitive verbs are likewise conjugated 
with fein: — Begegnen^ to meet; fotgen, to follow; ipeicBcn to 
yield ; BleiBeu, to remain ; fein, to be. 


Note. 

The verbs flcl^cn, licgcn, fi^cn, and a few more, are in the dialect of 
Southern Germany sometimes used with fein. In the High-German lan- 
guage, however, this practice is not generally adopted, although it is 
occasionally followed by poets; e.g. — 3c^ bin bo^cn i^urpten nic 
gcflanbcn, Sch.^ I have never stood before high princes. Unb an ber 
©linbcr 5lifci() bift bu gefeffen, Geibel, and thou hast sat at the table of 
sinners. 

4. The following impersonal verbs also require fein : — 
gcfdiel^cn, to happen ; gelingcn, gluifen, gerat^en, to succeed ; 
niiplingen, mi^glucfen, int^ratl^en, to succeed ill. 

EXERCISE ni. 

I am content.* Art thou content t She is very* vain.*^ 
Is the book^ difficult]® No, it is easy.® There is the 
money .7 Are you alone 1® We were quite® alone. God*® 

* Content, jufricben. ® Very, fcl^t. ® Vain, eitet. * The book, baS 
SSnei^. * Difficult, ft^njer. ® Easy, lclcl()t. ^ The money, ba3 ®ctb. ® Alone, 
atlein, ® Quite, gans- God, @ott , 
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is everywhere.'* Where'^ is the newspaper 1 The grapes'^ 
are sour.'^ They are not'® ripe.'^ The potatoes'® are hard.'® 
The weather^® is cold.^' The air^^ was warm.^® The trees 
arc grcen.^^ Are you not welU^^ My brother^® was 
unwell.^7 My mother^® had not been well. My sister”® has 
been very ill.®® My father®' was not at liome.®^ When®® 
will you be at home ? I have been in®** Germany.®® Has 
my brother been here ?®® Chari cs®^ has been in America.®® 
Have you been there 1 My sisters®® will soon"'® be here. 
We shall be quite alone. He has always^' been my friend.''^ 
Will you be there ? Wlio has been here ? Where have you 
been ? I should not have been tliere. I had been in London. 
The weather will be very pleasant. ''® Be quiet. Be 
modest. That he may be happy Thou wouldst be 
happy, if thou wort content. I should have been here, if it 
had been possible.^^ My brother would have been there, if 
he had not been unwell. 

Everywhere, u6craR. Wliere, voo. ** The newspaper, fete Bcttimg. 

The grapes, tic Scintrauten. Soar, fauev. Not, nlc^t. ” Ripe, 
vcif. The potatoes, tic Jlavtojfcln. Hard, ^art, The weather, ta3 
ISBcttcr, Cold, !alt. The air, tic Siift. Warm, iravm. Green, 
griitt. Well, iroT;!. My brother, tncin S3rutcr. Unwell, umroT)!. 
** My mother, ntcinc aihitter. My sister, mcine (gc^njcficr. 111, Ivanf. 

My father, mein SSatev. At home, gu -^aufe. Wlien ? trann ? 

In, in. Germany, T'cutf(^^lant. Here, l^ier. Charles, Jtarl. 

America, 5lntcrifa. My sisters, mcinc @ci[poeflcrn. Soon, talt. 

Always, imntcr. My friend, mein i^ccunt. Pleasant, angcncTmi. 
** Quiet, ftitl. Modest, t»efd;citcn. Happy, gludlicij). Possible, 
moglid;. 
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SBerbcn, being a strong verb, has, according to § 77, in the imperfect 

mx't, tu inartjl, cc inaxt, and in the past participle gcinorten. But 
besides the regular form, tt)arb, in the imperfect, it has also the irregular 
form, ici^ tourbc, tu tnurbcih ex ujurbc, which is more commonly used. The 
plural of the imperfect is always voir vuiirbcn, i^r \nurbct, fic iwirtcn, and the 
conditional of the present ic^ ^niirbc. The present indicative, in the second 
and third persons singular, changes the radical vowel c into i, according 
to § 61, 5, and contracts the last consonant of the stem with the termina- 
tion — tuiift, njirb. 

§ G9. The verb tvetben, to become, to grow, serves as an 
auxiliary for the formation of the future tenses of the active, 
and for all the tenses of the passive voice. 

EXERCISE IV. 

The air becomes warm. The water ^ grows ^ cold. I 
grow tired.^ It becomes winter.^ The spendthrift^ becomes 
poor.® The man 7 became rich.® The apples® grow ripe. 
It is growing (say, it grows) dark.^® It will soon gi’ow dark. 
It became light.^^ The trees wiU soon become green. The 
leaves^® have become yellow.^® The grapes have not yet^^ 
become ripe. lie has become a beggar.^"’ The boy^® had 
grown very tall.^^ The woman*® has become very old.*® 
How^® old has she become ] They have become enemies.®* 
We shall become friends.®® Who has become his successor ]®® 
Who will become his successor ] What will become of me 1®^ 
Wliat would have become of me ? Do not become angry 
(say, become not angry ).®^ That they may grow rich. That 
the room®® may become warm. If I became rich. If he 
had not become poor. The fruit ®7 would have become ripe, 
if the weather had been warm. 

^ The water, haS Staffer. * To grow, inerfccn. * Tired, mubc. * Winter, 
SEtntet. ® The sijendthrift, bev 95frfd;Uicnbcr. ® Poor, arm. ^ The man, 
ber aiJaun. * Rich, vcicl(). ® The apples, bic Slcpfel. Dark, bunfet, or 
finflcr. “ Light, l;cU. The leaves, bie SStfttt^r. Yellow, gelt. Not 
yet, ntd^t. A beggar, cin iBetttcr. The boy, ber Jtnabc. Tall, 
grop. “ The woman, bie ?frau. ^ Old, att. How, mie. Enemies. 
5ctnbe. “ Friends, iJvcunbc. His successor, fein illactjfotger. ^ Of me, 
au« mlr. ** Angry, Bbfe. The room, bag Btmmcr. The fruit, bag Obit. 
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Verbs to be conjugated like flngen : — tnn?ctt, to dnnk; finbcit, to find; binbcU; to bind; tnitlbcib 
ind ; tlttgen, to wrestle ; fptingcn, to spring. 
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’. fatlenb, falling. — P ast. gefaUen, fallen. 



§ 72. PARADIGM OF THE WEAK CONJUGATION. 
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T shall praise. I shall praise. I should praise. 
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alter ; t^laubem, to chatter. 
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EXERCISE V. 

Conjugation of Weak Verbs. 

I hear^ music.^ We have heard the news;'^ Have you 
heard the news 1 She wept"^ bitterly.^ Why® hast thou 
been weeping ? (say, Wliy hast thou wept ?) I am painting^ 
(say, I paint) a landsca})o ® I shall paint a landscape. My 
sister has j)amted a picture.® Does she play^® (say, plays 
she) the piano She was playing (say, she played) 
upon the harp,^^ Do you play (say, play you) any instru- 
ment We hopo^"^ continually.^^ I have hoped in vain.^® 
Have you chosen a pattern?^® I shall choose another^® 
pattern. What do you meanl^ My father will buy^^ 
an cstate.^^ We shall buy a housc.^'^ I have bought a 
watch.^"^ They have bought a cargo of wheat.^® Do they 
buy flax \ j^ave said^^ it. Say the truth .2® He asked 2 ® 
me.®® Tliou wilt ask him.®^ I should have asked him. 
Where do you live 1®^ Where does Mr®® M. reside ? Mr 
M. resides in Dublin. We were living in the country.®^ 
I am learning®'"’ the German language.®® Have you learned 
the German language 1 I should have learned the German 
language, if I had had time. Who has taught ®7 you the 
German language ? Lay®® the work®® aside."*® I shall lay 
the books upon the table.^^ I believe"*® you are dreaming.^"* 
Do you believe it? Fetch a glass 0/ water."*® I have 

^ To hear, !^i3rcn. ® Music, SDlufif. ’ The news, tic SRculgtcit. * To 
weep, tuetnen. * Bitterly, bittevUd?. ® Why, iDanim. ’’ To paint, malcii. 
* A landscape, cine Sanbfdjaft. ® A picture, ein 23itt. To play, 
(bicTcn. “ The piano, ba3 ^pianoforte. Upon the harp, auf t'cc.J&avfc. 

Any instrument, ein Snftrumcnt. To hope, t;Dffcn. “ Con- 
tinlially, bcjtAnbig. In vain, oergebens. To choose, A 

pattern, ein SDhijler. Another, ein anbercS. To mean, nteinen. To 
buy, faufen. ” An eig|ate, ein Sanbgut. A house, ein '5au8. A 
watch, cine U!^r. ** A cargo of wheat, cine 6c^iff«labung SBcijcn. Flax, 

To say, fagen. ** The truth, fcie 21'al;rl;ctt. To ask, fcagen. 

Me, micifj. Him, xX)n. To live, to reside, njo^nen. Mr, ^err. 

In the country, auf bem Sanbe. “ To learn, ternen; The German 
language, bie bcutfd^c To teach, Ic^^rcn. “ To lay, legen. 

The work, bic 2lrbcit. Aside, bet ©cite. The hooks, bie SSilc^cr. 

Upon the table, auf ben Jlifc!^. To believe, glaubcn. ** To dream, 
trftumen. To fetch, l^oTen. A glass of water, ein ®lad SBaffer. 
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sought ^7 you everywhere. If I had warned^® you. If you 
learned the German language. That he may count^® the 
money That he may have hoped. That he will hope.^^ 

To seek, fucifjen. To warn, loarncn. To count, The 

iiioncy, tag ®eti. Conjunctive of the future. 


EXERCISE VI. 

Conjugation of Weak Verbs continued. 

I have Lathed.^ She denies ^ the truth. Did she deny it 1 
She has denied it. I have consoled^ hcr.^ A messenger^ is 
waiting.® He has waited a long timc.7 She had waited the 
whole day.® Wait a little.^ I should have waited a few 
moments.^® Fear^' the Lord.^^ I feared his censure.^® He 
breathes hcavily.^^ Does he reckon upon my assistance 1 ^7 
It raiiis.^® Does it rain? It has rained the whole day. 
It thunders.^® She smiled.^® I act^^ with caution.^^ I 
collect^ coins.^"^ I shake the tree.^® I am changing ^7 ^y 
way of living.^® I doubt of it.®® I have jilways doubted 
of it. Do you doubt of it ? I would say it, if I doubted of it. 
My brother studies®^ theology.®^ He has studied®® very dili- 
gently.®*^ The troops®^ had marched®® the whole day. Spell ®7 
the word.®® Have you noted®® it down 1 The merchant^® 
would have hiiled."^^ 

* To bathe, taten, ^ To deny, Icugncn. * To console, troflen. * Her, fie. 
® A messenger, ein 23otc. ® To wait, tvarten. ^ A long time, Iniigc. 
® Hie whole day, ben ganjcit Jtag (acc.) ® A little, ein incnig. A few 
moments, cinige 2(ugcnHt(fe. To fear, furc^ten. Use the second person 
singular imperative. The Lord, ben '^ertn (acc.) His censure, 
feinen Jlabct (acc.) “ To breathe, atfjmcn. Heavily, fi^njcr. To reckon, 
vccf)nen. Upon my assistance, auf meinen SBcifianb. To rain, regnen. 

To thunder, bonncrii. ^®To smile, Iddfjeln. To act, l^anbeln. ^^With 
caution, ttorfid;ttg. To collect, fammcln. Coins, SJhinjen. ** to 
shalie, fcl()Uttetn. The tree, ben 33axim (acc.) To change, Anbcrn. 
** My way of living, nietnc Scbcngttjclfe. ^ To dorbt, jtreifetn. Of it, 
baran. To study, ^ubiren. Theology, 55^cologic. See § 63. Dili- 
pntly, flei^tg. The troops, btc STru^pen. To march, niavf(f)iren. 
” To spell, bu(f)flaBlrcn. The word, ba« 2Bort. To note down, notiren. 

The merchant, bcb itaufinann. ** To fail, faUiteii. 
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VIL 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE STRONG VERBS. 

§ 73. Bj far the greater number of verbs follow the weak 
conjugation, as it comprises not only all derivative, but also 
some radical verbs, whilst all verbs of the strong conjugation, 
without exception, are radical verbs. Compound verbs — 
that is, those compounded with prefixes — generally follow 
the same conjugation as the simple verbs from which they 
are formed. 

§ 74. All verbs of the strong conjugation are divided into 
three classes, according as they agree in the radical vowel ; 
and each of the three classes has several subdivisions, accord- 
ing as they agree in the change of the radical vowel in the 
imperfect tense gind the past participle. 

The verbs of the first class agree in having the radical 
vowel I or e. A few only have d, o, u, o or an. The verbs 
of the second class agree in having the diphthong ei. The 
verbs of the third class have a, a few au, o or u. The 
following table shews how in each class the radical vowel 
changes in the various subdivisions. English analogies are 
subjoined : — 


RADICAL VOWEL IN THE INFINITIVE. IMPERFECT. PAST PARTICIPLE. 

First Class. 


ciiU)atv. i. 

h 


u. 

2. 

i or e (d), 



3. 

i (ie, u) or e (d, 5, au), 


0 * 

4. 

i or e. 


e. 


, Second Class. 

Subdiv. 1. ei, i (short), 

2. et, ie (long), 

Third Class.* 

Subdiv, 1. a (au, 0, u, ei), t or ie, 

2. a, u, 


i (short), 
ie (long). 


a (au, p, u, ei). 

(U 
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EUaLISH ANALOGIES. 


I. 1. to sing, 

sang, 

sung. 

2. to bear, 

bare. 

born. 

3. to speak. 

spoke, 

spoken. 

4. to give, 

gave, 

given. 

II. to hide. 

hid. 

hidden. 

III. 1. to hill, 

fell, 

fallen. 

2. to draw. 

drew, 

drawn. 

FIRST CLASS 

OF STRONG 

VERBS. 

§ 75. First Subdivision. 


Radical Vowel i. — Imperfect a. Past Participle u. 

binticu, to bind, 

banb, 

brang, 

gebunben. 

bvinget, to press, 

gebrungen. 

finbcn, to find, 

fanb, 

gefimbcn. 

gelingen^ to succeed, 

gclang, 

gciimgcn» 

flingcu, to sound, 

hang', 

geHungen. 

riugen, to wring, 
[f^Iiugcu, to swallow, 

rang, 

gevungeu. 

f(()lang. 

gcfd)tungcu. 

fdpvnnbou, to vanish, 

fd}iuanb, 

gefdprunbcn. 

fclpiHiigcit, to swing, 

fdpvang, 

gcfdpiunigcn. 

flngcn, to sing, 


gcfiingen. 

fhifcn, to sink, 

fanf. 

gefunhn. 

fpringen, to spring, 

fprang. 

gofpnmgoi. 

jiiiitcu, to stink, 
trinfen, to drink, 

ftanf, 

geftunfen. 

tvanf, 

gctnmfcn. 

U'iubcn, to wind. 

ivanb, 

gcnnmbeiu 

3U.)ingi'n, to force, 

3iiHing, 

ge^iu ungen. 

§ 70. 2)ittgcn, to hire, has in the imperfect bung or bingte; 


ill tlie ])aHt participle gebungcu. @d)iubeu, to Hay, has fctjunb, 
gcfdpinbcn, 

EXERCISE YII. 

I drink winc.^ Do you drink wino 1 Ho drinks beer.® 
I shall drink a cup of tea or coffee.^ She had drunk a 
glass ^ of wine. He binds books,^ They were winding a 

' Wine, SCBcin. ® Beer, S?icr. ® A cup of tea or coiFee, cine 
citcr.<laffcc. * A glass, eiu ^ta3. * Books, SBucJ^cr. 

D 
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wreath.® Who has found the purse Where did you find 
(say, have you found) my keys When shall I find you at 
home ? You will find us® here. The boy sprang over the 
wall.^® I shall leap for joy.^^ Mrs^^ S. sings beautifully.^^ 
Miss^"^ B. sang an air.^® Fray^® sing a German song.^7 
birds were singing. I should sing, if I had a good voicc.^® 
The bell has sounded. It sounds veiy badly. The sun 
is sinking. Who would have forced you ? If I forced you. 
That ho will^^ not force me. If we sang an tair. That 

he may find me ready That he will find me here. He 
succeeds (say. It succeeds to him).^-'' 1 have succeeded (say, 
It is^® to me^7 succeeded). She will succeed (say. It will to 
her“^® succeed). 

* A wreatli, cinen .JTranj (acc.) ^ Tlie purse, fcic SSkfe. * My keys, 
nicinc iS)djluffch ® Us, uns. Over the wall, liter bic SDlaucr. “ For 
joy, rpt Srcubc. Mrs, Srau. Beautifully, fdjim. ]Miss, Srduteln. 
“ An air, etne 5hic. Bray, Ihttc (an ahbreviation for td() title). A 
German song, ctn bcutf^c« iMeb. The birds, bic A good 

voice, einc (jute (Stimme. The bell, bic ^'tocfc. Badly, ” The 

sun, bic @onnc. Use the conjunctive of the futm*e, and arrange 
thus : — ‘ That he mo not force will.’ Ready, tcrcit. To him, i^m. 

See § 67, 4. To me, mir. To her, tl;r. 


§ 77. Second Subdivision. 


Radical Vowel i or c (ft). — Imperfect a. — Past Participle 0 , 


Bcfel^Icn, to command, 

befabb 

befob^fB. 

Bcijinnen, to begin. 

begann, 

bcgonnctt. 

betitciu to hide. 

barg, 

geborgen. 

6erft?n, burst, 
brccl}^!, to break, 

barft or bovfl, 

geborften. 

brad;, 

gebrod;cn. 

cnil^fcbten, to recommend, 

embfabi, 

enibfobfcn. 

erfd;rccfeib to bo frightened, erfcl^raf, 

crfd;ro(fett. 

gebdren, to bring forth, 

gebar, 

geboren. 

geltcn, to be worth, 

gait, 

gcgolten. 

getrinnen, to win, 

geinami, 

getronnen. 

l^clfen. to help, 

half, 

gebolfen. 

fonimen, to come. 

fam, 

gefommen. 

uebmen, to take, 

nabni, 

genommen 

rinnen, to flow, 

tann, 

getonnen. 

fcbelten, to chide, 

fcbalt, 

gefcbolten. 
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fd?n)immen, to swim, 
flnnen, to meditate, 

fb^tnanim, 

gefd?n)DiumeiL 

faun, 

gefonnen. 

fpinnen, to s])in, 

fpttttU, 

gefponnert* 

fprcd?cn, to speak. 

fprad?, 

gcfprod?en. 

fted?en, to sting, 

ftad), 

geftcd?en. 

ffd^fen, to steal, 


gcftDl?len. 

jierben, to die, 

flarb, 

geftorben. 

treffen, to hit, 

traf, 

getroffen. 

berberben, to spoil, 

berbarb, 

berborben. 

trerbeu, to sue. 

ibarb^ 

gciborbcn. 

Tverben^ to become, 

marb or n^urbe, 

gcirorben. 

irerfen, to throw, 

ibarf, 

geirorfcn. 


Note. 

The simple verb fchtcii, to fail, to be wanting, takes the weak con- 
jugation ; also ct'fd;i'ccfcit, when used in the transitive meaning, to 
friglitcn. 

§ 78, AU vcrl)S of this subdivision wliicli heave e for their 
radical vowel, change the e into i in the second and third 
persons singular of the present indicative, and in the second 
[)crson singular of the imperative. A long e is changed into 
a long i (that is, ie), a short e into a short i ; as — id? tjefe^le, 
bu befiebift, cr befie’^U, imperative bcficl}! j id? fbved?c, bu 
fprid?ft^ er [prid?t, imperative [prid?. In nel?men, however, 
the long e is changed into a short i : — id) nc|)nte^ bu nimiuft, 
cr nimmt, imj)crative nimm. C‘')cbdrcn has qebierft, gebiert, 
imperative gebicr. SBcrbcu has nnrft, nnvb by contraction, 
but in the im])erativc ircrbc. In the second and third persons 
])rcscnf of fonimen, the forms fcmmft, foniiut, are more 
generally used than fbinnift, fomnit. 

§ 70. The following verbs of the above list have in the 
conditional of the present the modified vowel u : — l^elfeu, 
conditionaHjiilfe; fterben, ffiirbe ; berberbeu, bcrbiirbc ; tDcrben^ 
tvmtbe ^ ircrbcn, iriivbc j werfen has both iDdrfe and nolirfe. 

The following verbs have in the conditiimal of the present 
the modified vowel b : — beginnen, begonne ; bcfcl?fcn, bcfbl?Ie ; 
ciupfel?leu^ empfo^te. The following have either d or 5 ; — geiteu, 
getrinnen, fd?n)ininien, fpinnen, In all the other verbs 

of this subdivision, the conditional is formed in the regular 
way ; as — nel^meu, ndl^me, from the imperfect nal^un 
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EXERCISE VIIL 

I command it. Who commands here? The music ^ has 
begun. At what o’clock^ does the lecture^ begin? (say, 
begins tbe lecture ?) The lecture begins at seven o’clock.'^ 
The baiTeP has (say, is) burst. The l)ow^ breaks. He has 
broken his word.7 I recommend niyself® to you.^ My 
father recommends him. Which tailor do you recommend ? 

[ am not easily frightened. We were frightened. Who 
has won the game?^^ If I won^'^ the game. He helped 
me.^^ God has helped me in my distress.^^ He takes every- 
thing.^^ Take the pen.^7 Ue has taken leave of his 
friends.^^ I shall take leave to-morrow.-^^ My brother 
came (say, is come‘^') yesterday from^’^ Berlin. Will he 
come to-day 'We came too soon.^^ You have (say, are) 
not come too lato.^ They would have (say, be) come too 
late. The girh^^ was spinning wool.^^^ Do you speak Ger- 
man ?^‘^ 1 speak German. Does she speak English She 
speaks three languages.^^ I have sjK)kcn with hi m.^^ If I 
had spoken with him. If he were to speak* with me.‘^^ 
That he may speak with me. A wasp'^’'" has stung 
The woman has been stealing. Who steals is a thief.^® She 
died yesterday. If she were to die.^^^ Is she dead ? You 
have hit it. He throws the balD® into the air.^^ I have 
thrown the book into the firc."*^ If J recommended^^’ you. 

^ Tlie music, tic Oytufif. ^ At what o’clock, lun Beit. ® The 

lecture, tic ilorlcfung. * At seven o’clock, run ficten lU;r. * The barrel, 
tag ® The bow, ter 33ocjcn. ^ Ilis word, feiu SdUnt. ® Myself, mid). 
^ To you, 'Wliich tailor, mclcitjcn <Sd;nritcr (acc.) ” Easily, 

Icidit. ^‘Tlic gairie, tag @picl. See § 79. Me, niir (dat.) In my 
distress, in mctiicr Slotb. Eveiything, Sllkg. The pen, tie Seter. 

Leave, ?lbfd?ift. Of his friends, uen feinen ^reunten ; comes before 
‘leave.’ To-morrow, mevgeu; comes before ‘leave.’ See §67, 2. 

Yesterday, geftern. From, vcn. To-day, Ijcutc. Too soon, ju 
frill;. Too late, ju ftat. The girl, ta? iiliAtd;cn. Wool, SGcttc. 
** German, 3)cutfd;. English, G:nglifc![), Three languages, trei ©pra* 
d;cn, With him, mit tl;m. Use the present conditional. ** With 
me, mit mir. A wasp, emc SCeSpe. Me, mic^. The woman, 
tic 5rau. A thief, cin JDicb. Present conditional. (See § 79). 

The ball, ten a3ntl (acc.) Into the air, in ttc Suft. Into the fro, 
in tag Scuev. See § 79. 
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§ 80 . Third Subdivision. 

Radical Vowel t (ic. ii') or c (ft, c, au). — Imperfect o. — Past Participle o 


Beirecien, to induce, 

Ine^cn, to bend, 
bietcn, to bid, offer, 
brcfd^en, to thrash, 
crficfrn, crfuren, to choose, 
crfcl} alien, to resound, 
fed; ton, to fight, 
pedate n, to twine, 
ptec^en, to fly, 
picl)on, to flee, 
piefien, to flow, 
fricren, to freeze, 

{jd^rcti, to ferinent, 
geniepen, to enjoy, 

{licficn, to pour, 

(lliiumcn, to gliimner, 
i;cbcn, to lift, 
fli lumen, to climb, 
fried?en, to creep, 
crlbfd)cn, \ to become 
ucvlcfd)en, f extinguished, 
lugcn, to tell a lie, 
mclfon, to milk, 

VpCktcn, to practise, 

C|uellcn, to spring fortli, 
ricd)en, to smell, 
faiifon, to drink (said of ] 
beasts), j 

faugeu, to suck, 
fd}eren, to shear, 
fd)ieben, to shove, 
fd)iepen, to shoot, 
fci^Iiepen, to shut, 
fp)mel^en, to melt, 
idmauBen, to snort, 
fd;rauBcn, to screw, 
[c^n^dveu, to fester. 


Bemog, 

bemogen. 

tofl, 

geBogen. 

Bot, 

geboten. 

btofe^ or brafd), gcbvofd;en» 

erfor, 

erforen. 

crffljoU, 

cr[d)oUcn. 

forljt, 

gefodpen. 

floret, 

gepodpen. 


geflogcn. 

flol), 

gcpoi}en. 

Pof?, 

gepoffeu. 

fror, 

gefroven. 


gegol)Tcn. 

flCIlOp, 

genoffen. 

iiofv 

gegeffen. 

nlomm, 

geglomnu'u. 

liob or l)ul', 

getioBcn. 

flcmni, 

gctlommem 

frod), 

gefrod;eu. 

crlcfd), 

crIofd;cu. 

ycvlofcl;, 

bcvlopBcn. 


gelogcn. 

niDlf, 

gcmolfen. 


gcBPogen. 

quoU, 

gcqiieUen, 

rod;, 

gered;en* 

foff, 

gefoffm. 

f% 

gefogen. 

fc^or, 

gefd^oven. 

fd;ol3, 

gefeboBen. 


gefd;offen. 

fdjloi 

gefdjloffen. 

fd;moIj, 

gcfcbmol^cn. 

fd;no6, 

gefd;neBen. 

fd;ro6, 

gefd^roBen. 

fd;wor, 

gcfd^mweiu 
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fd^njeKett, to swell, 
fd)iv5rcu, to swear, 
jteben, to boil (iutransitive), 
fbticfjen, to sprout, 
ftieben^ to be scattered, 
triefen, to drip, 

(Be)trftgcn, to deceive, 
berbric^en, to vex (impersonal), 
berlieren, to lose, 
t>evfd)a(lcn, to cease sounding, 
rrcben, to weave, 

triegen, to weigh (intransitive), ^ 
irdiien, to weigh (transitive), / 
to i)ull. 


gcfd^a^Dnen. 
fd)tt)ororfc^n?ur, gefd)R3oreru 


fott, 

gefotten. 


gefproffen. 

ftot, 

gefloBen. 

tvoft; 

getrofen. 

(6e)trog, 

(Be)trogeii. 

berbrof), 

berbroffen. 

berlor, 

bcrloren. 

bcrfd}on, 

bcrfd)oUen. 

luoB, 

gen?oBen. 

toog, 

geroogen. 

mf 

gegogeii. 


Note. 

Tlie verbs bcKcinmcn, to straiten, and ra(f;cn, to revenge, fonn only 
dieir past participle by the strong conjugation — fccflonnncn, gcved;cn. 01 
the verb I'cvteti'vcn, there still exists the past particijdo venDorreu, meaning 
‘intricate.,’ ‘confused;’ and of ticvr^cl^lcn, to conceal, the past pa.rticiplo 
vcvbet)lcn occurs in the word inwcrboI;Tcn, ‘unreserved.’ SOctvegen in the 
signification ‘to move’ (jdjysically), in tlie sense of ‘to nurse,’ 

and ‘ to be accustomed,’ and Uneven in the meaning ‘ to rock,’ are 
conjugated by the weak fonn. ^iucHcn, fitjmcljcn, fdurcllcn, ficben, are 
likewise weak, when used in a transitive sense; the last of these four 
sometimes takes the weak conjugation, even when used in an intransitive 
meaning. The simple verb lof(f)cu, and the compound auStefc^cn, to 
extinguish (in a transitive meaning), have likewise the weak form of 
conjugation. SBcbcti is now commonly conjugated weak; the strong forms 
tuob, getuoben, being used in poetry only. 

§ 81. The radical e is changed into i in the second and 
third persons singular present indicative, and in the second 
])crson singular imperative ; as — id) fcd)te, bu fid)tji, et 
fid)t, imperative fid)t* The following verbs are excepted : — 
ben^ec\en, niclfeu, fd^eren. In erle[d)en, the 5 is 

changed into ii— bu erli[d;eft, er crUfd)t, imperative erltfd;. 
In [aufen, the diphthong au is modified in the second and 
third persons singular present indicative : — bu ffluffl, er 
fauft ; whilst it remains unchanged in [viugen, fd^nauBen, and 
fdBrauBett* 

The conditional of the present is formed in the usual way ; 
as — Bege, from the imperfect Bog, &c. »&eBen has l^BBc and 
biiBe ; fd^toBren has fd^toBre and fdbtotire. 
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Note. 

Verba with ic long for tbe radical, have (besides tbeir regular forms in 
the second and third persons singular present indicative, and in the second 
person singular imperative) unusual and antiquated forms with the diph- 
thong eu, which occur occasionally in poetry ; for instance — beutjl, beut, of 
bicten ; ficugll, flcuigt, imperative of fliegen ; flcu^cfl, flcujit, imperative 
ficuf, of fltcf ctt ; jcud;fl, jcud;t, imperative jeud;, of 3lel;ctt. 

§ 82. In all verbs of the above subdivision, the root of 
which ends in ^ or d), ie long is changed in the imperfect 
and past participle into o short ; as — piemen, flof , c^efloffeu j 
ried]en, rod), gerod)cn. Also in {Icben, triefen, and faufeit, the 
long vowel is changed into a short one, and the following 
consonant is doubled in consequence ; in fleben, moreover, 
the b is hardened: — fott, gefotten. In giel)en, the t) is 
changed into g : — gejogen ; but the vowel remains long. 


EXERCISE IX. 

I have offered a large sum.^ The troops^ have fought 
bravely.^ The man is thrashing corn.^ Idic Danube® flows 
very fast.® The water flows no longer,^ for® it is frozen. The 
enemy ^ fled. The bird^® flics. The bird flew upon the tree.^^ 
The bird is flown away.^^ He enjoys his life. The spark 
was glimmering. I have poured water into the glass.^® She 
has told a lie. The engine^® smells of oil.’^ The flowers^® 
smell beautifully. The wax^® is molting. The shepherds^® 
have shorn tlie sheep.^^ The river is swelling. The 
ri^cr is swollen. How m*any~® harcs^*^ have you shot? 
Would they have sworn ? They will swear falsely.^® 
Have you weiglied the loaf?^® It weighs four pounds.^^ 
How much does this fish weigh? I shall soon lose all 

* A large sum, cine grofic ©umme. ^ 'Fhe troops, bic ® Bravely, 

tapfer. * Coni, ^orn. ® Tlie Dimube, tic SDoncm. ® Fast, [cfjncH. No 
longer, nic^t melg. ® For, tcinu ® The enemy, •'jcr Scint. The bird, 
tci- iSogch Upon the tree, auf ten ^Baum. Away, lucg. His life, 
fein Seben. ** The spark, ter ** Into the glass, in baS 

The engine, tie 31?afd)ine. Of oil, £>cl. Tlie flo’wers, tic 
33Iunifn. The wax, baS S0Baci[)8. The shepherds, tic @rfiftfer. The 
sheep, tic Sdjafe. ” The river, ter Siuji. How many, trie rielc. 

Hares, <§afcn. Falsely, falfgt. “ Hie loaf, tag 93reb. Four 

pounds, tier iCfunt. How much, trie rich This fish^ tiefer Si[c(t. 
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patience.'*^ What have you lost ? I have lost a bank-note.^^ 
Pray pull the hell. The family has (say, is) removed 
to the country.^ We shall soon remove into [the] town^^ 
again.^® 

*® All patience, aUc (Sctiirt. A bank-note, cine 33anfnotc. The 
family, fcte ffamilic. To remove, jicl;cn. (See § 67, 2). To the 
country, auf taS i?nnb. Into town, in tic <Statt. Again, meter ; 
follows after ‘ soon.’ 


§ 83. Fourth Subutvision. 


Radical Vowel i or c. — Imperfect a (long). — Past Participle c. 


bitten, to beg, 
effen, to cat, 

fveffen, to cat (said of beasts), 

tat, 

gebeteu. 

gegeffen. 

frag, 

gefveffen. 

geben, to give, 

(jat, 

gegebeu. 

gcncfeit, to recover from illness. 

gena6, 

genefen. 

gefrt;ct)cn, to happen (impersonal). 


gefd)c^en. 

lefen, to read. 


geiefen. 

licgcu, to lie. 

Ingf 

gelegcn. 

meffen, to measure, 
fcl)cn, to see. 

iiiaf, 

gemeffen. 

fafe, 

gefc^cu. 

flijen, to sit, 
treten, to tread, 
tiergeffeu, to forget, 

fai 

gefeffeu. 

tvat, 

Sevgafj, 

getveten. 

ijergeffen. 


The verb [cin, to be (originally mefen), imperfect \rar, past participle 
getrefen, belongs also to this division of strong verbs. (See § 60, note). 

§ 84. ©enefen is the only verb in this subdivision which 
does not change e into i in the present and imperative. In 
treten, e long is changed into i sliort, and the following con- 
sonant is doubled : — trittft, trltt. The vowel a in the imperfect 
being long, Inttcn loses one t (bat), and double f is changed 
into in afb 0i^en has fa^, instead of 

because a single g is never used at the end of a syllable 
after a simple vowel. The vowel in the past participle is 
long or short, according as the vowel of the infinitive is long 
or short, with the exception only of bitteih which has gebeteu 
with e long. In gegeffeu (instead of geeffeu), g is inserted, for 
the sake of euphony. 
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EXERCISE X. 

I beg [for] pardon.^ My aunt^ has asked ^ me to dinner.'^ 
Does she give a party 1 ^ My father has given me® permission ^ 
Fray give me a piece 0 / bread.® 1 shall eat a piece of 
bread and butter.® He eats very little.^® He has eaten too 
much.^^ We shall su)>^^ at nine o’clock.^® The sheep eat 
grass.^^ God sees all.^*'^ Have you seen the panorama?^® 
Dost thou see the mountains When^® shall 1 see you 
again ? I should have asked you, if I had seen you. Will 
Mr N. recover again? What has (say, is^®) happened? It 
happens very often.-® It happened lately. It lies in good 
hands.^^ Where do the letters^® lie? I lay on the sota.-"^ 
He is measuring the cloth.^^ What are you reading tlicre ? 
1 am reading a German book,^® Have you read Uhland’s 
poems? Head Schiller’s plays.^® She reads the Bible.^® 
That she may read the Bible. I should read Schiller’s 
poems, if I had a copy.®® I shall give you®^ one.®^ I shall 
read only®® useful books.®"^ They sat at table.®® A horse®® 
has kicked®^ him. Do not forget it (say, Forget it not). I 
have forgotten your name.®® He forgets his friends.®® 

^ For pardon, um SScrjci^img, ^ My aunt, metne S’.ante. * To ask, 
bitten. ^ To dinner, jum il^Httag^cffcn. * A pjirty, cine C')cfcnfd;aft. * Me, 
tniv (dat.) ^ rerrnission, ©clautniif. * A piece of bread, cin ^tii^ JBret. 
® A piece of bread and butter, cin SBnttcvbrot. Little, tnenig. Too 
much, jii vicL To sup, jju 5lbcnt) effen. At nine o’clock, urn nciin 
Ul)v. Grass, &vaS. All, JlUc?. The panorama, bag ipanoranta. 

The inountuius, tie 58crv]c, When ? ipnnn? See § 67, 4. Often, 
eft. Lately, nculid(). In good hands, in guten -^anbeu. The letters, 
tic -JBvicfc. On the sofa, auf bem @op()a. The cloth, bag Jlud;. A 
German book, cin beutfe^eg Poems, (§cbid;tc. Plays, ©c^aio 

fbietc. The Bible, bic ^JBibcL A copy, cin (Exemplar. You, 3t)ncu 
(dat.) One, ciiig. Only, nur. Useful books, nit^ticijic S3ud)cr. 

“ At table, bci 3ffcpc. A horse, cin ^Jferb. To kick, treten. Your 
name, St;rcn Stamen (acc.) His friends, feine iJrc^mbc. 
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SECOND CLASS OF STRONG VERBa 
§ 85. First Subdivision. 


Radical Vowel d . — Imperfect and Past Participle i (short). 


(fid;) befleifSen, to apply one’s self, 

fcepip, 

Bcfliffen. 

ikipen, to bite, 

fcifj, 

Qebiffen. 

erblcic^en, to turn jiale. 

eri'Iict), 

erhlic^cik 

fllcic^en, to resemble, 


gcglidien. 

glciteu, to glide. 

gtitt, 

gci3litten. 

c^reifeti, to seize. 


gecjriffen. 

feifeu, to chide, 
fneifen, to pinch. 

tiff, 

Geftffen. 

tniff, 

itefniffen. 

Icibcn, to suffer. 

ntt, 

Vfiff, 

gelitten. 

bfeifen, to whistle, 

gebfiffett* 

rcl|icii, to tear. 

vif!, 

geviffm. 

reiten, to ride, 

rltt, 

c^critten. 

fd;leid)en, to sneak. 

fcfjlirt;, 

(iefd)lid?cn. 

fd^tcifen, te grind, 

Wtiff, 

5 cfd)Iiffen. 

fd)lcipen, to slit. 


Be[d)Iiffcn. 

fdpnclficn, to fling, 


cjefd^mtffen. 

fd;neiben, to cut, 

fdjnitt, 

fjefd^nttten. 

fd)reiten, to stride. 

Writt, 

cjcfd;ritten. 

fblcificn, to si)lit, 

ft'iif), 

QcfbUffeiu 

ftreicl^eu, to stroke. 

ftricl), 

geftridjen. 

ftreiten, to contend. 

firitt, 

geffritten. 

n:eid;en, to yield, 

md], 

gmnd;en. 


Notf. 

The simple verb bicicfjcn, to bleach, follows the weak conjugation ; some- 
times also the compound verb cvblctcl;cii, to turn pale ; likewise fdjteifcn, in 
the meaning ‘ to drag, to raze (a fortress),’ iycid;i'n, in the meaning ‘ to 
soak,’ and the compound verb locvlcitcn, to render disagreeable, to spoil. 
The compound verb beglciten, to accompany, takes the weak conjugation, 
it being a contractiorf'for bcgclctten, and therefore not derivable from glcitcn, 
to glide, but from kite it, to lead. 

§ 86, The vowel Being short in the imperfect and past 
participle, the final consonant of the root is doubled, except 
where it is double already. In two verbs — namely, lelben 
and [c(;pelben — the b is hardened. The conditional of the 
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])rcsent of all verbs of this class is formed simply by adding e 
to the imperfect ; as— id) grife, Utte ] and in the second 
subdivision, id) Hiebe, id) fd)riet)c* 

KXEIICISE XL 

We shall apply ourselves.^ She turned pale. The house 
resembles a palace.^ Does the dog*^ bite ? The dog has 
bitten me. 1 seized*^ the first op])ortunity.^'' My mother has 
suifered from rheumatism.® Does she still ^ sufler 1 I suffer 
from toothache.® I should have come,® if I had not suffered 
from headache.^® They suffered shipwreck.^^ We ride every 
(lay.^^ The gentleman*® rode a gray horse.* * * * ^ 1 should take 
a ride,***^ if 1 had a horse. ITe lore*® the letter*^ to pieces. 
Grind this penknife.*® I shall grind it directly.*® The 
tailor^® cuts the cloth. Have you cut yourself?^* Have 
you mended (say, cut) the pen?^“ They contended for the 
preference.^'* They "wamld have contended in vain. The 
regiment^** has fought^® bravely.”® Nobody^^ yielded. 

^ Ourst^ilves, inuL ‘A palace, cincm 5fatvifl (dat.) ®Tlie dog, ber «^unb. 
‘ To sciz-f’, cvai’ctfcn. * Tlie first opportunity, tie I’vffc (5ieU\3Cuf)cit. ° From 
rlicuniatism, nn ?)if)cumatienuk^. ^ Still, nodi. ® From tootliaclio, an 
3af)imicl). ® See § G7, 2. From headache, an JvoVfu'cl'. Shipwreck, 
(2)d;ifftn‘uc^. ^ Every day, tiujlid;. '’I’hc gentleman, ber 'C?ciT. A gray 
horse, ciuen ©dammcl (aec.) To Like a ride, fvajicvcn veiten. 'fo 
tear to pieces, jerreifan. Die letter, ten Jlh'icf (acc.) This penknife, 
biefes 3cternu’[[cv. Directly, fo^lcid;. The tailor, bet ©djneiber. 

Yourself, fid;. The pen, bic Seber. For the preference, uiu ben 
^lovjutj. The regiment, baa dicijimcut. ^ To light, ftveitcu. Bravely, 
tabfev. Nobody, .fi'clncr. 


§ 87. Second Subdivision. 


Ivadical Vowel ci. — Imperfect and Past Participle ie Gong). 


bletbcn, to remain, blieb, 

gebeii^cn, to prosper, Qfbie^, 

leil)eih to lend, "ite^b 

nieiben, to avoid, mieb, 

l^reifen, to praise, 
reiben, to rub, rieb, 

f^elbeu; to part, 


geblieben. 

gcbicl)en. 

9cUcl)en. 

genii eben. 

gebriefen. 

gerieben. 

gefd)icbett 
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fd;ciucn, to shine, 
fc^reibcn, to write, 
fd;reien, to scrcani, 
fct^ircigen, to be silent, 
\^mn, to spit, 
ftei^en, to mount, 
treiben, to drive, 
trcifen, to shew, 
to accuse, 


d)ien, 

9ef(btertcn. 

'(f)rieb, 

gefeprieben. 

d)rie, 

gefd^rieen. 


gefcl;triegen. 

pie, 

gefpieen. 


geftiegen. 

tricb, 

getvicben. 

tries, 

geiriefen. 




EXERCISE XII. 

We remained till the evening.^ I shall remain at home. 
Pray lend mc^ a German hook. lie has lent mo his 
umbrella,''^ I shall lend you^ a hundred dollars.’'* That ho 
may lend me a pencil.® I have avoided his society .7 If I 

avoided his society. She praised him. They parted. The 
summer® is dei)arting.^ The man was rubbing his bands.^® 
Does the moon^^ shine? The sun was shining. The stars 
shine brightly.^® It seemed to me very simple.^’'* AVhat 
are you writing there? I am writing a letter^® to my 
father.^7 That he may write soon. Write fast.^® She writes 
very distinctly.^® I wrote yesterday to a friend^® in Dresden. 
1 should have Avritten last night,^^ if 1 had not been tired.^^ 
The boy screamed. Who screams? Be silent. Why are 
you silent ? The balloon rose^^ very high.^® AV e ascended 
the mountain.^® The price^® has (say, is) risen.®® The 
water drives a mill.'^ [The] avarice®^ has driven him to it.®® 
Shew mc®’^ the road.®® He has shewn me his paintings.®® 

' Till tlie evening, tnS jum Slknb. * Me, nnv (dat.) * His umbrella, 
feinen dit'ijcnfc^irm (acc.) * T'ou, 3r;iicn (dat.) ® A hundred dollars, ^ntcrl 
^Initer. ® A pencil, ciuen Slciflift (acc.) ^ Ills society, [cine ®cfellfcit>aft. 
® The summer, ter ©emruev. ® To depart, fc^citen. His hands, fid? tic 
.^klntc. “ The moon, ter 3ltont. The stars, tie ®tcvuc. Brightly, 

To seem, fcl()cineit. Simple, cinfad^. A letter, cinen iBricf (acc.) 

To iny father, an meincii SSater. Fast, fc^neW. Distinctly, teutUd(). 

To a friend, an cinen ijvcnnt. Last night, gcfterii 9i6cnt. Tired, 
miite. Why ? irarum ? The balloon, ter Sufttallon. To rise, 
jleigen. High, To ascend, bcjleigen. The mountain, ten 

58erg (acc.) The price, ter ?prek. See § G7, 2. A mill, einc 
2Jiul;(e. Avarice, ter @ei§. To it, ba^u. Me, mir (dat.) The 
road, ten SPleg (acc.) His paintings, fcinc ©cmAlbc. 
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THIRD CLASS OF STRONG VERBS. 

§ 88. First Subdivision. 


Radical Vowel a (au, o, u, ci). — Imperfect t or te. — Past Participle a 
(mi, 0 , u, ei). 


Hafen, to blow, 

blieg, 

gebfafen. 

Brateip to roast, 
fallen, to fall, 

bviet, 

cteSraten. 

fid, 

befallen. 

o' 

o 

mm, 

gefaiuFit. 

9cl}en, to go, 

fliiifl, 

^idt, 

iFfianfvn. 

t^alten, to hold, 

gcl)alten. 

l)anf]en, to hang, 


(icl)angen* 

l)auen, to hew, 

bicb, 

gcl^aiicn. 

bcificn, to bid, or to be called, l}iefb 

i]c(Fifien 

laffen, to let. 

lic^, 

gelaffeu. 

laufen, to run, 

lief, 

gclaufen. 

ratf)en, to advise, 

riet^. 

{icratl;en. 

rufen, to call, 
fd)lafen, to sleep. 

rief, 

gcvufen. 

Wtief, 

cjefcl)lafcn. 

ftopeii, to push. 

fliejj. 

i3eftD]len. 

1. In fatten, to fold ; fat^^en, 

Notes, 

to salt ; flatten, to split ; 

f(f)roten, to shred, 


only the past participle follows tlie strong conjugation: — gefaltcn, gefaljcii, 
gcfvaltcn, grfd^jrrtcn ; and even in the past participle those verbs now often 
take the weak conjugation, especially when the participle is not used in 
the sense of an adjective ; for instance — cr hat gcfaltct, he has 

folded the paper*, cr hat gc[pa(tct, ho has split the wood; but niit 

gcfaUencii with folded hands ; gffpattencS ''pol;, split wood. 

2. The verb gehen was in old German gangan^ iini)erfect gianc^ gienc^ 
past particijde gmigan ; hence our forms giiig, gcqangcii ; wliilst for the 
original infinitive and present gaugen, gauge, in new lligh-German gcfa'ii, 
gchc are substituted. The latter fonns have their origin in the middle 
High-German gdn or gm. 

§ 89. In all verbs of this division, the« radical vowel is 
modified in the second and third })ersons singular of the 
present indicative, according to § 61, 5, with the exception of 
£)(men and tufen. '§eif5en and fje^en also retain their vowels 
unchanged in the })resent tense. The conditioiuil of the 
present is formed in the usual way, as — of blafcn, fin^C 
of fauQciL , 
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EXERCISE XIII. 

I blow the liorn.^ He plays (say, blows) the tnimpet.* 
The cook^ has roasted a piece o/bccf.'^ She was roasting a 
goose.^ You will fall, if you run so fast. Do not fall. A 
child^ has (say, is 7) fallen into the river.® The fashion® 
does nut please me (say, pleases to me not). Ilis behaviour 
did not please us (say, jdeased to us^“ not), dolin^® has 
caught some trout.^"^ Where are you going [to] 1 I am 
going to the post-office.^® Go to the Icft.^^ If I went to the 
right.^® Will you go to the country D® My brother is gone 
into [the] town.^® The watch does not go. The prices ol‘ 
grain have (say, are^®) gone up.^^ Do you go home ? She 
went home. They walked^® very slowly.-^ He holds the 
rope.^® He held the rope too tight.^® That he may hold the 
rope. A groom®® is holding the liorse.®^ If he kept®^ his 
promise.®® If ho Lad kept his promise. The picture®'^ hangs 
on the wall.®® He lias hewn the wood®® in pieces.®^ What 
(say, how) is this street®® called ? I have left®® my work^® 
at home."^^ We shall leave no stone unturned (say, nothing^^ 
untried '^®). Let him come in.*^'^ Why are you running ? 
The candle gutters."*® Tlie child ran and fell. What has 
thy friend"*® advised thee ?"*® Who has guessed*''® the riddle 

‘ Tire horn, baS «5orn. * The tniinpet, btc JTrontpctc. ® The cook, bl« 
i?odf)in. * Beef, 9’itnbflctfd^. ® A goose, cine @an3. ® A child, etn Jtinb. 

^See § 67, 2. ® Into the river, in ben S'iufi. ® The fashion, bic 9)?obc. 

To please, qcfnflcn. “ llis behaviour, fetn JBctragcii. To us, unS. 

John, 3ol;aun. Some tn>ut, coicffen. ** Where . . . to, Vro . . . bin. 

To the post-office, nne^ bem 'fleftnmt. To the left, Un!?, or liutcr >5anb. 

To the right, ted;!?, or rcv1;tcr ''paub. To the couutiy, auf bag !2anb. 

Into the town, in bic The watch, bic lll;r. The prices of 

grain, bte .ITernprcifc. See § C7, 2. Up, tu bie Home, nat^j 

To walk, ^cl;cn. Slowly, iaugfvtm. The rope, bag ®cil. 

Too tight, fcjl. A gi'oom, cin 9ieitfncc|)t. The horse, bag ^Iferb. 
” To keep, f;iiBcn- His promise, fein iBcrfprccf;cn. The picture, bag 
33ttb. On the wall, an bet 2Banb. Tlio wood, bag In pieces, 

in ©tilcfc. This street, btefe ©trafic. To leave, laffen. My work, 
meinc Sltbcit. At home, ju '^aufe. Nothing, nic^tg. Untried, 
unt>crfuc^t. ** To come in, l^crdnfommcit. The candle, bag To 

gutter, taufen. The child, bag .Jlinb. *** Thy friend, brin ^tcunb. 

Thee, 'm (dat.) To guess, ratl^en. The riddle, bog 
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I have called him, hut he has not answered.®^ He sleeps too 
long.^^ I have slept all night.^'* Good-night sleep well. 
Do not push me (say, Push me not). 

** To answer, antn'ortcn. Too long, ju lange. All niglit, fctc gatijc 
5yiac^t. Good-niglit, gutc 3lacl;t. 


§ 90. Second Subdivision. 


Radical VoM^el a. — Imperfect u. — Past Rarticiple a. 


Bacfcn, to bahe, 

buf, 

gebaefen. 

fasten, to drive, oi* 
a conveyance. 

go in 1 r 

gcfal^ren. 

fjraben, to dig, 


gcyiraben. 

laben, to load, 

iub, 

gelabcn. 

fd)affcn, to create, 

fdjHf, 

f^efc()affcn. 

fcl}lay;en, to strike, 


gcfd;Iay]en. 

ftcl)Cih to stand. 

ffaitb or ftunb, 

fieftanbcu. 

trai]en, to c<arry, 


gotraqen. 

tradifen, to grow, 

n?u(b§, 

gcuHid^fen. 

irafd;cn, to wash, 

unifeb, 

qctvafd)cn. 


Notea. 

1. SDlalUcn, to grind (flour), forms only the past partici})l(3 gcinal)lcii by 
tlie strong conjugation; and fragen, to ask (a question), only the imperfect 
frug, for which the weak form fragtc is now more c.ominonly used. (5ci)affcn 
follows the strong conjugation only when it signifies ‘ to create in every 
other signification it is >\eak. 

2. (g-tefjen is in Gothic standan^ and in old Jligh-Gcrmnii stantan^ 
imperfect stuont, past participle sfanfan, whence the forms ftuut, gcflaiit'cn, 
in new lligh-Gennan. The modem infinitive ftcljen and the present ftef;c 
have their ongin in the middle High-German fonns stO/u or sten. 

§ 91, Tlie vowel a is modified in the second and third 
persons singular present indicative, in all vcr])s of this 
subdivision, except labeu and fcl)affen* also remains 

unchanged in the present. In tlic formation of tlie con- 
ditional of the present, the general rule is observed, as — 
griibe of gtafen, tviigc of trof\en, &c. (^td;cu has both 
ftdnbe and ftiinbe, on account of its double form in the 
imperfect, ftaub and ftunb, the latter of which, however, 
is obsolete. 
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EXERCISE XIV. 

The baker ^ bakes brcad.^ The coachman® does not drive 
fast^ enough.^ Drive a little® faster.^ We drove into [the] 
town. We shall drive into the country.® The man is digging 
a grave.® The huntsman^® loaded his gun.“ God created 
the world.^^ The heart beats.’'* The waves’^ strike 
against the ship.’® Tlie hail’^ beat against the windows,’® 
Why are you beating the dog?’® The nightingale-® sings®’ 
charmingly.®® It strikes three.®® Has it already®** struck 
soveu.®^'' What stands there ? The castle®® stands upon a 
hill.®7 Why do you stand idle?®® We stood and waited. 
Does the clock®® stand still?®® What art thou carrying 
there ? I shall carry some letters®’ to the post.®® Have you 
carried the letters to the post ? The girl®® carried a basket.®^ 
The plant®® grows very slowly. If the plant grew quicker.®® 
The girl is grown very fast. Has the woman washed the 
clothes ?®^ She is washing shirts.®® That she may wash the 
clothes. If slie had washed the clothes. 

' The baker, ber SBftrfcr. * Bread, SBrob. * The coachman, ber Jlutfc^cr. 
* Fast, [ci^uen. * Enough, genug. ® A little, ctn irenig. ^ Faster, fc^neUev. 
® Into the country, auf baS Sanb. ® A grave, cin ®rab. The huntsman, 
ber Bdgcr. “ His gun, feiiic 33ud;fc. The world, btc 2Belt. ** The 
heart, baS '^crj. To boat, fd^lagcn. The waves, bic SBeUen. Against 
the ship, an baS 0d;iff. Tlie hail, ber 'Spagcl. Against the windows, 
gegeu bic i^cnjlcr. The dog, ben <§nnb (aco.) The nightingale, bie 
91arf)tigaU. To sing, fd?(agcn. Charmingly, vei^enb. Three, bvci. 

Already, fd)on. Seven, fickn. The castle, bic ^i3nrg. Upon a 
hill, anf ciiicm 33crgc. Idle, mh^ig. The clock, bie in;c. Still, ftilh 

Some letters, cinige ^3viefc. To the post, auf bic The girl, 

bag a}iAbd;cn. ®'‘ A basket, cinen v^ovb (acc.) The plant, bic 
*® Quicker, fdjnc'tlcr. The clothes, bic litcibcr. Shirts, >§cmbcn. 

§ 92. Verbs like beratf^fd^Iagen, to deliberate ; i^eranlaffen, 
to occasion ; (or l^ciratcn), to marry ; l^erOergen, to 

harbour ; umtincicn, to surround ; bcnjilHonimen, to welcome ; 
bemitleiben, to pity ; bcauftragen, to commission, follow the 
weak conjugation, because they are not compounds of f^lagen, 
laffen, tat|cn, &c., but derivatives of 9lad)fcT)tag, Qtntafb 
ratl^ (or,^eitat),'§er'bmie,9Jing, 2Bitlfommeu, ^htleib, SUifttag. 
Also ttjijlfa^ren, to comply, takes the weak forms. 
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IRREGULAR CONJUGATION. 

§ 93. The irregularity of the following verbs consists in 
this, that the formation of the principal parts — namely, the 
imperfect and past participle — is effected by a combination 
of the strong and weak conjugations. The radical vowel 
undergoes a change, as in the strong conjugation, while at 
the same time the terminations peculiar to the weak con- 
jugation are affixed. In bringen, to bring, and benfcn, to 
think, moreover, the final consonants of the root ng and nf 
are changed into 

INFINITIVE. IMPERFECT. PAST PAETICIPLE. PRESENT CONDITIONAL, 


brennen, to hum, 

branute, 

gebrannt, 

brennte* 

brincjen, to bring, 

brad)tc^ 

gebrad)t^ 

brdfbtc* 

benfen, to thmk, 

bacbte, 

fflunte^ 

gcbad)t, 

bdd)te. 

fennen, to know. 

gcfannt, 

fenntc. 

nenncn, to name, 

nannte, 

f]enanitt, 

ncunte. 

rennen, to run, 

vannte, 

/ [anbte or 
\ fenbete, 

gerannt, 

rennle* 

fenben, to send. 

gefanbt or 
fenbet, 

|-fenbet^ 

n^cnben, to turn. 

/ irnnbte or 
\ n^enbete, 

geiranbt or 
ircnbet, 

|n?enbete* 


§ 94. to do (contracted for tl^ucn), has the imperfect 
i'tjai, the past participle c;ctt)an, the present conditional 

SBiffen, to know, is in the singular of the j)resent indicative 
conjugated like the imperfect of a strong verb : — ic^ bu 
ireifd (a contraction for er ireijj ; plural, triffen, 

tuiffct, flc triffem Present conjunctive, id) triffe ] present 
copditional, id; n?Upte j imperfect, id) trilf te ; past participle 

Note. 

The difference between niiffcn and fciincii is upon the whole the same as 
between the Latin scio and noviy or the Frencli savoir and connaUre, 

EXERCISE XV. 

The wood does not burn, for^ it is damp.® The whole 
street^ was burning. What do you bring'? A boy^ has 

' For, tenn. * Damp, fcuc!()t. ® The whole street, tk Qcinje '^tra^e. 
^ A boy, cin Jtnabc. 
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brought a parcel.® The merchant® has sent a parcel, The 
bookseller 7 will send some books.® I have not thought of 
it.® He thinks more^® than^^ he speaks. He calls me 
his friend.^® They called him an impostor.^^ She ran. I 
have addressed myself^® to him^^ Do you know [Mr] 
Professor L. 1^® I know him very well, but I see him 

seldom.^® She knew me immediately^® again. I should 

speak to him,^^ if I knew him. All the world knows it. 

1 do not know it (say, I know it not). We know it. I 

have known it long ago.^® Do you know where Mr M. 
resides ? I would say it, if I knew it. What are you doing 
there 1 He has done wrong.^^ I do what I am bid.^® We 
shall do what you desire.^® 

A parcel, cm * The merchant, Ut Jtaufmann. ^ The boolnseller, 

ter i8ucf)^flntlcr. ® Some books, emtgc SBuc^cr. ® Of it, taran. More, 
mcl^r. “ Than, at3. To call, ncnncn. His friend, fcinctt Srrcunt 
(acc.) An impostor, cincn Sctrugcr (acc.) “ To address, ircntcn. 

Myself, mtc^. To him, an Ifn. Professor L., *§errn ijlrofcffor 

Seldom, fcttcn. Immediately, fogtctd^. To him, mit tl;m. “ All 
the world, tie gaitjc ScU. Long ago, f(i()on tftngfl. Wrong, Unrcc^t,. 

What I am bid, linaS mir gc’^clpcn tnirt. To desire, miinfc^en. 


§ 95. The auxiliary verbs of mood, buifen, fonnen, inogen, 
mhffen, foUen, have a peculiar conjugation in the 

singular of the present indicative. Their imperfect and past 
participle are formed according to the weak conjugation ; 
but in the case of burfen, fonncn, tuogen, and mhffen, change 
their modified vowels into the corresponding primary vowels, 
as— burfte, geburft ; fonnte, gef cunt, Ac. In the present con- 
ditional, the modified vowel is resumed, as — burfte, ffinnte, 
Ac. ©oUen alone never changes its vowel. 

All the auxiliary verbs of mood have a complete conjugation 
through all tenses and moods, excepting the imperative 
mood, which is formed of irotten only. The corresponding 
English verbs, ‘(^are, can, may, must, shall, will,’ being 
defective in conjugation, other phrases must frequently be 
employed, in order to express what in German is simply 
expressed by auxiliary verbs, as— id; l^aBe gemupt, I have 
been obliged ; voix trerben nid^t fonnen, we shall not be able. 



§ 96. INFINITIVE, t?lirfen, to dare, to be permitted. PAST PARTICIPLE, gcbUlft, BEEN PERMITTED. 

INDICATIVE. . CONJUNCTIVE. CONDITIONAL. 
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irerbe burfen, iCq tuerbc burfen, icurbe burfen, 

I shall be permitted. I shall be peraiitted. I should be permitted. 



INDICATIVE. conjunctive. CONDITIONAL. 
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ic^) :^aBe gelonnt, ic{> :^afce gefonitt, t* ^atte gefcnnt, 

I have been able. I may have been able. (if) I had been able. 
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1 should, or I was to 
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EXERCISE XYI. 

1 am not permitted to go out.^ Am I permitted to read 
this book? 2 Art thou permitted to go home? I should 
remain longer,^ if I were permitted. She has not been 
permitted to sing. [The] man^ can speak. Beasts^ cannot 
speak. The bird can fly. Can you see ? No, I cannot see. 
Will you be able to come ? We shall not be able to remain. 
I have not been able to undertake® the journey.^ I should 
do it, if I were able. I could not understand® him. He 
may come. Thou mayst go home. I do not like to hinder® 
it. I did not like to ask him. I must go on a journey.^® 
We must obey^^ the authorities.^^ We must pardon^® our 
enemies. You must make haste.^® You must have patience. 
I was obliged to wait an hour.^® One^^ must always speak 
the truth. The fruit must become ripe before^® it can be 
eaten.^^ All men^^ must die. Have you been obliged to 
stop?^® You will be obliged to obey. The boys^^ are to 
learn German. The bookseller is to send the books. Am I 
to send the parcel ? Thou shalt not steal. What was I to 
do ? Nothing shall com 2 )eP^ me. I will embrace^® the 
earliest opportunity .^7 1 will lose no time. Will you 

accept 2® a glass of wine ? I have been willing, but I have 
not been able. I have let the bird^® fly. The general®® has 
ordered the troops®^ to advance.®*^ They have allowed the 
thief®® to escape.®^ I have heard him speak. Have you 
seen her dance ?®^ He has taught me to read. I have bid 
him go away.®® • 

* To go out, au^gcl;cn. Auxiliary verbs of mood take the infinitive, not 
the supine. ^ This book, tiefeS * Longer, I Anger. * Man, ter 

QJlenfd;. * Beasts, Jn;ierc. ® To imdei-take, imterncl^mcn. ^ The journey, 
tic dictfe. Hie object (‘the journey’) comes before ‘not.’ * To under- 
stand, rcvjlcl;cn. * To hinder, l^intcrn. To go on a journey, tcrvcifciu 
** To obey, ge^rvci^ien. “ The authorities, ter Obrigfeit (dat.) To 
pardon, ^a'jei^cn. ** Our enemies, imfcrn ?^cintcn (dat.) “ To make 
haste, citen. ** An htfor, cine @tuntc. One, man. To speak, rcten. 
*® The fruit, taS D6fl. Before, cl;c ; the clause is dependent. Be 
eaten, gegeffen merten. “ All men, alle OJlcnfc^cn. To stop, auf^oren. 
** The boys, tie .^naben. To compel, gmingen. To embrace, ergreifen. 

The earliest opportunity, tic erftc @clcgcn§eit. To accept, anncl;mcn. 

The bird, ten JBoget (acc.) The general, ter General. The troops, 
tie To advance, \)orrudtn. The thief, ten 2)ict (acc.') 

To escap^, cnth[>ringcn. To dance, tangen. To go away, mcgge^eiu 



CONJUGATION OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

§ 103. The passive voice is formed by the auxiliary mxUn, along vrith the past participle of the verb. 
In the past compound tenses, the participle getnorben loses the augment gc, as in ic^ Inn gelobt motbeit 
(for getrorben), I have been praised. 

INDICATIVE. CONJUNCTIVE. CONDITIONAL. 
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Conjugate the passive voice of any of the following verbs : — liebeu, to love ; fragert, to question ; ful^reit. 
to guide ; to hear ; finben, to find ; Bitten, to ask ; fcfielten, to scold: fefien, to see ; fto§en, to push 
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§ 104. In the past compound tenses of the passive, the 
past participle iDorben is often omitted, especially when the 
reality of an event is to be expressed, rather than its rela- 
tion of time; e.g, — bct »^aifer ift etmorbct, the emperor is 
assassinated, ^et ift berrat^en^ the emperor is betrayed. 

Sir tamen bor bem ^ujt^aufe an, m ba^ ^Ibcnbeffen ferbirt 
IV a r, we arrived in front of the villa, where the supper was 
served. It should be observed, however, that there is a 
distinct diflerence between the use of the present and perfect 
tense, and also between the imperfect and plupei'fect tense. 
‘I am praised,’ may be translated cither by id) ivcrbe geloOt, 
if said in the sense of ‘I am being praised or it may be 
translated by id) Bin geloBt, if said in the sense of ‘ I have 
been praised.’ In like manner, ^ the town was destroyed,’ 
is cither bie ®tabt ivurbe ^erft5rt, that is, the town was 
being destroyed, or in the act of being destroyed ; or bie 
0tabt tvar jerftort, that is, the town was (or had been) 
destroyed, or was in a ruined state. Examples : — ^ie 23urcj» 
glodc tvirb gcldiitct, /Sc^., the castlc-bcll is being rung, or is 
tolling. 2)er -IluffaB ix)itb biefen QlugcnBlicf B^Iefen, the 
treatise is being I’cad at this moment. Q,lMr fiub lunringt bon 
JSch., we are surrounded with si)ies. SUhlfif 

fain nu§ eincm !Dorfe, ivo eBen 3a!^rmarft (}et)alten ivurbe, Sch., 
the (sound of) music proceeded from a village, where a lair 
was being held. ®ein QBuufd) tvarb i^m getvd^rt, A>., his 
wish was (being) granted to him. 2)ic Qildnbc ivaveu mit 
^I;cboren^ unb it;rcr <tod)ter Gejievt, the walls were 

decorated with the drawings of Phedora and her daughter. 


EXEKCISE XVII. 

The room^ is being painted.^ The walls^ are being 
cleaned.'^ The ceiling^ has been whitewashed.® The books 
have not been used.^ The palace® was [bSing] built® many 
years ago.^® The drum^^ is being beat.^- The doors have 

* The room, fcaS 3imnicr. ® To paint, matcu. ® Tlie walls, tic SSdntc. 
‘ To clean, reimgen. * The ceiling, tic 3)ccff. ® To whitewash, toeipen. 
' To use, gchrau(J;cn. * The palace, ter ® To build, taiien. 

Many years ago, ricr tieten Sa^ren. The drum, tic Jivommet. To 
beat, riil^rcn. ** The doors, tic 3^prcu. * 
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not been opened.^^ When will the museum*® be 

opened ? It will be opened at nine o’clock. The regiment^’ 
will be sent to India.^® The errors had not been counted.^ 
1 should have given an answer, 2 * if I had been asked. That 
he may be asked. I should not be able to answer, if I were 
[being] asked. The newspaper was being read. Has the 
newsj)aper been read ? The shops are usually [heing] 
shut at nine o’clock. A by inn was being sung. A large 
sum^® had been stolen. A ship ^^s [being] seen in the 
distance.^® The world has been created by God,^^ and is 
[being] ruled over®® by liim.®^ He would not have been 
named.®^ Has the parcel been brought 1 Have you been 
invited®® to the party ]®^ If the town were [being] taken. 
If the town had been taken. How many hares®® have been 
shot to-day? No trace®® is found. The walls were decorated®^ 
with paintings.®® By whom®® is the book written which 
you are reading? I am forgotten by my friends.'*^ By 
whom is the prize won ? The supper was served when 
we arrived.^® AH'*® shops were shut. 

Not yot, nod() nic^t. To open, offnnt. The museum, tag S[ltufcum. 

Tlie regiment, bag Sic^iment. To India, na(i() Snbicn. The error's, 
bic ijer^kr. To count, An answer, erne 5lntnrovt. “ The 

newspaper, btc 3citutig. The shops, bte tMbcn. Usually, geiuelpiltd;. 

** A hymn, cine A large sum, cine grope ©uminc. A ship, 

fin 0ftiff. In the distance, in ber Seine. By God, luni ©ett To 
rule over, regieven. (See § 63). ** By him, won i(;m. ” To name, nennen. 

To invite, bitten. ** To the party, ju ber ©cfellfiipaft. How many 
hares, tnic loiclc >^'afcn. No trace, fcinc To decorate, gieren. 

With paintings, nitt ©cinfllbcn. By whom, »pn ircin. Which, 
tueteteg. " By iny friends, \)on wetnen ijreunbcn. ** The prize, ber i|keig. 

The supper, bag Slbcnbcffen, ** To serve, ferriren* (See § 63). “ When 
we arrived, alg trir aniamen. ^ All, ake. 
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ic^ ^atU inic^ gcfc^amt, 
I had been ashamed. 
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EXERCISE XVIII, „ 

I am washing myself. I have washed myself Are yon 
not ashamed 1 I showdd be ashamed. He is ashamed of his 
conduct.^ The earth* adorns^ itself with flowers. We long^ 
for freedom.^ I shall rejoice® to see^ you again. He saved® 
himself out of the danger.® Have they saved themselves ] 
Has she saved herself 1 [The] man accustoms^® himself to 
everything.^ ^ I shall accustom myself to it.^* Thou wilt 
accustom thyself to work.^® You trouble yourself too 
much.^^ Pray do not trouble yourself I recommend^® 
myself to you.^7 ]\|y brother recommends himself to you. 
We shall accommodate^® ourselves to your wishes.^® Ho 
would have revenged^® himself on his enemy. We 
refreshed** ourselves with meat and drink.*® I shall 
refresh myself with a glass of wine.*"^ I have addressed*® 
myself to him.*® Address yourself to Mr B.*^ The Rhine*® 
winds*® itself through rocky banks.®® We shall be con- 
tented®^ with the half.®* The town must soon surrender.®® 
I can have patience®^ no longer.®® You are®® much®7 mis- 
taken, How do you do 1 (say, How do you find®® yourself!) 
I am (say, I find myself) very well. How is (say. How 
finds himself) your father!®® Depend'*® upon it.'** You 
may'** depend upon it. 

Of liis conduct, fctncS a3ctragcn«, ^ The earth, tie * To 

adorn, ft^mucfcn. * To long, fc^ncn. * For freedom, nci(?^ SrcU^cit. 
® To rejoice, fid(> ficiicn. ^ Use the supine, and arrange ‘ you again to see.’ 
* Tu save, retten. ® Out of the danger, au8 her ®cfa^r. To accustom, 
geh)ol;rten. “ To eveiyiihing, an 2lUc6. To it, bvivan. To work, an’S 
Slrfecltcn. ** To trouble, t>cmuf;cn. “ Too much, ju fcT;r. To recom- 
mend, emipfcT;lcn. To you, Sl^ncn. ** To accommodate one’s self, 
Tld|)tcn. “ To your wishes, na(i(> 3’^rcn SBunft^cn. To revenge, rftc^cn. 

On his enemy, an fclnem i^cinbe. ^ To refresh, ci'fnfd;cn. Meat and 
drinlc, ©bcifc unb {Traiif. With a glass of wine, mit ctncm ®tafc 2Bdn. 

To address one’s self, fid) lucnbcn. ** To him, nn«i^n. To Mr B., 
on -Scrm S3. Tlie Rhine, bcr 9lf;cin. To wind, tctnbcn. Through 
rocky banks, burci^i fcifigc lifer. ** To be contented, bcgmlgcn. With 
the half, mit bcr 4atftc. To surrender, fici[) cvgcben. To have patience, 
gcbulbcn, ^ No longer, nict>t lAngcr. To be mistaken, fid^) irrcn. 

Much, fc^r. “ To find one’s self, Bcfinben. Your father, 3^r 
-^crt aSatcr. To depend, bcrkjfcn. ** Upon it, barauf. May, 
tonnen. 
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COMPOUND VERBS. 

§ 106. A verb compounded with a prefix is called a 
compound verb. The prefix of a verb is either separable or 
inseparable, and hence a verb is in the former case a separable 
compound <oerb; in the latter, an inseparable compound verb. 

An inseparable compound verb does not take the augment 
gc in the past participle (§ 63) ; in all other respects it is 
conjugated like a simple verb. The accent is laid on the 
root of the verb. 

A separable compound verb requires its prefix to be 
separated, under the following circumstances : — 1. The prefix 
is removed to the end of the clause, when the clause is a 
principal one, and when, at the same time, the verb stands 
in a simple tense — that is, in the present or imperfect tense 
of the active voice, or in the imperative mood. For example : — 
id; ]^5re auf, I cease j ic^ l^orte auf, I ceased ; auf, cease. 
In dependent clauses, on the contrary, the prefix keeps its 
place before the verb, the verb taking the last place in the 
sentence ; as— itenn id; auf^ore, if I cease ; M ic^ aufl)5rte, 
when I ceased. 2. In the past participle, the augment ge 
is inserted between the prefix and the simple verb ; as— 
aufgeljort, ceased. 3. In the supine, the preposition ju is 
inserted between the prefix and the simple verb ; as — 
aufjul)5ren, to cease. A separable prefix always has the 
principal accent. 

§ 107. The syllables 6c, er, emp, ent, 6er, jcr, gc, mi^, and 
the preposition u^ibct, against, are used as inseparable pre- 
fixes. For example:— (Sr l;at bie 2Ba!^rl^cit feiner *’2(u§fage 
Oef^^troren, he has sworn to the truth "of his evidence. 3(3^ 
^a6e mctneti 3^?^ erreic^t, I have attained my object. @ott 
crfutlt, er bcrfpric^^t, God performs what he promises. 

(i 

Notes. 

1. The prefix ant, in point of derivation the same as ent or cnip, is 
likewise inseparable, hut takes the principal accent. The only verb 
compounded with the prefix (in this old form) is ant'ieorten, to answer. 
The past participle has the augment gcaut'njortct. 

2. Some verbs compounded with nuftake the augment in the past 
participle, but before prefix ; as — gemtf abused ; qcmlf btttlgt/ 
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disapproved; gcmifl'i^anfeelt, ill-used. In a few verbs the augment is 
put after the prefix; as— -mi^'gcac^^tct, despised; inip'geartct, degenerated. 
Id all such instances the principal accent falls on the prefix, not on 
the root. 


EXERCISE XIX. 

I have visited^ some friends in Ireland.® The flowers are 
fading.^ The rain^ has refreshed the flowers. Water® the 
plants.® Have you understood^ me ? I do not® understand 
you. Have you received® my letter!^® The gentleman 
would have sold^^ his estate.^® Miss L. has been educated*® 
in Paris. Where does this river rise?*® What has the 
doctoi *® prescribed ? *7 The sea*® swallows up*® many 
treasures.®® Jonah®* was [being] swallowed by a great 
fish.®® The town was [being] besieged.®® Who discovered®'* 
America?®^ Who invented®^ [the] gunpowder ?®7 We are 
betrayed.®® When will you leave®® England ? We shall 
leave London in August.®® Has he left England? [The] 
time®* passes away ®® quickly.®® The horses®^ must be shod.'*® 
He lias not yet answered. The prince®® has abused®^ his 
power.®® The plan®^ has been disapproved.'*® 

* To visit, ^cfitd;cn. ^ Ireland, 3rlanb. ® To fade, ^ocricctfcn. * The 
rain, tn liUcgcn. * To water, bcgicficn. ® The plants, lie SPffanjcn. To 
understand, ioerfleI;cn. ® Arrange ‘ I understand you not.’ ® To receive, 
cm^ifangcn. My letter, meinen 33def (acc.) “ To sell, I'crfaufcn. His 
estate, fciii Sanbgut. To educate, crjicl^cn. This river, liefer Slufl. 

To rise, entfpringeu. The doctor, lev 2tvjt. To prescribe, rcrfd(>rei&en. 

The sea, laS 9)Jccv. To swallow up, rerfe^tingen. Many treasui’es, 
oieic ®d(;a^e. Jonah, Sonars. By a great fish, ron cincin groften 5ifci(je. 

To besiege, bclagern. To discover, ciitbecfcn. America, Slmcrifo. 

To invent, crfiulcit. The gunpowder, lag @d()icfi)idrcr. To betray, 
leiTati;en. To leave, rciiaffcu. In August, iin Slugufl. The time, 
lie 3cit. To pass away, rergcf;cn, Quickly, ** The horses, 

lie ^Pfcrle. ®® To shoo, hcfdjtagcn. The prince, ler gurfl. To abuse, 
mipkaudjctt. His power, [cine Sliac^t. The plan, ler ^tan. To 
disapprove, miplnUigcn. 

§ 108. Prepositions and adverbs, when Uised as prefixes, 
are separable ; as— ab, off' ; an, on ; auf, up ; auS, out ; bei, by ; 
Oa or bar, there ; ein, in ; fort, away ; l^et, hither ; l^ln, thither ; 
mlt, with ; nad^, after ; nieber, down ; oB, over ; bor, before ; 
bpeg, away ; ju, to ; juriicf, back ; gufammen, together, and 
others. For example (£r tcif t ^eute ab, he sets out to-day. 

p » 
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3c^ fing tueine 5lrBeit an, I commenced my work. «®5ren @ie 
auf, leave off. 3^te 3Be(5^fel |lnb angefommen, your bills 
have arrived. 9Benn @ie au^gel^cn, if you go out. Qllg er 
fortging, when he went away. 


EXERCISE XX. 

Do you go out]^ We rise^ very early At what time^ 
do you rise? He is falling aslec]).^ He opens® the book. 
The days^ are growing longer,® and the nights® are growing 
shorter.^® The fisherman casts liis net.^® She arrived^'* 
last night. The train starts at six o’clock.^® 1 shall 
inquire^® at what time the train starts. Has (say, Is) the 
maiP® arrived At what time will the mail arrive ? Pray 
continue.^^ The sun sets.^® It becomes dark when^"^ the 
sun sets. The sun was just^® rising^® as‘^^ we set out.^® The 
moon^® has (say, is) risen. At what time does the sun rise ? 
Put on®® your bonnet.®^ Take off®^ your cloak.®® The 
trees bud®^ in spring,®® and lose®® their leaves in autumn.®^ 
I have copied®® several®® letters. What has happened^® 
here? The cloth has (say, is) shrunk."^® Will you call 
for^® me ? I shall go with^^ yow, if you will call for me. 
Desist^® from thy undertaking.'*® This colour looks ^® very 

* To go out, auSgct^cn. ^ To rise, aufflcT;cn. * Early, * At what 

time, um 3cit. “ To fall asleep, cinfc^tafcn. ® To open (a hook), 

auffci^lagcn. ^ The days, tic 2 : 090 . ® To grow longer, junetpnen. ® The 

nights, tic To grow shorter, abnct;men. The fisherman, ter 

5i|c^er. To cast, auSiucrfcn. His net, fdn “ To arrive, 

anfcmmcn. “ Last night, gcjlcrn 2lbcnt. The train, ter JSa'^njug. 

To start, atgehen. At six o’clock, um fed^S lU>r. To inquire, fid) 
crfimtigcn. The mail, tic aSriefpofi, or tic Spofi- See § 67, 2. “ To 

continue, fcrtfat;ren. To set, untcrgcl^cn. When, menu. “ Just, eben. 

** To rise, aufgcl^cn. As, al3. To set out, nbreifen. The moon, 
ter QHcnt. Regarding the conjugation of the verb, see § 67, 2. To 
put on, aiiffc^ctt. Your bonnet, 3:i;ven >§ut (acc.) To take off, abhgen. 
** Your cloak, 3:^rcn uHantcl (acc.) To bud, au 8 f(i(>tagcn. In spring, 
im Stuffing. *® To lose the leaves, fid^ cntblAttcrn. In autumn, im 
-§crbfi. To copy, abfc^rcibcn. Several, mel;rcrc. '*® To happen, 
fic^ jutragen. The cloth, tag 3eug. ** To shrink, cinlaufcn. See § 67, 2. 
** To call for, abl^olcn. ■** To go with, mitgci^cn. To desist, abficl;cn. Use 
the second person singular of the imperative. From thy undertaking, 
wn tcincm Unterncl^men. This colour, tiefc 5arbc. To look, auSfei^cti. 
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beautiful.^^ Begin.®® When did you begin the study of 
the German language ? Have you already begun ? I shall 
begin to-morrow. W'hen docs the play®-' begin ? Can you 
tell®® me®^ at what time the play begins ? Stand up.®® The 
door opens.®® Shut®^ the window.®® Have you shut the 
window ? 

** Beautiful, To begin, ojifatigcn. ** The study of the German 

language, baS @tubimn bcv bcutfctcn @^rad;c. The play, ba8 @d[>auf'b'icL 
*** To tell, fageu. Me, mir (djit.) “ To stand up, nuffic()cn. To 
open (intrans.), aufgcl^cn. To shut, jumad;^!!. The window, baS 
^cnjlcr. 


§ 109. The prepositions burd), through ; iibcr, over; unter, 
under ; um, round ; I)inter, behind, are used both as separable 
and inseparable prefixes, according as either the prefix or 
the root of the verb has the principal accent. If the same 
verb can be used in both ways, the variation in usage is 
accompanied by a marked difierence in the signification. 
To the majority of verbs of this kind the rule may be applied, 
that the prefix is separable when the verb is used in its 
I)rimitive sense, but inseparable when the verb is used in a 
figurative sense. Examples : — 


to pull through, 
bur^laufen, to run through. 
bur^'fcJ^netben, to cut through. 


u'berftel^en, to project, 
h'bcrgel^en, to go over. 

h'Bctfe^en, to leap over, to 
ferry over. 

u'berle^en, to lay over, 
un'tcrl^alten, to hold under, 
un'tcrbrucfen, to press under, 
iim'ge^en, to go round, to make 
a roundabout way. 
^in'tergeljen, to go behind, to 
a back-room. 


burd^^iel}en, to roam through, 
burd^tau'fcn, to peruse hastily. 
bui*d)fd)nci'beib to intersect, 
plough through (c.y. the 
waves). 

uBerfte'^eu, to overcome, 
uberge'^en, to pass over in 
silence. 

uberfe'len^ to translate. 

ubetle'gen, to consider. 
unter^aTten, to entertain, 
unterbrud'en^'to oppress, 
umge'^en, to evade. 

l^intcvgcT)en, to deceive. 


Most verbs compounded with the above prefixes, however, 
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are only used either in the one way or in the other. The 
adverb inlebcr, again, occurs as an inseparable prefix only in 
irieber^olen, to rei)eat ; in all other instances it is separable ; 
as in — trie'berfommen, to come again ; trie'bcrbringcn, to bring 
back, (fee. ; and likewise in ^uie'berl^olen, meaning ^ to fetch 
back.’ 


EXERCISE XXL 

I pull the rope^ through. We roamed through the 
surrounding country The carpenter^ saws through^ the 
wood. Tlie ship ploughs through the waves. ^ The roof® 
projects. I have gone through ^ many trials.^ They went 
over to the enemy We passed it over in silence. Ferry 
me over. Translate the passage.^^ We have translated a 
page.^^ She held the glass under. She entertained the 
company.^^ They evaded the law.*^ lie has deceived 
me. Bring it back. Repeat the sentence.^'^ We shall 
come again. 

* The rope, baS ®eU. * The 8urroun(iing country, btc llmgcgcnb. * The 
carpenter, tcv Btmmcrmann. * To saw through, buvdjfdgen. * The waves, 
bic 933cUcn. “ The roof, bag ^ad), ' To go through, ufectflc^cn. ® Many 

trials, bide SPvufungen. ® To the enemy, jum iicinbe. The passage, bic 
@tdlc. ” A page, eiuc 0cite. The company, bic ®cfcf(fd()aft. The 
law, ba3 ®cfc^. Tho sentence, ben (acc.) 

§ 110. Compound prefixes (as— Therein, l^inaug, t>orbei, border, 
boriiber, babei, babon, (fee.) are used like simple separable 
})refixes, if each of the two components by itself is separable 
Tho principal accent is put on the second component of the 
prefix. For example: — fage b Oliver', I foretell; er ifl 
babon'^elaiifen, he has run away. 

But if a separable, and therefore accented, prefix is followed 
by jin inseparable and unaccented one, only the first can 
be separated. The past participle of such verbs takes no 
augment. For example : — an'erfennen, to acknowledge ; id? 
erfenne an, I acknowledge; id; anerfannt, I have 
acknowledged; anjitcrfennen, to acknowledge, ©in'gc^ 
ftel^cn, to confess; cr i\eftanb cin, he confessed; er ^at 
eingefianben, he has confessed. 

Note. 

There is a third class of verbs which have two prefixes, but in which 
the unaccented prefix precedes the accented cue. In such instances, both 
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are inseparable, because, strictly speaking, the second syllable is no 
verbal prej&x at all, but forms part of the compound substantive or 
selective from which verbs of this kind are derived. For example; — 
\)erab'refccn, to make an agreement, is derived from Qlkebc, agreement; 
ocrafc'fd^icbcn, to dismiss, from dismissal; vcraii 'flatten, to arrange, 

prepare, from 3lnflatt, preparation ; ttcran^djla^cn, to estimate, from Slnfd^Iag, 
estimate ; tocraiiS'gabcn, to expend, from ^luggabe, expense ; bcauf'tragcn, to 
commission, from 3Iuftrag, commission ; bemit'teibcn, to pity, from 3JiitIcib, 
pity ; t>can'f;n'uc^cn, to claim, from 21nft»rud;, claim ; bcun'vut;tgcn, to dis- 
quiet, from unrut}ig, unquiet. All verbs of this last-mentioned class 
follow the weak conjugation, because they ai-e derivatives. (See §§73 
and 92). 

§ 111. Of those compound verbs whose determinative 
component is a substantive or adjective, some are inseparable, 
others separable. In both cases they have the accent on the 
first or determinative component, not on the root. 

1. The following, among others, are inseparable, hut have 
this peculiarity, that in the past participle they take the 
augment before the prefix: — luei^fagen, to prophesy; lufts 
luanbeln^ to walk for pleasure ; red;tfertigett, to justify ; 

to comply ; Itebfofen, to caress. 

Note. 

Verbs derived from compound substantives, and therefore not being 
compound verbs in the strict sense of the word, must bo distinguished 
from the above ; e, g, — friiT;fluden, to breakfast ; ratf;fci(?lagcu, to deliberate ; 
argiuol^mn, to suspect; 6anbl;akn, to handle; loettcifcrn, to emulate; 
mallfal^vtcn, to go on a pilgi-image, &.C., derived from Srul;ftud, 

'§anbl;abc, 2Bcttctfcr, Sdlallfal^rt. 

2. The following verbs (compounded with adjectives) are 

separable : — gro^tl^un, gro^ftirec^en, to boast; 

legfprec^fn, to acquit ; ftd) IcSfagen, to renounce ; 

to wish well ; to do good ; ^oc^ad^ten, iucrt^fd)d^cn^ 

to esteem highly ; (^utfagen, to stand security ; frcilaffen, to 
set free ; genugtl^uii, to satisfy ; iua^rne^men, to observe ; 
feft^alten, to hold fast, (fee. In all these, the two components 
— namely, the adjective and verb — do not .strictly coalesce 
into one notion, and therefore admit of being separated. 

Note. 

Verbs compounded with the a^ective uott, full, are inseparable, the 
root taking the principal accent. The past participle dispenses with the 
augment. For example; — roUbringcu, to accomplish ^ast participle 
voUbrad?t); ttoltenbcn, to finish (past participle nolicnbet); ^ofifit^ven, to 
achieve; »dtftrcdcn, to put into effect; »oU 5 iel;en, to execute These 
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really compound verbs must, however, not bo confounded with such 
expressions as toolt fullen, to make full, or fill to the brim ; fid) tvinlen, 
to drinlc one’s fill, &c., in which voll entirely preserves the character and 
meaning of an adjective, and does not form part of the verb, 


EXERCISE XXII. 

He came in.^ Have I not foretold^ it 1 The thief ^ has 
run away.^ Go out.^ He has missed® the mark. He 
hazards^ his life.® I acknowledge^ your kindness.^® He 
has admitted^^ bis error.^^ The conditions^® have been 
agreed upon.^"^ We have expended a large sum.^® Many 
soldiers will be dismissed.^® W e shall arrange a meeting.^ 
They walked in the grove.^- We have complied^® with 
his request. She caressed her mother.^® The culprit^ 
has been acquitted.^® I stand security for him.®® He will 
soon be set free.®^ She is [being] held in high esteem by 
all,®® Have you already breakfasted?®*^ We breakfast at 
nine o’clock. I have handled®® the bow.®® The painter ®7 
has finished®® the picture.®® The sentence will immediately^^ 
be put"^^ in execution. 

* To come in, l^erctnfommcn. * To foretell, loor^ccfagcn. ® The thief, 
bcc 3Dtcb. * To run away, ta»onlaufcn. (See § 67, 2). ^ To go out, 

rpnflu3gcl;en. ® To miss the mark, tiorbeifci{jtcfcn. ' To hazard, baranfe^cit. 
• His life, fein Seben. * To acknowledge, anertennen. Your kindness, 
S^ire ®ute. “ To admit, cingeftcl;en. His error, fetnen 3n:tt;um (acc.) 

The conditions, tic JBetingungen. To agi-ee upon, toerabrcbcti. ** To 
expend, terauggaben. A large sum, cine grejic (Suinmc. ” Many 
soldiers, tttclc @oltatcn. To dismiss, ttcrabfcbicten. “ To arrange, 
tjcranflaitcn. A meeting, cine 3ufammcnfunft. To walk (for pleasure), 
tuftmantetn. ” In the gi’ove, in tem "^ain. To comply with, mthfal^ren. 
** His request, feiner 33ittc (dat.) ** To caress, liebfefcn. Her mother, 
i^re SJhittcr. The culprit, ter 35crbrcd()cr. To acquit, frcifprcc^cn. To 
stand security, gutfagen. For him, fiir if;n. To set free, freitaffen. 

To hold in liigh esteem, ]^od;acbtcn. By all, toon 2lllcn. *** To break- 
fast, frubfluden. To handle, bantbaben. The bow, ten S3rgcn (acc.) 

The painter, ter SJlalcr. To finish, toUentcn. ** The picture, ta« 
aSitt. ‘‘® The sentence, tag llrtl^cit " Immediately, fogleic^. To put 
m execution, »oltfIre(fcn. 

§ 1 12. The German language abounds with phrases which 
come under the category of compound verbs, inasmuch as, 
although compound in form, yet in signification they express 
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the simple notion of a verb. They are, therefore, used like 
separable compound verbs. For example: — 2)anf fageu, to 
thank, or return thanks ; »§auS l^alten, to keep house ; @tatt 
finbcih to take place ; gehen, to abandon, expose ; 

Stanb l^alten, to keep one’s ground ; ®tanbe hringen, to 
accomplish ; ju Stanbe fommcn^ to be brought about, arrive 
at completion ; ju fommen, to come to one’s aid ; j^u 
©runbe ri(^ten, to ruin ; gu ©runbc gc^en, to be ruined ; 
^eil ncl^mcn, to take part ; bieten, to defy ; .&ot)n 
fprec^en, to mock ; SRebe to answer ; jur 9lebe fteHen 

or fe|cn, to call to account ; bag SBort teben^ to defend ; ju 
irerbcn, to fall to one’s lot ; im @tid?e laffen, to leave 
))chind, or in the lurch ; in 5(nfpru(b uet^nicn, to lay claim to ; 
futlicb (or ijorlieb) ne^nien, to be content, to put up with ; 
inne njerben, to perceive ; ^um 33orfd}ein fommen, to appear ; 
gu Seibe to harm ; gcben, to j)ay attention ; in 
nel^men, to take care. Such expressions may be compared 
with the Latin verba facere^ to make words — that is, to 
speak ; opem ferre, to bring help — that is, to help ; and 
others. 


EXERCISE XXIII. 

I have returned thanks to him.^ The meeting^ has not 
taken place. He has abandoned himself to [the] seduction.^ 
We shall not abandon our principles.'^ Will he accomplish 
the work Will the alliance® be brought about ? Untoward 
circumstances 7 have ruined his business.® Will you take 
part in the game 1 ® I defy all obstacles.^® I shall answer 
you.^^ He called me to account. His friends have left 
him in the lurch, I must lay claim to your forbearance.^® 
You must put up with little. It has (say, is) appeared 
again. Pay attention, I have not paid any attention 
to it.^^ 


* To him, t^m. * The meeting, ble SScrfammtufig. * To seduction, 
ber 3Scrfur;rung. * Our principles, unfi’c ©runbfd^c. ® The work, ba« SBerf. 
® The alliance, baS SSunbntf. ’ Untoward circumstances, tuibcrttjftcttgc 
SBcrl^AItnifCc. * His business, fein * In the game, an bem @plcte. 

All obstacles, atten •^inberniffen (dat.) “ You, 3t;ncn (dat.) His 
ftiends, feinc S^rcunbe. To your forbe.arance, 3(;rc ^ai^fic^t (acc.) With 
little, mit SBenigcm. To it, barauf. 
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THE SUBSTANTIVE AND ITS KINDS. 

§ 113. The substantive is a word which expresses the 
idea of an existence— that is, of a person or thing. Sub- 
stantives are divided into concrete and abstract, A concrete 
substantive is the name of an object which can be per- 
ceived l)y the senses, or which really exists ; as — STOanu, 
man ; gtau, woman ; @tabt, town ; river ; SSogel, 

bird ; Sonne, sun ; iffiaffet, water. An abstract substantive is 
the name of a thing which is only conceived by the mind 
as having an independent existence; as — Sprung, leap; 
ffad, fall ; greube, joy ; ScJ^Iaf, sleep ; ®d^5nl()eit, beauty ; 
folly. 

§ 114. The concrete substantives are divided into comnhon 
names, •proper names, collective names, and names of materials. 

1. A common name is a name common to all the indivi- 
duals of the same class of persons or things; as — SBann, 
man ; @ngef, angel ; '^unb, dog ; @tabt, town ; 5’lu^, river ; 
Saum, tree ; 23oge(, bird. 

2. A proper name is a name which is proper or peculiar 

to the individual person or thing bearing it, and therefore 
distinguishes one individual from all other individuals of the 
same kind; as— Sutler, ®uro^)a, ©nglanb, Sonbon, 

3, Names of materials are names of things which do not 
admit of any distinction of individuals or of number, but 
only of quantity ; as— ffiaffer, water ; SBein, wine ; @anb, 
sand ; Stiver, sugar ; meal ; ©taiib, dust. 

4, A collective name expresses a plurality of individual 
persons or things of the same kind represented as a whole ; 
as— aSoIf, peoplQ; i&cer, army; cattle; i}5rieftcrf(haft, 
priesthood ; ©ebirge, range of mountains ; ®ctu6ff, collection 
of clouds. 

§ 115. Abstract substantives are divided into — 

1. Names of actions; as— sprung, leap ; Slid, look; 3luf, 
call ; ©d^Iag, stroke ; Satl/ fall ; @el)eul, howling ; ©erajfel, 
rattling/. 
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2. Names of conditions ; as — Stiebe, peace ; Srcubc, joy ; 

fear ; sleep ; rest ; ©eliB^cit, bliss. 

3. Names of qualities; as — beauty; filter, 

age ; Sugenb, youth j ®r5§e, greatness ; SBeiS^eit, wisdom ; 
^^or^eit, folly. 

§ 116. When adjectives and infinitives are used in the 
sense of substantives, they are termed adjective substantives^ 
and verbal svbstantives respectively, to distinguish them from 
substantives proper. For example ; — bie SBeifen, the sages ; 
bU ©ele^rten, the learned ; ba0 ©ci^pne, the beautiful ; ba^ 
8ingen, the singing ; bag dteifen, the travelhng. 


xin. 

THE ARTICLE, AND ITS CONNECTION WITH 
THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

§ 117, The article serves to single out an object from 
among other objects of the same class. An object thus 
singled out can be of a more or less definite kind, and hence 
we distinguish between a definite article — ^ber, bie, bag, the — 
and an indefinite article — etn, eine, ein, a, an. For example : — 
Der itonig bon ®nglanb, the King of England ; bie ^onige 
bon ^4^reuf3en unb bon @a^fen, the Kings of Prussia and of 
Saxony; eg toar einmat ein %^onig, there was once a king. 
The definite article has different forms for the three genders, 
the masculine (ber), the feminine (bie), and the neuter (bag), 
by which it points out the gender of its substantive. The 
forms of the indefinite article are less perfect. Both articles 
being declinable, they agree with the substantive not only in 
gender, but also in case and number. The plural of the 
definite article is the same for all the three genders ; the 
indefinite can, from its nature, have a singular only. 

Not«. 

Formerly, the German language had no article. 2)cr, tie, taS, is 
originally a demonstrative pronoun, meaning * that.’ It was used, how- 
ever, in the capacity of an article at a very early period ; for, it appears 
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as such in the old High-Gennan language, although its use there is less 
indispensable, and of a more limited nature, than in the modem language. 
The use of the numeral cin, owe, Jis an indefinite article, was not intro- 
duced till the ninth century. In old High-Gemian, it had the force of an 
indefinite pronoun, meaning ‘ some one,’ the Latin quidam^ aliquis. 


§ 118. DECLENSION OF THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 
singular. plural. 

r N t N 

MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTER. ALL THREE GENDERS. ENGLISH. 


Norn, 

ber, 

bie, bag, 

bie, 

the. 

Gen. 

beg, 

ber, beg, 

ber, 

of the. 

Dot. 

bem, 

ber, bem, 

ben. 

to the, 

Acc. 

ben, 

bie, bag, 

bie. 

the. 


DECLENSION OF THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 



SINGULAR. 



r 

MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

.NEUTER. 

RNOL18B. 

Nom. 

eln. 

cine. 

ein. 

a. 

Gen. 

eineg, 

etner. 

elneg, 

of a. 

Dot. 

cinem, 

einer. 

etnem, 

to a. 

Acc. 

einen, 

eine, 

cin, 

a. 


The definite article is often contracted with prepositions, 
as — 


a. am 

for an bem. 

c. an’g 

for an bag. 

beini- 

. . bei bem. 

aufg 

. . . auf bag. 

im 

. . in bem. 

burd;’g 

. . . burd; bag. 

bom 

. . bon bem. 

fitr’g 

... fur bag. 

^iim 

. . ju bem. 

in’g 

... in bag. 

b. 3ur 

. . ju ber. 

um’g 

... urn bag. 


Not«. 

Other contractions, such as untcrm, ubcrm, ^intcriu, unter’g, ubcv’^, l^intcr’8, 
miber’S, &c., are generally avoided by good authors, although they occur 
pretty often in cominon conversation. But forms like aufm for auf tcm, 
au«m for auS bem, burc^jn for bur(J|> ben, are very inelegant, because offensive 
to the ear. 

§ 119. Common Names generally have one of the two 
articles, except in the following cases ; — 

1. There is no article required in the plural of common 
names, when the singular has the indefinite article ; as — eiR 
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JTinb, a child, plural Jtiiiber, children; ein a book, 

plural 2Biicl;er, books* 

2. The article is dispensed with in a great number of 

phrases, in which a common name is joined to a proposition, 
to express various adverbial relations ; as — bet 3^ifd)e, at 
table; bet ^ofc,. at court; nad^ to court; SBett, to 
bed ; to dinner or sui)per, literally, to table ; gu 

2)tart:tc, to market ; gu on foot ; 4^^ferbe, on horse- 

back ; SBagen, in a coach ; gu «§aufe, at home ; naci^ ‘§aufe, 
home, &c. 

3. A common name, when used as a title before a 
proper name, or as a title or heading of a book, takes no 
article ; as— ‘§err 3D?utter, Mr Muller ; doctor !^ut^er, Doctor 
Luther; ®eutfcl;e ©rammattf, German grammar; 33orrebc, 
preface. 

§ 120. The definite article is employed in German, contrary 
to the usage of the Enghsh language, to represent the whole 
genus of a thing expressed by a common name. For 
example: — ber ijH tnit 93mtunft bctvibt, man is 

endowed with reason, ^et Sifd) fdfpcimnit unb ber 33ogeI 
(all) fishes swim, and (all) birds fly. 2)ie @icben flub 
oaks are fine trees. 

§ 121. Proper Names are generally used without any 
article, except in the Ibllowing cases : — 

1. Names of rivers, seas, lakes, mountains, and forests take 
the definite article; as~bie ^Ibe, the Elbe; bie DIorbfee, 
the German Ocean; ber 35obeufee, the lake of Constance; 
ber 93roden, the Brocken; bet '&arg, the Harz mountains; 
ber 93cl^menralb, the Bohemian forest. 

2. The names of those countries and towns which are of the 
masculine or feminine gender, take the definite article ; as— 
bie 0dpreig, Switzerland; bie ^i^urfei, Turkey; ber 0lt;eingau, 
the circle of the Rhine (in Nassau) ; ber '§ciag, the Hague. 
Also the names of those countries which>are used only in 
the plural ; as — bie -[llieberlanbe, the Netherlands. 

3. The names of months take the definite article ; e.g. — 
ber ifi berdnberlidb/ April is changeable. 

4. When a proper name is qualified by an adjective, it 

takes the definite article ; as — ^ber grofe 01elfon, great Nelson ; 
bab maieftatifd^e 3Senebig, majestic Venice. , 
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5. A proper name takes an article, either the definite or 
indefinite, according as the connection may require, when it 
is used in the sense of a common name, or when several 
individuals have the same name in common ; as — eln 

a (man like) Luther ; bie Olap^aele unfrer Raphaels 

of our time; eiu 33oui*(ion, a Bourbon; bie SBourbonett, the 
Bourbons. 

6. With names of persons, the definite article is sometimes 
used in its primitive meaning — ^namely, that of a demon- 
strative pronoun; e.g. — J)a ift bet Sch.^ there is that 
(well-known man) Tell. 

7. Sometimes the definite article is employed with proper 
names merely for the purpose of indicating the case, especially 
when the proper name cannot be inflected ; as — ber iob beS 
0ofrate6, the death of Socrates. 51ugiiftu§ abo^tirtc ben 
^iSeriug, Augustus adopted Tiberius. 2)en ‘§eftor l^at 5leneaS 
iibcrlebt, Aeneas survived Hector. 

8. The names bag libitum, elysium ; b a 0 ^^atabieS, paradise ; 
bet XaxicavL^f Tartarus ; bie '^bUe, hell; bet J&immel, heaven ; 
bie SBotfel^ung, providence, are always used with an article, 
except in the phrase gen '§imntel, towards heaven. 

§ 122. Names of materials do not usually require an article. 
There are only two exceptions : — 

1. When the name of a material assumes the nature of a 
common name, one species being distinguished from other 
species of a like material; as — eiu 0alg, a (species of) 
salt; bie 0alje, the salts or kinds of salt; cin 2Bnn, a 
(kind of) wine; bie franco jl[d)en 3Beine, the French wines; 
bie 3[12ild) ifl fauer, the milk (that is, this particular milk) 
is sour. 

2. When the entire genus of a material is to be expressed, 
the definite article is generally used; e.g, — bag SBaffer ift 
farHo0, water is colourless. 2)a§ £Luedfilber ift ein jlufflgeS 
'Ftetatt, quicksilver is a liquid metal. 2)er 3Bein erfreut M 
^Itenfc^en »&erj, Gf, wine gladdens the heart of man. 

§ 123. Collectwe Substantives are, according to circumstances, 
used with or without an article: — bag the people; 

cin QSolf/ a people; bie SSblfer the nations of 

Europe. @r l^dlt 93ie^, he keeps cattle. J)ag |at 
berlaufen^ the cattle are straying. 
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§ 124. Abstract Buhstantwea do not require an article, 
except when they signify actions. For example: — Set 
mti^ utib 5!abel crtragcn lernen, 6?., man must 

learn to bear both praise and censure, ©lucf mad^t O.^ 

success gives courage. 2)er ®ang nac3^ bem (Sifenl^ammer, 
the walk to the forge. (Silt ertbnte, a cry was heard. 
But even names of conditions and qualities frequently 
take an article, not only when the abstract notion is indi- 
vidualised, as in bet Sriebe ber <Beete, the peace of the soul; 
bie i&lebe ©otteS, the love of God; but often also when the 
abstract idea is used in a general sense, as in ba§ iff 
fun, life is short; bie berget)t, time passes away; bie 
)&iebe mac^t ben 3BettIcr rcicSb, Tieck^ love makes a beggar rich; 
ber ^-Slpenjager Uebt bie ®efa|)r, Jacobs, the hunter of the Alps 
loves danger. In the latter case, the definite article serves 
at the same time to shew the case of the substantive ; 

bie <Stimme gute§ unb ber 93ernunft, G., 

hear the voice of good counsel and of reason. @3 fafit bet 
un§ feine ^^rcine, als bie ill^rane ber Sreube unb (Danfbarfeit, 
Kr., there is no tear shed among us, except the tear of joy 
and gi'atitude. 

§ 125. When two or more substantives of the same gender 
and number are joined together, the article, if required at 
all, is put before the first substantive only. For example - 
bie ®nabc, QBei^^cit, unb )^iebe ©otteg, the mercy, wisdom, and 
love of God. ^ie STeunbe unb ^llacbbarn biefeg Sl^anncg, the 
friends and neighbours of this man. But when substantives 
thus connected are not of the same gender and number, the 
article is put before each; as — er beinicg bie ^raft unb ben 
eineS ^bwen, he shewed the strength and courage of a 
lion, ^ie 21Jutter unb bie 0d)tueflern flnb au^gegangen, the 
mother and the sisters are gone out. 3^r 3Sater er inner te fie 
an bie SBurbe unb ©rl^aben'^eit ber 5S!ugenb, i^re 21iutter an bie 
©tu|e unb ben 3!rojl, ben fie geiudl^rt, her father reminded 
her of the dignity and sublimity of virtvp, her mother of 
the support and consolation it affords. In like manner, 
the omission of the article is not admissible, if the sub- 
stantives placed side by side have an antithetical force, 
even though they be of the same gender and number. For 
instance, in ber ffitrjl, ber SBiirger, ber SBauer, the prince, 
the citizen, the peasant, <kc., the article must be put before 
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each noun ; and so also in bet SSatet unb bet the 

father and the son. 

Note. 

These remarks hold good with regard to pronouns and adjectives also ; 
e.g, — tin bui'(i()btungcn fctncr ©natc uiit fiicbc, I am filled with 
a sense of his mercy and love. 3)tc unau8fpvcd^li(^c ©nabc unb Sichc 
bc« '^crrU; the mefTablc mercy and love of the Lord. @r t;at bic Bfrcubc 
nub «$effnung feint « SSatevg nub feiner SRuttcr ttcrntcf;tct, he has destroyed 
the joy and hope of his father and mother. (Seine gro^e ilraft unb fein 
grojjcr OJiutf;, Ms great strength and courage. 

§ 126. When a substantive in the genitive stands imme- 
diately before another substantive, by which it is governed, 
the article is omitted before the latter ; as — ®otte§ 
the wisdom of God. 3}(eine0 3i3atcr§ *§aiiS, my father’s house. 
!£)et ^ugenb 53fab ifl anfaiici§ jleil, the path of virtue is steep 
at first. 2)e0 i£l)re ift niir Sch.^ the king’s 

honour is sacred to me. 

§ 127. The definite article is employed, instead of the 
indefinite, in such expressions as — brei itjaler bte @IIe, three 
dollars a yard; gireinial bie 5Bocl)e, twice a week; jel^n 
Slieilen ben itag, ten miles a day. • 

§ 128. There is no article used in the following and some 
similar phrases : — in in a passion ; in @ile, in a hurry ; 

mit fd;ira(j^er 0ttmine, in a faint voice ; id) l^abe I 

have a headache ; id} ^abe I have a mind or desire. 
Neither is the practice of putting the indefinite article before 
* few, hundred, thousand,’ ado])ted in German ; as — ireuigc 
SKcilen, a few miles; l^unbert ©c^ritte, a hundred steps; 
taufeub a thousand years. 


XIV. 

THE GENDER OP SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 129. The German language has three genders — the 
masculine, feminine, and neuter. In the appellations of 
persons and of those animals in which the language distin- 
guishes the natural sex, the grammatical gender corresponds 
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with the natural sex ; as — bcr SPMnU; the man ; bie ffrau, the 
woman ; bet ©olf, the wolf ; bie SSoIfln, the she-wolf. 

Votes. 

1. JDa6 SBcib, the woman, wife, and ba3 9J?cnf(^, the wench, are excep- 
tions. Also compounds like bag Sraitcuitmmcr, the woman ; bic SHannSbc^on, 
the male person; and stich derivatives as — bag fUMbctcn, the girl; baS 
gtdutein, the young lady ; bag .ftndBd^cn, the little boy, &c., in all of which 
the last component (3tmmcr, ^^crfon) or the derivative suffix (c^en, Icin) 
detennines the gender. 

2. Some generic names of living beings — that is, names denoting the 
kind, without having regard to the sex — are of the neuter gender ; for 
instance — bag Jltnb, the child; bag iKcl;, the roe; bag ^Ifcvb or bag 

the horse ; bag Siiffcn, the foal ; bag i^anim, the lamb ; bag Jtalb, the calf ; 
bag ditnb; the neat (bovine animal) ; bag 0cf)af, the sheep ; bag ©dfjinctn, the 
pig; bag the young pig; bag «^ul)n, the fowl. A few names of 

animals, peculiar to foreign countries and bearing un-German names, are 
likewise neuter ; as — bag .^i'amccl, the camel; bag 2)remcbar, the dromedary; 
bag ilrofabtl, the crocodile ; bag iiama, the llama ; bag Sebra, tlie zebra ; bag 
j?dngumf), the kangaroo ; bag ®nu, the gnu, &c. But the generic names of 
most other animals are masculine or femimne ; as — ber ?lbtcr, the eagle ; 
bcr the fish ; bcr Svpfd;, the frog ; bic 0cl[?Vbof6c, the swallow ; bic i^licgc, 
the fly ; bic iffac^tigalb the nightingale. Generic tenns denoting the human 
species are masculine ; as — bcr 3Jtcnf(^, man, the human being (the Latin 
homo); bcr Bbuiffiug, the twin; bcr ©dugling, the suckling; bcr fiicbling, 
the favourite ; bcr Sinbling, the foundling, &c. ; excepting bic ?Pcrfen, the 
person ; bic SSSaife, the orphan, and bag Jlinb, the child. 

§ 130. All names of things should be of the neuter gender ; 
but by a kind of personification the German language assigns 
the masculine or feminine gender even to many names of 
things. The gender of such substantives may be ascertained 
partly from their meaning, partly and principally from their 
form. 

§ 131. The meaning determines the gender of names of 
things in the following cases : — 

1. The names of seasons, months, and days are masculine, 
except Dag 3ci'^r/the year. 

2. The names of stones and mountains are masculine. 

3. Most proper names of rivers are feminine ; except bcr 
SHl^ein, bet SKain, ber S^eefar, ber Sed^, ber 3nn, &c. ; and many 
rivers belonging to foreign countries, as — ^ber ^0, bct 9RU, ber 
©angeg, ber SPhffiffippi, &c. 

Note. 

Some names of foreign rivers, originally masculine, are in German used 
as feminine, in accordance with the prevailing analogy of the language ; 
e»g , — ^bic bie Jltber, bic JE^emfe. 
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4. Proper names of countries and towns are neuter, 
excepting those of countries ending in et, au, and which 
are feminine, and bie Wlaxt, bie litrim, bie Scbante, ble Ufraitte, 
ber 9Jelobonne§/ ber 'Saag ; and also those compounded with 
®ftU, district, which are masculine from the gender of the 
last component. 

5. The names of metals are neuter, except — bet 

pinchbeck ; ber steel ; ber zinc ; ber Jt'obalt, 

cobalt ; ber 2Gi6mutl), bismuth ; bie ^(atina, platina. 

6. All words which have not been substantives originally, 
but which arc used as such, to exr)ress abstract ideas or 
names of things, are of the neuter gender ; as — ba§ 2Betm 
unb bag -iiber, the if and but ; ba§ ^21 unb O, the alpha and 
omega ; bag @cf)6ne, the beautiful ; bag ®rl)abcne, the sublime ; 
and all infinitives used in the sense of substantives j as — 
bag QReifen, the travelling ; bag the reading ; bag l^ebeiii 
the life. 

§ 132. The form determines the gender in the following 
cases ; — 

1. Monosyllabic substantives are masculine. 

This rule, according to rule 6, extends also to those com- 
pound substantives of which a masculine monosyllable 
forms the last component, and therefore embraces a very 
large number of words. But, at the same time, it is subject 
to a great many exceptions, which are contained in the two 
subjoined lists. For the sake of completeness, these lists 
contain also such substantives as fall under the rules and 
exceptions given in §§ 129 and 131. 


a . Feminine Monosyllables. 

All substantives marked thus t have two genders, but with a different 
signification for each. In every such instance, see § 133. 


ble proscription. 

anguish. 

1 / 5lrt, manner. 

« axe. 

« 9Ban!, bench. 


bie SBai, bay. 

» aSraut, bride. 
f SBrunji, conflagration. 

SBrujl, breast. 

« SBrut, brood, 
w SBudjl, bay. 
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bie 93ufg, castle. 

bie SUJac^t, might. 

// expeclitioD. 

it 

SO^agb, maid-servant 

it gaup, fist. 

ftt 

boundary. 

// flight. 

fa 

2)?arfd^, marsh, fen. 

a SIur,#eld. 

t 

SD^ap:, mast, fattening. 

// jjlut, flood. 


SlJaug, mouse. 

Ronu, form. 


excise. 

a freight 


Wlxl^, milk. 

a Stau, woman. 


SO^ilg, milt. 

time. 


01a^t, night. 

fruit. 


£fla^t, seam. 



need. 

« ffurt, ford. 


0luU, zero. 

« goose. 


nut. 

a ®eif, goat. 


^ein, torment. 

gout 


5ipid)t, duty. 

it @ier, eagerness. 


$ofl, post. 

it glow. 


Sprad^t, splendour. 

®ruft, grave. 


Ciual, torment 

(SJunft, favour. 


0^aft; rest 

t *§aft; custody. 


dysentery. 

ti '§anb, hand. 


@aat^ seed. 

t§afl, haste. 


0au, sow. 

'&aut, skin. 


0cl)am, shame. 

*• grace. 


host, troop. 

t *&ut, guard. 


(©dbau, show. 

3agb, chase. 


0d)eu, dread.^ 

cleft 


(Sdbidbt, layer, stratum. 

•• food. 


@d}lad^t, battle. 

.Jlraft, strength. 


iSd}Iudpt^ ravine. 

tt cow. 


0d?luft defile. 

»t art. 


0c^ma(^, disgrace. 

a (obsolete), election.^ 


0^nur, cord. 

tt iCafi, load. 


0d^rift, writing. 

•• Sau8, louse. 


0d)uIb^guilt ; debt 

•t Sifl, cunning. 


©c^ur/shearing. 

t* Suft, air. 

t 

0d;tuuljl, swelling. 

tt SujI, pleasure.^ 

t 

0ee, sea. 


1 Also bte SBlttfur, arbitrariness. 

^ SBcrtujt, loss (derived from \>ertiercn, to lose), is masculine. 
® 9lbfd[)eu, abhorrence, is masculine. 

O 
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bie 0id^t, siglifc.^ 

@^reu, chaff. 

trace. 

©tabt, town. 

©tatt, stead, place. 
it ©tint, brow. 

©treu, litter. 

it ©uc^t, longing, passion. 
tt deed, 
door. 

•t load, costume. 

pasturage. 

*t Vif)X, watch. 

SBad^t, guard. 


bie choice. 
o ®anb, wall.* 

+ 2Be]^t, defence. 

// 2BeIt, world. 

heavy weight, 

bulk. 

// ffiulft, pad. 

// 2Bur|!, sausage.* 

// rage. 

// number. 

/' 3^ib time. 
n 3icr, ornament. 

// 3u(^t, discipline. 

// Bnnft, guild. 


* The simple substantive ©Idjt is only used in phrases like auf 
(payable) at sight; nad^ after sight. But it occurs in many com- 
pound' substantives, as — purpose; 5lu6fic^t, prospect; (linfltbt, 
insight ; 9ftucffid;t, regard, &c., which are all of the feminine gender. 

* SJornjant), pretence, and 5l«ftDvmb; expense, are masculine. 

® >&anen)uril, jack-pudding, is masculine from its signification. 

Note*. 

1. There are to be added to this list a small number of substantives 
compounded with such feminine monosyllables as are no longer used as simple 
nouns. A few of the subjoined compounds, however, have assumed the 
feminine gender solely from their analogous mode of derivation, the simple 
noun never having been in use at all : — tic Slnfunft, arrival ; bie Bufunft, 
future, and others compounded witb funft ; bie 5lnba(^t; devotion (but ber 
QSerbad^jt, suspicion; ber JBcbacfjt, consideration); bie JKudfet;c and bie 
SCBicbertel^r, return (but ber ffiertcl^r, intercourse) ; bie ©cgcinrart, yiresence ; 
bie SBot^iburft, exigency, necessaries ; bie 9tnftatt, preparation, establishment ; 
bie Slad^vidjt, intelligence (but bev i8ciid;t, report) ; bie ©infalt, simplicity ; 
bie ©orgfalt, carefulness; bie Slvbcit, labour; bie SScrnunft, reason; bie 
SBcrjidjt; renunciation. 

2. The seemingly abnormal gender of many monosyllabic feminine 

substantives is to be accounted for by their derivation. A considerable 
number of words contained in the above list are formed from stems by 
means • of a ebangr of vowel, and have at the same time assumed, in 
place of the old High-German a or f, the termination e, or the hard or 
soft lingual consonant with or without c (t, te, b, be). Substantives of 
this description, with very few exceptions, are of the feminine gender, 
Tliis is the reason why most words ending in t or b in the preceding 
list are feminine ; as, among others — SBudtt from hiegen ; and Surt 
from fasten ; 8lu($t from fitegen ; from gluten ; 0h?uft from grakn ; 
Jagb from jagen; from m^cn, from nA^en,- from 
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pplegcn; ©aot from fflcn; 0d(>tad^t from f(j{>tagcnj <Sc!^rlft from fc^rciBrn; 

from tlie old Hiifh-German scolan — that is, fotten, shall, to be 
obliged ; %\)ai from tl^un ; JTrift from treibcn j aBuci()t from hjiegcn ; 3u(^t 
from jicl^cn; Bunft from the old High-German ziman — that is, to come 
together, &c. Those stems which have, after a liquid, adopted ft instead 
of t, are of the same nature and follow the same gender, as — ^runft from 
Orennen ; ®unfl from gcn,R£tt ; .S£un(t from fijnnen ; Sc^n^ulft from fc^tveUen^ 
&c. The same law of derivation accounts for the gender of some sub- 
stantives with the augment gc, as — ^cbitrfcc, @e&uvt, @cfc^icl;tc, and others. 
A few among the feminine monosyllables had in old High-German the 
termination o, which, though not supplied by e in new High-German, 
assigns them to the feminine gender, as — 0ual, (Sdjam, ; 

in old High-German, quahj scama^ zaJa, scara, pinn. 


K Neuter Monosyllables. 


ba6 Qla0, carrion. 

ba0 Sad), compartment. 

// ^mt, office. 

// 

5a§, cask. 

// 33ah, bath. 

// 

gelb, field. 

t 95anb, ribbon. 

// 

Sell, skin. 

SSeet, flower-bed. 

// 

(jeft, festival. 

// ^ell, batebet. 

«/ 

Sett, grease, fat. 

i* S3ein, leg. 

// 

Sleifd), flesh. 

// SBett, bed. 

// 

raft. 

it SBler, beer. 

a 

®arn, yarn. 

" 3Bilb, picture. 

// 

@elb, money. 

a SBlatt, leaf. 

// 

@ift, poison.^ 

// SBlec^, tin-plate. 

// 

©Ia0, glass. 

" §8Iei, lead. 

// 

(?jlei0, track of a wheel. 

SBlut; blood. 

// 

@lieb, limb. 

// SBpct, boat. 

// 

©It’Kf, luck. 

•t SBrett, board. 

// 

©olb, gold. 

3Brpb, bread. 

// 

©tab, grave. 

SBudj, book. 

// 

®ra0, grass. 

t '' SBiinb, bundle. 

// 

®ut, property, estate. 

5) ad), roof. 

n 

igaar, hair. 

5)tng, thing. 

+ 

.§arj, resin. 

•• 2)prf, village. 

// 

4au!pt, bead. 

// egg. 

// 

tgauS, bouse. 

^10, ice. 

It 

^eev, army. 

'' ore. 

tt 

handle, hilt 


* iDle QJHtgift, dowry, is a compound of the obsolete word tie (Sift, gift, 
present. 
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bag prosperity, 
i/ »§emb, shirt. 
ti heart. 

n ^eu, hay. 

// brain. 

// wood. 

// horn, 

y/ fowl. 

// 3a^r, year. 

// Sod), yoke. 

// calf. 

// child. 

// ^inn, chin. 

// ^(eib, garment. 

// jtnlc, knee. 

// .^orn, corn. 

// .^Iraut, herb. 

// .^reuj, cross. 

// Saiitm, lamb. 

// J^aub, land. 

// J^aub, foliage. 

// l^cib, suffering. 
u )^id)t, light. 
u !&ieb, song. 

// Ji^ob, praise. 

// Ji^ocb, hole, 
t // wages. 

// !2doS, lot. 

// Sotl), plumb-line. 

// 9)^aal, mole, mark. 

// meal, repast. 

// silJal, time.^ 

// malt, 

t // SKarf, marrow. 

// SO'i'aag, ^measure. 

// 2)^aul, mouth (of beasts), 
yy SKeet, sea. 


ba§ S[)2c^t, flour, 
t n wench, 

yy SO^ctf, mark, sign. 
n 31Joor, moor, fen. 

// Sfl^ooS, moss. 

// pap, jam. 

// 0lep, nest, 
y/ SHeb, net. 

// OSfl, fruit. 

// Dt}t, ear. 
yy Del, oil. 

/y Spaar, pair, 
yy ^ec^, pitch. 

// *pfanb, pledge, 
yy ^ferb, horse, 
yy ®funb, pound, 
yy Spult, desk, 
yy Olab, wheel, 
yy 0flcd)t, right, law. 
yy SRe^, roe. 
yy 9Reid), empire.^ 
t yy 0lci0, twig, 
yy 9ltc§, ream, 
yy SRiff. riff, ridge, 
yy Olinb, neat, heifer, 
yy Olo^r, reed, 
yy QRof, horse, 
yy 0al^, salt, 
yy @cbaf, sheep, 
yy 0d)cit, log of wood. 

yy 04^ffy 

t yy 0el)ilb, sign-board, 
yy 0d)ilf, rush. 

0d)lo§, lock ; castle. 
0d)mal§, grease, lard. 
@d)Dcf, number of 
sixty.^ 


* As in fcciS ctrfle SOlal, the first time ; ba3 jtocitc aJlfit, the second time. 

* aScrcic^, extent, sphere, compass, is masculine. 

* 5£)a3 is used of things sold by number, as — cin Sirncti , 

sixty p(?ars. 
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bag due weight ; 

small shot 
// pig* 

// ®(5^tx>ert, sword. 

// ©ell; rope. 

// ©let, sieve. 

// @:plel, play, 
t // ©tift, a foundation. 

// straw. 

'/ ©tutf, piece. 

^axi, cable. 
n valley, 

t share, portion. 

</ animal 

t // gate. 

// cloth. 

// 93ie^, cattle. 


bag 33oI!, nation. 

'' SBa^g, wax. 

- // SBamuig, vest, jacket. 

// wo. 

t “ 2Be|)r; wear. 

// 2Bei6, woman. 

// SBcrg, tow. 

SBerf, work. 

5BUb, game. 

" wellbeing. 

// 9Bort, word.^ 

" 2Bracf, wreck. 

>• tent. 

// stuff. 

// 3kl, limit. 
n tin. 


* 9lnttt)ort, answer, is feminine. 


Note. 

The following compomids are also neuter, the simple nouns of which 
they ai'e formed not being used : — ta^ face ; ba« ©cgc^r, desire ; 

baS JBcficcC, case (of instruments) ; bag ^Drcicd, triangle ; tag 95icrccf, square ; 
and others compounded with dcf, comer; tag jtleir.ot, jewel; bag SSerbot, 
prohibition (analogous with bog @cbct, commandment) ; bag ffierbecf, deck ; 
bag SScrticf, dungeon. 2)ag (5Unb, misery, is a contraction for the old 
High-German eli-lenti (in middle High-German elkude)^ which means 
‘ another land, foreign land, exile.’ 

2. Substantives ending in el, em, cn, er, ing, ling, ig, [am, 
are masculine. 

The terminations el, eu, er, ing, however, are subject to the . 
following exceptions. 

Note. 

The subjoined lists of exceptions are considerably swelled by a great 
number of substantives taken from the Latin and Greek languages. 
Although slightly altered in fonn, they have nevertheless in most instances 
retained their original gender, as — bic gabel, from tl;* Latin yaJwZfl; bic 
3nfri, from insula; bic Siegel, from 7'egula; bic ^ilarabcl, from the Greek 
(^parabole) ; bic Gcbcr, from the Latin cedrus ; bag Orafet, from 
oracultm; bag JHoficr, from claustrum; bag ©icgcl, from sigillum, &c. 
There are also included in the following lists such substantives as fall 
under the general rules in §§ 129 and 131, but they are repeated here 
for the sake of completeness. 
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a. Feminine Exceptions 

IN cl — 


bie shoulder. 

// lamp. 

// black-bird. 

// Qlngcl, hook. 

// Slurifcl, auricula. 

// SSibcl, I3ible. 
t " SBucfel, boss. 
n GlpmBcl, cymbal. 
u Mattel; date. 

// 2)cit^fel, carriage-pole. 

" ©iftel, thistle. 

" Sroffcl, thrush. 

// ®i^^cl, acorn. 

SaBel, fable. 

// Sadel, torch. 

'' Seffel, fetter. 
u 511^^1/ spelling-book. 

'/ Sormel, formula. 

" ®a6cl, fork, 
t ©ci^et, scourge. 
n ©onbel, gondola. 

>• ©urgcl, throat. 

// •&ed)cl, heckle. 
n pummel, humble-bee. 

" 3nfcl, island. 

// Mangel, pulpit. 

ifattoffel, potato. 

// leash ; brace of 

dogs. 

// .Jtugel^bay. 

// cupola. 

d Jturbel, handle, crank, 
t // SF^anbel, almond, 
t n ai^angel, mangle. 
d SKiS^el, medlar. 


bic SUMjiel, mistletoe. 

// aihifc^jel, shell. 
n S^abel, needle. 

// SReffcl, nettle, 

// 9lubcl, vermicelli. 

// Drgel, organ. 

/; poplar. 

// ^arabel, parable. 

// 5^rimel, primrose. 

// 0lanunfel, ranunculus. 

// Otagpel, rasp. 

// Slaffel, rattle. 

// 0lcgel, rule. 

// Dllunjel, wrinkle. 

// ©d;acl)tel, band-box. 
u Sd^aufel, shovel. 

// ®(l)aufel, swing. 

// ©djinbel, shingle. 

// ©d^uffel, dish. 

// (Semmel, roll of bread. 
d ©id^el, sickle. 
d 0pinbel, spindle. 

// Staffer, step of a ladder. 
// ©toppel, stubble. 

// 0trle0cl, curry-comb. 

// 3^afel; long table. 

// 5!robbeI, tassel. 
d ^I’rommel, drum. 
d 3!ruffel, truffle. 
d SBa^tel, quail. 
d ffiaffel, wafer (a kind 
of cake). 

d SBinbel, swaddling-cloth. 
d SBur^el, root. 

onion. 
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IN e^— 


bic Qlber, vein. 

// Qljler, aster. , 

V/ oyster. 

// SBIatter, blistar. 
u SButter, butter. 

•i Sebet, cedar. 
n 3)aucr; duration. 

// (Sifter, magpie. 

Safer, fibre. 

" Seber, feather, pen. 

" Beiev, celebration. 

" Soltcr, rack. 

»©alfter, halter, 
jlammer, chamber, 
belter, wine-press, 
t // liefer, pine. 

// lanitner, cramp-iron. 
// Maptiex, rattle. 

// iiaucr, lurking-place. 

// ielex, liver. 


bie Seier, lyre, 
t ft !i^eiter, ladder. 

// 2 )Jarter, torture. 

// Wlauex, wall. 

// Sliutter, mother. 

// flatter, adder. 

// Plummer, number. 

// Dper, opera. 

Dtter, otter. 

Oiufter, elm. 

0 d^euer, barn. 

// @d)leuber, sling. 

// <Sd?uUer, shoulder, 
t // @teuer, tax. 

// ^ 5 !od;ter, daughter. 

// ^$^rauer, mourning. 

// 9 Se§b^i^/®ven-tide, vespers. 
// ^Biinber, eyelash. 

// cipher. 

// guitar. 

Notes. 


1. In some of these feminine substantives cv is, strictly speaking, not a 
suffix, but forms part of the stem, as in IJeier, Sliaucr, ®c^cucr, 3)auer, 
iMucr, <®tcucr, 5lraucr ; in old High-German vira, mura, sdvra^ &c. This 
old termination a, although in these instances not supplied by c, accounts 
for their having the feminine gender. 

2. The names of rivers ending in cr or ct are also feminine, according 
to the general rule in § 131, 3; e,g , — tie Otcr, tic aOBcfcr, tie lifter, tie 
9)iofct, tie §)f[cl. 


h, Neuter Exceptions:— 


IN el- 

bag SBunbel, bundle. 

// $)unfel, darkness. 
it (Sxevx^elf example. 

// »flabttet, chapter, 
t // SUianbel, number of 
fifteen.^ 

/y aJilttel, means. 


bag Drafel, oracle. 
ti SRubel, herd, flock. 
0c^annu§el, skirmish. 
0 egel, sail. 

©tegel, seal, 

Uebel, evil. 

SBiefel, weasel. 


^ The word SKantd is used of things sold by number. 
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IN en- 


baS Slitttofen, alms. 
// SBetfen, basin. 

// ®ifen, iron. 

// uHen, colt. 
n stiffen, cushion. 


And all infinitives when used as substantives. 


ba§ sheet (bed- 

clothes). 

// fief. 

// SBab^^eti, coat-of-arms. 
Seldom, token. 


IN er— 


baS Qlbenteuet, adventure. 

// QlUer, age. 

' // 93auer^ bird-cage. 
n (Siter, pus. 

// @uter, udder. 

Senfler, window. 

/' Suber, load. 

// Seuer, fire. 

// jjicber, fever. 

// Sutter, fodder. 

// ©at ter, grate, railing. 

// ©it ter, trellis. 

It .^lofler, cloister. 
tt •Jtupfer, copper. 
t* 2ad]kx, fathom. 

// J^ager, couch. 

// 5Jafter, vice. 

// )&eber, leather. 

// Jiuber, carrion. 

Sdialter, a grain measure. 


tbafi SO^ejfer, knife. 

// SOheber, bodice. 

// Slhijler, pattern. 

// Dpfer, sacrifice. 

// ^jlafter, plaster. “ 

// Spoijier, cushion. 

// 5|}ulber, powder. 

// Olegifter, register. 

// Sfluber, oar. 

// ©c^auer, shower. 

// ©ce)3ter, or 3c^)ter, 
sceptre. 

// ©ilber, silver, 
t // ©teuer, helm. 

// ^l^eater, theatre. 

' // Ufer, shore. 

// SSaffer, water. 

// ^Better, weather. 

// 9®unbcr, wonder. 

// Sitnnier, apartment. 


Note. 

SHinjlcr, minster, occurs both as masculine — from its present German 
form — and as neuter — from its derivation from the Latin monasterium. 


Exception in iug: — 
bag SDiefftng, brass. 

3. Substantives ending in c, ung, '^ett, felt, fd^^aft, enb, in, d, 
are feminine. 
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a . Masculine Exceptions in c: — 


ber S3u(^>flaBe, letter of the 
alphabet. 

// gtlebe, peace, 

// Sunfe, spark. 
o ©ebanfe, thought. 
n ®IauBe, faith. 

// *&aufc^ heap. 

0lame, name. 

// ®ame, seed. 

And names of male persons ; 
ber »®tta6e, the boy, &c. 


ber ®^^abe, injury. 

// ®iae,-wiU. 

// Qlffe, monkey. 

// dragon. 

// Salfe, falcon. 

// .§a[e, hare, 

// }^bm, lion. 

// 91aBe, raven. 

// Jtdfe, cheese. 

—ber SBote, the messenger ; 


5. Neuter Exceptions in e: — 
bag eye. bag (Snbe, end. tbag (SrBe, inheritance. 


Exceptions in ung, enb 
ber »§ortiung, February. ber -^IBenb, evening, 

bag ^etf^aft, seal. bag ®u|enb, dozen. 

Note. 

Hie terminations ut and at occur only in a very small number of 
originally German words which take the feminine gender; namely — tie 
3lrmut, poverty ; tie ‘5cimat, home ; tie -§eirat(l;), marriage. 2)er 3icrat, 
ornament, is an exception. Foreign words in ut and at do not come 
under this rule. 


4. Substantives ending in letn, fat, fel, nif, 
are neuter. 


Exceptions in nl§ : — 


ble SBebrdngni^, distress. 

// Sefugntf ; authority. 

// SBefummernif , sorrow. 

// SBeforgnif, apprehension. 
// SSetriibni^, affliction. 

// SBcvranbtnl^, conjuncture. 
(Smbfangnl^, conception, 
t // ©rlenntni^, cognition. 
©rlauBni^, permission. 
u (SrfVarnif, savings. 


bie Sautni^, putrefaction. 

// Sinfternif, darkness. 

// .kenntni^^ knowledge. 

// 3!ro(fni^, drought. 

// SSerbamwfnip, damnation. 
// SSerbcrBni^, corruption (is 
also used as neuter). 

// SBerfdumnip, neglect, 
omission. 

u SBiIbnif , wilderness. 
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IN fal:— - 

bie (or ba§) ©rangfat, bie great trouble, 

oppression, calamity. // tribulation. 

IN fel:— 

ber stopper, cork. 

IN 

ber Srrt^um, error. ber (or bag) SBacJ^gtl^um, 

// 0Ret(J^t^UUi, riches. growth. 

6. Substantives which have the augment ge are neuter, 
with the following exceptions : — 


a. Masculine — 


ber ©ebraud^, usage. 

// ©ebanfe, thought. 

// ©efaUen, favour, 
t n ©el^alt, value, contents. 
// ®enu^, enjoyment. 


ber ©erudt), smell. 

// ©efang, singing. 
// ©efebmacf, taste. 
// ©eftanf, stink. 

// ©etuinn, gain. 


h. Feminine — 


bie ©ebdrbe, mien. 

// ©ebtil^r, propriety. 

// ©cburt, birth. 

// ©ebulb, patience. 
n ©efal^r, danger. 

// ©emelnbe, community, 
parish. 


bie ©enitge, suflSciency. 

// ©efdjicbte, history, 

// ©efd^trulft, swelling. 

// ©eftalt, shape. 

// ®eiX)dl^r, security, gua- 
rantee. 

// ©eiralt, power. 


The names of persons are also excepted, their gender being 
determined by their meaning; and likewise substantives 
ending in ung, l^eit, felt, f«ni, which take the gender 
assigned to thenj by their termination. 


6. Compound substantives follow the gender of their last 
component. 0tanb, for example, being of the masculine 
gender, 33er|lanb, Stufjtanb, SupftRb, ©egenfianb, Um|lattb, &c., 
are also masculine. Similarly, being neuter, »§anbbuci^^ 
Safc^ettbud^, are likewise neuter. 
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A few substantives compounded with are excepted, 
namely : — 

bie 2tnmut]^, grace. bie ©anftmutl^, meekness. 

// humility. // melancholy. 

// ©rc^mutl^, generosity. // sorrowful- 

u Sangmut^, long-suftering. ness. 

Also ber SDJitttroc^, Wednesday, according to the analogy of 
the other days of the week. 

7. Foreign substantives usually retain their original 
gender; as — ber StixhXf prison, from career; bie illatuv, 
nature, from natura; baS »itlofter, cloister, from claustrum. 
Hence all substantives ending in ie, ion, tdt, if, enj, ur, are 
feminine. 

Some of those, however, which are assimilated in their 
form to substantives originally German, have assumed a 
(gender analogous with their form, not with their origin. 
The following are worthy of special notice : — 

a. Masculine— 

ber 51Itar, altar, from the Latin altare, n. 
o or bai Jlat^eber, lecturing-desk, Latin cathedray f. 

// Jterper, body, Latin corpus, n. 

// SD^arfd), march, French la marche, f. 

// palace, Latin palatium, n. 

// ^fejfer, pejiper, hsitin piper, n. 

// ^uuft, point, Latin punctum, n. 

// $urbur, purple, Latin purpura, f. 

// 0fluin, ruin, Latin ruina, f. 

14 salad, French la salade, f. 

44 temple, Latin templum, n. 

44 Siribut, tribute, Latin tributwm, n. 

h. Feminine — 

bie SBibel, Bible, Greek (hi^xUv {hihlion), n. 

44 6bwibel, cymbal, Latin cymhalum, n. 

44 ®tage, story of a house, French Vetage, m. 

44 Danone, cannon, French le canon, ni. 

44 Silie, lily, Latin liliim, n. 
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bte 2)'?eIone, melon, French h melon, m. 

// mrftntie, premium, Latin praemiim, n. 
// Olpflne^ raisin, French le raisin, m. 

// vocable, Latin vocahulum, n. 

if 3itrone, lemon, French le citron, m. 


c. Neuter — 

baS ©aionet, bayonet, French la hayonnette, t 
it echo, Latin echo, f. 

ft Senfter, window, Latin fenestra, f. 
u Sicber, fever, Latin /eJm, f. 
ft i^rofobtl, crocodile, Latin crocodihis, m. 

// labyrinth, Latin lahyrinthus, m. 

a ^Parables, paradise, Latin paradisus, m. 
f ^ulbcr, powder, Latin pulms, m. 

// Qionfulat, consulate, Latin consulatus, m. 

And other substantives in at, derived from Latin masculines 
ending in — atus. 

Note. 

As the French language has no neuter gender, names of things which 
in it are masculine are in many instances made neuter in German ; but 
some remain masculine. For example : — taS ticket, U hilht ; t>ai 

®cnie, genius, le gHie ; baS ?Portrdt, portrait, le portrait ; ba« Jlerraln, 
ground, locality, le terrain; ba3 9JcfuItat, result, le risvUat; baS Guartier, 
quarter, le qmrtier. But masculine — bcr step, le pas; bcc JDegottt, 

disgust, le degoUt, &c. 


§ 133. A number of substantives have two genders, with a 
different signification for each. In some instances this is 
attributable to the fact, that in different dialects difierent 
genders had sometimes been assigned to the same word, and 
that the High-German language has availed itself of this 
circumstance to impart to such words a diversity of meaning 
according to their gender. But in other substantives the 
difference of gender is caused by their belonging to two 
different stems. Words of the latter description are marked 
in the subjoined list by an asterisk : — 


bet SBanb, volume of a book. 
// SBauet, peasant. 

// SBucfel, hump. 

// Sunb/ alliance. 

// ®^ct, chorus. 


bag SBanb, ribbon, tie. 

// SBauet, bird-cage, 
bie 3BucfeI, boss, 
bag 93unb,bundle(ofhay,&c.) 
tf ®^ot, choir. 
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bcr heir. 

bie ^rfenntnif, cognition. 

bet ®e^)alt, value, contents. 

* ® ei^el, or ©eifll, hostage. 
// *&aft, hold, clasp, rivet. 

* " Har/ mountains. 

* // »&eibe, heathen. 

// hat. 

* n ^^iefer, jaw. 

,^unbe, customer. 

* tt J^eiter, conductor. 

reward. 

*ble SD^anbcl, almond. 

*ber SdMngel, want, defect. 

*bie 2^iarf, boundary, mark 
(eight ounces of silver). 
*bet SP^atfd), march, marching. 

* tt mast of a ship. 

Slienfc^, man. 

* >t SD'^effer, measurer. 

^ Oleig, rice. 

* •> Dl)m (or O&etin), uncle. 
t> 0d;llb, shield. 

'' bombast. 

@ce^ lake. 

tt ©ptoffe, shoot, sprout. 
*bte ©teuer, tax, contribution, 
bet ©tift, tag, peg. 

'' part of a whole. 

* >t Xi)ox, fool. 

^Berbienjl, profit of labour, 
bie 9Bet)r, defence. 

*bcr QBef^e (or SQcll)), kite. 


bag (Stbe, inheritance. 

// (Stfenntni^, legal sentence. 
it ©el^alt, salaiy. 
bie ©ei^el, scourge. 

// i&aft, custody, 
bag resin, 
bie ^eibe, heath. 
u heed ; pasture. 

// t^iefer, pine. 
ti ^unbe, intelligence. 

// )&eiter, ladder, 
bag wages. 

// 901^ anbet, number of fi fteen . 
bie Sl^angel, mangle, 
bag SD^avf, marrow. 

bie Sl^arfd), marsh, fen. 

// SD^aft, fattening of cattle, 
bag 91^cn[c^, wench. 

// SD^effer, knife. 

// 9teig, twig, 
bie (or awm. 

bag ©d;ilb, sign-board, 
bie ©c^njuljt, swelling, tumour. 
u ©ee, sea. 

t, ©proffe, step of a ladder, 
bag ©teller, helm. 

©tift, ecclesiastical foun- 
dation. ' 

« share, portion. 

// gate. 

it 33erbienft, merit. 
ti 3[Be^r, wear, dam. 
bie ®ef^e, consecration. 


State the gender of the following substantives, and the 
reasons : — 

^inb, child, ^ferb, horse. SieBIing, favourite. 2)/enfc^B, 
human being, ©ountag, Sunday. 5Jtu|ling, spring. SOBinter# 
winter. 3a]^r,year. W^ai^May, iDianiant, diamond. SBrotfen, 
Brocken (name of a mountain). QBefer, Weser (river). 
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5©el(^fel, Vistula (river). Rhine (river). 

Neckar (river), Thames. (Sngianb, England, 

Switzerland. ^lurfei, Turkey. ®oIb, gold. ^i[en, iron. 

Bad, pinchbeck. 0ilBer, silver, ^^efcn, reading (an infinitive). 
S'cBen, life (an infinitive). 5ur inib 933iber, the pro and 
contra, ©tern, star, table, ^auni, tree. Sant, 

bench. Ib^r, watch, ©tabt, town. number, ©c^lac^t, 

battle, ©(^rift, writing, deed. 3agb, chase, jtunft, 

art. ^tnfunft, arrival. 5lnba(^Bt, devotion. SScrnunft, reason. 

purpose. 93ud^, book. 5)orf, village. D6ft, fruit. 
«§aubtl^aar, hair of the head, ©tabitl^or, gate of a town. 
9[Bort, word, ^nttuort, answer. SSetbed, deck. ©d^Iuffel, 
key. SSogcl, bird. breath. ©t^atten, shadow. 

»§ammer, hammer, ©abel, fork, ©c^uffel, dish, ffabef, 
fable, ©d^ulter, shoulder, .hammer, chamber. SSuttcr, 
butter, ©egel, sail. SBecfen, basin. token. ^Better, 

weather. Hfer, shore, ©el^orfam, obedience. *&onig, honey. 
•§offnung, hope. 5rei^)eit, liberty. f?reunbf(f)aft, friendship. 

illness, ©ere^tigfcit, justice. Unterl^aTtung, con- 
versation. ©cJ^afertn, shepherdess. SP^alerei, art of painting, 
©egenb, country. Banb[d)aft, landscape, ©eele, soul, ©traf c, 
street. 01ame, name, will. Bbtve, lion. ^Benb, 

evening. '§elinat, home. 5lrmut, poverty. 2)?dbd^en, girl. 
JtndBlein, little boy. tger^ogt^^um, dukedom. 99ilbnip, portrait. 
9^dtt;fel, riddle, ©d^ieffaf, fate. Jtenntni^, knowledge. 3rr- 
error. OleicBtl^um, riches, ©efe^, law. ©ebet, prayer, 
©efu^l, feeling. ©e[cl)ma(f, taste, ©etrinn, gain, ©ebulb, 
patience, ©ebutt, birtli. ©ebdrbe, mien, ©efdjic^te, history, 
©efd'^rte, companion. ©efeUfe^aft, company. 
certainty, ©enel^niigung, consent. Befebu^, reading-book. 
Scietdag, holiday. 5lufftanb, insurrection. 93erflanb, under- 
standing. ©in(!up, influence. Unfd^ulb, innocence, fl^inb** 
fTeifd), beef. ffiol^Igerud^, fragrance. 3!raumgefld^t, vision, 
©re^mutl^, generosity, ©anftmutl^, meekness, ^atur, nature. 
Station, nation. . philosophy. music, 

pafejidt, majesty: $alaft, palace, ^brlpet, body. Xmptl, 
tekiple. 93lbel, Bible. lemon. Senfter, window. 

^arobieS, paradise. S3it(et, ticket. fl^efuUat, result. SBanb, 
volume. S3anb, ribbon, ©teuer, tax. ©teuer, helm. 
reward. Bol&n, wages. See, lake. See, sea. ©dbilb, shield, 
©d^^ilb, sign-board. 
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THE BECIkENSION OP STTBSTANTIVES. 

§ 134, Dedensioii in general consists, like conjugation, in 
the affixing of terminations, and in the case of substantives, 
sometimes also in the modifying of the vowCl of the stem. 
In declension are distingnished two numbers — namely, 
singular and plura9; and four cases in each number — 
namely, nominative, genitive (or possessive), dative (or 
person -case), accusative (or objective). 

§ 135, There are two declensions — ^the strong (or ancient), 
and the weak (or modern). Every substantive is declined 
according to either the one or the other. 

Words of the strong declension take in the singular the 
termination eS for the genitive, and e for the dative, the 
accusative being the same as the -nominative. In the plural, 
they tako e in the nonoinative, genitive, and accusative, 
and en in the dative. Words of the weak declension take 
the termination cn (or simply n) in all cases except the 
nominative singular. A number of words of the strong 
declension, moreover, have their vowel modified in the 
plural, whilst all words of the weak declension leave their 
vowel unchanged. 

Certain words of the strong declension lose the vowel e in 
all the inflectional terminations, so that the only terminations 
which require to be affixed are — § in the genitive singular, 
and n in the dative plural, if the word itself does not end in 
n or m. This is called the contracted form of the strong 
declension. 

Another class of words of the strong declension take in 
the plural the enlarged teimination in the nominative, 
genitive, and accusative, and evn in the dative ; all the cases 
of the singular, however, retaining the primary terminations 
of the strong declension. This is called the enlarged form of 
the strong declension. 

§ 136. The strong declension comprises substantives of all 
three genders, but principally of the masculine and neuter. 
A small number of feminine substantives are declined by 
the primary form, two bjr the contracted form, but nonq 
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by the enlarged. The weak declension comprehendg only 
masculine and feminine substantives. 

§ 137. All feminine substantives remain unchanged in 
the singular, whether they belong to the strong or weak 
declension in the plural. 


The general practice of leaving the singular of feminine substantives 
unchanged was not introduced till the last two or three centuries. In 
the old High-German language all feminine substantives were declined 
both in the singular and plural; and in the middle High-German this 
custom was kept up nearly in its whole extent. But in the language of 
the present day it occurs only in some peculiar expressions (as — ju (iyunftcn, 
in behalf; auf fecn, upon earth; in @natcn, with favour, &c.), and in 
poetry; c.y. — Bei'jlreuct cud), il)r fifimmcr auf ttr •&cibcn, Sch.^ Asperse, 
you lambs, upon the heath. ®c^ou’ tt>tc ba3 flinicrt in ber <Sonncn, 
/S'cA,, see how that glitters in the sun. S3i8 ju cincr golbncn far ten 
bu getangfl, tai thou arrivest at a golden gate. a3ctrugltci(> finb bie 
@uter biefer @rbcn, 8ch.^ the things of this earth are deceptive. 


§ 138. TABULAR VIEW OP THE TERMINATIONS OF BOTH 
DECLENSIONS. 


STRONG DECLENSION. 


PRIMARY FORM. OOlfTRACTSD FORM. 


Sing, 


Phir, 


Nom. - 
Gen, (e)g, 
Dot. (c), 
Acc, — 

Nom, e, 
Gen, c, 
Dot, en, 
Acc, 







Sing, 


Plur, 


WEAK DECLENSION. 

Nom. 

Gen, m or n, 
Dat. en or n, 
Acc, en or n, 

iVbwi. en or n. 
Gen, en or ru 
Dot, en or tt. 
Acs, en or xl 


EXLAReSD FORM. 

(e)8. 

(e). 
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Mote. . 

The dropping of the vowel c in the inflectional terminations of the 
genitive and dative singular in the strong declension, is euphonic. In 
words of more than one syllable having an unaccented suffix, it is 
generally thrown out in the genitive ; as — bcr Jlontg, gen. Ui itijnigg ; bcr 
§iei(^tf;um, gen. bc8 9ieiC^t’^uni8 ; bcr Sungling, gen. bc5 Simglingg ; bcr 
SJlonat, gen. tc8 SJionatf. It is usually omitted in monosyllabic words 
also, if they have a long vowel and end in a liquid ; as — bet gen. 

bc3 j'feronS j ba3 gen. be8 But if a substantive has a short 

vowel and ends in a mute consonant, especially in b, t, fl, g, t the e 
is commonly retained. After i, f or ff, \(i), and j, it can never be thrown 
out. In the dative, however, the vowel c is generally retained even in 
such words as admit of its omission in the genitive ; except when a word 
without an article follows after a preposition, as in — bon ®olb, of gold; 
oou of steel; wit with industry; au3 ®eij, from avarice; 

ju Sup, on foot ; bon Ort ju Ort, from place to place ; niit StBcib unb Hinb, 
with wife and child, &-c. 

In the weak declension, the vowel c is always dropped in words ending 
in c, t or v;*as — ber Jlnnbc, gen. bc8 ilnabcnj ber 33aicr, plur. btc Saientj 
bic ffeber, plur. bie IJcbern j btc ®c|iu|feb plnr. bic @d^uffcln. 

PARADIGMS OF THE STRONG DECLENSION. 

a. Primary Form — 

Sin^, Nom. bcr the son. bie the art. 

Gen. befl of the son. ber of the art. 

Dat. bem to the son. ber to the aart. 

Acc. ben the son. bie the art. 

Plur. Nom. bie 0o^ne, the sons. bie .^unfte, the arts. 

Gen. ber 0bl)ne, of the sons, ber -^imfte, of the arts. 

Dat. ben 06^nen,to the sons, ben ^unflen, to the arts. 

Acc. bie ®bl}ne, the sons. bie J^unfte^ the arts. 

b. Contracted Form — 

Sing. Nom.Ux SSater, the father, ber ^^afen, the harbour. 

Gen. beS SGater^, of the father. be0 »§afen0, of the harbour. 

Dat. bem SGatei\ to the father, bem »§cifen, to the harbour. 

Acc. ben 23ater, the father, ben *&afen, the harbour. 

Plur.Norn.hk 33dter, the fathers, bie 4 the harbours. 

Gen. ber 23dter, of the ber ^^afen, of the bar- 

fathers. hours. 

Dat. ben SSdtern, to the ben '§dfen, to the bar- 

fathers. hours. 

Acc. bie SSdter, the fathers, bie »6dfen, the harbours. 

H 
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c. Enlarged Form. 
tSing, Norn, ba§ ^anb, the country. 

Gen, M )iJanbc8, of the country. 
Dat. bem ^anbe, to the country. 
Acc. baS )ii^anb, the country. 

Plur, Nom. bie SJdnber; the countries. 
Gen. ber i^dnber, of the countries. 
Dat. ben )^dnbern, to the countries, 
Acc. bie £dnber, the countries. 


paradigms of the weak declension. 


Sing. Nom. ber ®taf, the count. 

Gen. beS ©rafen, of the 
count. 

Dat. bem ©rafen, to the 
count. 

Acc. ben ©rafen, the count. 

Plur. Nom. bie ©tafen, the counts. 

Gen. ber ©rafen, of the 
counts. 

Dat. ben ©rafen, to the 
counts. 

Acc. bie ©rafen, the counts. 


bie 5rau, the woman, 
ber Srau, of the woman. 

ber 5Jrau, to the woman. 

bie Srau, the woman, 
bie SJrauen, the women, 
ber Srauen, of the 
women. 

ben ffrauen, to the 
women, 

bie Stauen, the women. 


WORDS TO BE DECLINED AFTER ..THE ABOVE SPECIMENS, 
('fhose marked with an asterisk take a modified vowel in the plural). 

1. Strong Declension. — a. Primary Form; — *bcr 
Jlcn, the sound ; *bcr 0trom, the stream ; ber 0tein, the 
stone ; *ber 93aum, the tree ; *ber the foot ; *ber 
the tooth ; *ber the fiver ; ber Sreunb, the friend ; ber 
geinb, the enemy ; ber 0tern, the star ; baS 4^ferb, the horse ; 
baS <Bc]^iff/ the ship ; bag 0d)af, the sheep ; bag SBerf, the 
work. *®ie *§iinb, the hand ; *bie S5ant', the bench ; *bie 
©ang, the goose ; *bie Sruc^t, the fruit ; *bie .^raft, the 
strength ; *bie S*lad;t, the night. 

h. Contracted Form : — *ber 93ogel, the bird ; ber li^el^rer, 
the teacher; ber ©filler; the scholar; *ber SBruber, the 
brother ; ber Sbffel, the spoon ; *ber 91^}fel, the apple ; '^ber 
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(SJarten^ the garden ; bag SD^effcr, the knife ; bag the 

sign ; bag SDZabd^en, the girl. 

c. Enlarged Form : — *bag SBanb, the ribbon ; *bag Statt, 
the leaf ; *bag the valley ; *bag *§aug; the house ; *bag 
the people ; *bag 9Bud;, the book ; bag inb, the child ; 
bag S5ilb, the picture ; *ber Sliann, the man ; ber (Seijt, the 
spirit. 

2. Weak Declension : — ^ber the prince ; ber SD^enfd); 

the human being ; ber ^axx, the fool ; ber Dd)g^ the ox ; ber 
JtnaBe, the boy j ber S^effe, the nephew ; ber £bn?e, the lion. 
®ie number ; bie Ul^r, the watch ; bie SBurg, the 

castle ; bte Sc^on^eit, the beauty ; bie 3:!ugenb, the virtue ; bie 
iBlumc, the flower ; bie 0tu^ the room ; bie SadeT, the torch ; 
bie @^ujfel, the dish ; bie 3^abel, the needle ; bie 0d;ulter, the 
shoulder ; bie 21^auer, the wall. 

MODIFICATION OF VOWEL IN THE PLURAL. 

§ 139. The modification of the vowels a, o, xi, and of the 
diphthong au, takes place in the formation of the plural of 
words of the strong declension only. 

1. Monosyllables of the masculine and feminine genders 
declined according to the primary form, are subject to the 
modification of the vowel ; as — ber 0ot}n, plural bie 0b^ne ,* 
bie plural bie iinfte* 

The following masculines are excepted : — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


ber ^al, eel ; 

bie "^lale. 

// %ox, eagle ; 

'' ^2lare» 

// arm ; 

it 5lrnie. 

// ^Boxn, well ; 

SBorne. 

4i wick j 

it 5)o(i)te. 

// 3)oldh dagger ; 

•t 

// 5)om, dome ; 

' " ®ome. 

// $Drud, pressure, print ; 

iDrude.^ 

// ®rab, degree ; 

it ^i^abe. 

// @urt, girth ; 

@urte4 

// *&alm, blade of grass ; 

» 'galme. 

breath ; 

« «§aud?e. 


’ In the compounds of iDritrf, the plural has a modified vowel ; as — 
?lbbvu(tc, copies ; 9lu8tvtl(f c, expressions ; Sflad;bru(fe, counterfeit editions. 
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•IKOULAR. PLURAI.. 


ber '^uf, hoof ; 

ble '^ufe. 

// ^unb/dog; 

«§unbe. 

// iftorf, cork ; 

tR'orfe. 

// salmon ; 

•• )iJad?fe. 

// iad, lac ; 

I^acfe. 

// JiJaut, sound ; 

l^autc. 

// lynx ; 


// 2)t'otctb salamander ; 


/y SO^onb, moon ; 

// SOionbe. 

'/ 9}?otb, murder ; 

©^orbe. 

// Drt, place ; 

Drte (§ 148). 

// ©arf, park ; 

/i ©arfe. 

// ©fab, path ; 

// ©fabe. 

©fait, peacock ; 

>/ ©faue. 

y/ ©ol, pole ; 

©ole. 

// ©uIS, pulse ; 

// ©ulfe. 

// ©un!t, point ; 

•1 ©unfte. 

// <Sd^uft; mean fellow ; 

•• ©d)ufte. 

©d^u^, shoe ; 

o ©d;u^e. 

// ©taar, starling ; 

// ©taare. 

// ©toff, material ; 

t, ©tofe. 

// ©unb, strait, sound ; 

©unbe. 

// XaQ, day ; 


// tact, bar (in music) ; 

i/ 

// throne ; 

u ^^rone. 

// QqU, inch ; 

// SoUc (§ 148), 


The above rule indirectly implies that neuter substantives, if declined 
after the primaiy form of the strong declension, do not undergo any change 
of vowel 5 as — tag 3Pfunt, pound, plur. tic SPfuutc ; tag gate, plur. 
tic ^rf;orc ; tag sheep, plur. tie ®d(>afe. The following are excepted j 

namely — tag Slop, raft, plur. tie Sltfic} tag cane, plur. tic JRd|)tc. 

SDag 23oot, boat, has both JBotc and S3ootc ; the latter form is more connect. 

2. The following substantives of the contracted form are 
also subject to the modification of the vowel : — 

a. Masculines — 

8IKGULAK. PLURAL. 

bcr field ; bie 5(eder* 

©ruber, brother ; // ©riiber. 

»§ammer, hammer ; // «&dmmer. 

// ©c^ttjager, brother-in-law ; ^ 0c^txidger. 
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SOTGtTIdlR. 

bet 93ater, father ; 

// SBoben, bottom, loft ; 
« 5?aben, thread ; 

// Marten, garden ; 

// ©raben, ditch ; 

// »&afcn, harbour ; 

// Sabcn, shop ; 

// Dfen, stove ; 

// ©d^aben, damage ; 


bie SSAter. 

// SBbben. 

«■ ffdben. 

// ©drten. 

// ©tdben. 

// •§dfen. 

// J^dben (§ 148). 
// Defcn. 

// ©d^dbeti* 


ber apple ; 

// '§animel, wether ; 

// «§anbel; affair, quarrel ; 
// S^antet cloak ; 

// 0iabel, navel ; 

// Silage!, nail ; 

// ©at tel, saddle ; 

// ©d^nabel, beak ; 

// SSegel, bird ; 


bie ^21ebfet. 

// *§dnimel. 
// ‘§dnbeb 
// 9)^dntel. 

// S'ldbel. 

// S^dgel. 

// ©dtteL 
// ©c^ndbel 
// SSbgel. 


h. Feminines — 

bie SJ^uttcr, mother ; bie 2)httter. 

// 3^od^ter, daughter ; // S^bc^ter. 

c. Neuter — 

bag ^toflcr, cloister ; bie Jtlbfler. 

A]1 other words of the contracted form leave the vowel 
unchanged. 

3. All substantives of the enlarged form are subject to the 
modification of the vowel; as — bag )i^anb, country, plur. bie 
^dnber ; bag 3SoIf, people, plur. bie SBolfer* 

4. Substantives of foreign origin do not modify the vowel 
in the plural, except the following : — 


BlNOtTLAR. 

ber 5lbt, abbot ; 

// *lUtar, altar ; 

// 33i[d;of, bishop ; 

// (or bag) chorus, choir ; 
// ©l^otal, choral ; 
ft .Kanal, canal ; 


ry.uBAL. 

bie Qlebte, 

// 5(Itdre. 

// SBifd^gfe. 
ft 6^ore. 

// ©^erdle. 
if handle* , 
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STNOTJLAR. 


PLURAL. 


ber chaplain ; bic ^apldne. 


tftavbinal, cardinal ; 

// t^atbindle. 

SO^arfc^^i, march ; 

// 

3}('oraft morass ; 

// sp^otdfie. 

3^alaft, palace ; 

// ^aldfie. 

pope ; 

// 5Pdpfte. 

$tobft, prebendary ; 

// ^tdbflc. 

Note*. 

yy «§o8pttdter. 

yy ©pitdler. 


1. In words having a double a, one a is thrown out, when the modi- 
lication is required; as — ter @aa(, saloon, plur. bte ©die; k>aS 2la8, 
carrion, plur. tic 9lcfcr. 

2. An analogy for the modification of vowels presents itself in the 
English words ‘ man, men ; foot, feet ; tooth, teeth ; goose, geese ; 
mouse, mice.’ 


SUBSTANTIVES DECLINED AFTER THE STRONG DECLENSION, 


§ 140. Masculine and neuter substantives, in general, are 
declined after the strong declension. 

§ 141. By the contracted form of the strong declension, in 
particular, are declined — 

1. All masculine and neuter substantives ending in cl, cr, 
en, cm, d)cn, lein, fel. 

2. All neuter substantives having the augment ge, and 
ending in c. 

3. ber cheese. 

§ 142. By the enlarged form of the strong declension, in 
particular, are declined — 

1. The following few masculines : — 


SINGULAR. 

bet villain ; 

// thorn ; 

// spirit ; 

// ®ott, God ; 

// J&ciB, body ; 

// ai^ann, man; 

// Drt, place ; 

// {ftanb, edge ; 


PLURAL. 

bie 9So[en?id;tet. 

// ®ornet (§ 148), 
// ©eiiicr. 

// ©ijttcr. 

// l^elber. 

// SHidnnct* 
y/ Derter (§ 148). 
yy {ftdnbet. 
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BIWGIILAB. 

bet SSotmutib, guardian ; 

PI-CRAl.. 

bie ©ormimbet. 

// ffialb, forest ; 

// SBdlber* 

u SButm, worm ; 

// SButmer. 

2. The following neuter substantives of one syllable : - 

bag carrion ; 

bie Qlcfet. 

// 5lmt, office ; 

it Qlemter. 

// SSab, bath ; 

it 9Bdber. 

// SSanb, ribbon ; 

tt SBdnber (§ 148). 

u SSilb; picture ; 

// SBilber. 

ti SBlatt, leaf ; 

tt SBldtter. 

u SBrett, board ; 

tt SBretter. 

// §8u(^, book ; 

SBuc^er. 

// roof ; 

^dd?et. 

i4 2)orf, village ; 

^£)brfer* 

// egg ; 

@icr. 

// 5?ad), compartment ; 

Sde^et. 

// 8^a§, cask ; 

Sdjfer. 

ffetb, field; 

gelber. 

// ©elb, money ; 

©elber* 

n glass ; 

©Idfet. 

// ©licb, limb ; 

©lieber. 

u ©tab, grave ; 

©tdber. 

ti ©rag, grass ; 

®rd[er. 

tt ©lit, estate ; 

©uter. 

// <&aupt, head ; 

«§dubter. 

tt 4aU0, house ; 

^dufer. 

tt wood ; 

'&H^er. 

tt »&Drn, horn ; 

4brncr (§ 148). 

// »§ul^n, fowl ; 

‘§u'^ner. 

tt ^alb, calf ; 

Jldtber* 

tt Jlinb, child ; 

tftinber. 

it tJtlelb, garment ; 

Kleiber. 

tt tool'll, grain ; 

Jtbrner* 

// i^raut, herb ; 

^rduter. 

tt l^amm, lamb ; 

Sdmnier. 

j^anb, country ; 

</ l^dnbet. 

light ; 

// liJid^ter (§ 146). 

Sicb, song ; 

Sicber. 

Jiod), hole ; 

tt Ji^bdber. 
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SINOULAB. 

bag SOiauI, mouth ; 
y/ nest ; 

// $fanb, pledge ; 
n ^ab, wheel ; 

// Sfteig, twig; 

// Ohnb, neat; 

// 0c(^ilb, sign-board ; 

// lock ; 

n sword ; 

// ©lift; ecclesiastical 
foundation ; 

// valley ; 

// cloth ; 

// 5Bolf, people ; 

// SBeib, woman ; 

// Sort, word; 


PLURAL. 

bie SJtduIer. 

// Shelter. 

// ^fittber. 
it ^ciber* 

// 9leifa. 
tt 9tinbcr. 

©d^ilber* 

« ©c^lojfet 

a ©tifter. 

// ^aUx. 

// 5!iic^er. 
o 3^5lfcr* 

/< Selber* 

Sorter (§ 148). 


3. 


The following six neuters with the augment ge:— 


bag ^knia^f apartment ; 
// ©ernuf^, mind ; 

@ef(l)Ied)t, sex ; 

// ©ejl^t, face ; 

« ©efpenft, spectre ; 

// ©eioanb, garment ; 


bie ©emitd^er. 

// ©emut^er, 
ti ©ef^lc^ter. 
©efl^ter (§ 148). 

©eiodnber. 


4. All substantives ending in f^uni ; as — bag 5urftentt}uni, 
principahty, plnr, bie 5ur|tent||unier ; ber Srrt^um, error, 
plur. bie 3rrl^umer* 

§ 143. Only a small number of feminine substantives 
follow the strong declension, the singular remaining iia- 
changed, however, according to § 137. 

1. By the primary form are declined — 


bie anguish ; 

// ^ugjfUc^^t, evasion ; 
y/ ^rt, axe ; 

// 9Ban!, bench; 

/y ©rant, bride ; 

// SBrufiy breast ; 
Sauft fist j 


PLURAL. 

bie ^engfle. 
yy 5tugflucl)te. 

// ^lerte. 

// SBdnfe (§ 148). 
// S'dute. 
yy SBrufie. 

// 5du|te, 
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SIKOVLAA. PLURAL. 


bie fruit ; 

bie ffrud^ite. 

// goose ; 

// ©dnfe* 

n @ruft, grave ; 

// ©rufte. 

// '§anb, hand ; 

// t&dnbe. 

a »&aut, skin ; 

// ^dute. 

cleft ; 

// ^lufte^ 

^raft, strength ; 

// .ft'tdfte. 

t* cow ; 

tt 

// art ; 

Jtimfle. 

n louse ; 

tt i^dufe. 

// £lift, air ; 


n Suft, desire ; 

" l&ufte. 

" power ; 

tt S[)?dd)te. 

n 9)i'agb, maid-servant ; 

tt ai^dgbe. 

mouse ; 

tt SD^dufe. 

n night ; 

tt 0td(1)te. 

// seam ; 

tt 9i|d^te. 

// need ; 


nut ; 

'' 01uffe. 

@au, sow ; 

tt ©due (§ 148). 

•t @d;nur, string ; 

tt ©(l)nure. 

ti 0tabt, town ; 

// ©tdbte* 

it wall ; 

tt 3Bdnbe. 

// SBurft, sausage ; 

tt ilBuvfte. 

3«nft, guild ; 

tt 3uufte. 

'/ Sufammentunft, meeting ; 

tt 3u[ammenfunfte. 

(No singular) ; 

tt ©Infiinfte, income, 


revenue. 

And those ending in uif . 

2. By the contracted form are declined — 

J)te mother ; blc 

// daughter ; // 


SUBSTANTIVES DECLINED AFTER THE WEAK DECLENSION. 

§ 144. Feminine substantives generally follow the weak 
declension. The exceptions are mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. The practice of leaving feminine substantives 
unchanged in the singular has been referred to in § 137. 
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Feminines ending in in take the usual termination en 
in the plural, but at the same time double the n of the 
derivative suffix ; as — ^irtin, shepherdess, plur. »§irtinnen ; 
i&elbin, heroine, plur. «§etbinnen; ©ottin, goddess, plur. 
©bttintm 

§ 145. Some masculine substantives likewise follow the 
weak declension ; namely^ — 

1. All those that end in e, except ber cheese (§141, 3). 
Examples ; — ^bet SBote, messenger ; bet ,^nabe^ boy ; bcr 
archer ; bcr ©efd^tte, companion ; bcr Sotrc, lion ; bcr '^afc, 
hare. Also the names of nations ending in t, and some 
ending in cr and arj e.g, — ^ber 99ritte, Briton; ber ^Jlreu^e, 
Prussian ; bcr ®ane, Bane ; bcr ^ur!(c), Turk ; bcr 2)io^r(e), 
Moor; ber 33aier, Bavarian; ber ^ajfer, Kaffir; ber Ungar, 
Hungarian. 

2. The following monosyllables : — 


SINGULAR. RLURAL. 


ber SBdr, bear ; 

bic 3Bdren. 

// (Shrift, Christian ; 

// ©^rifteiu 

// Sin!, finch ; 

// Sitifen, 

'' Surp, prince ; 

// ffurflen. 

// ©ccf, fop ; 

// ©edcn. 

// ©raf, count ; 

// ©rafen. 

// cg)elb, hero ; 

// «&clbcn. 

// »§err, master ; 

// ^crren. 

// cgirt, herdsman ; 

// 4trten, 

u man ; 

// 2i?en[d)en. 

01arr, fool ; 

// S^larrcn, 

// 91eri;), nerve ; 

// 01erbett, 

// ox ; 

// 0(5^fen. 

n firing, prince ; 

// ^rinjctt. 

// fool ; 

/; 3!^orcn, 

And the compounds — 

bcr '§agc(itolj, old bachelor ; 

bic «§agcflol 3 en. 

// 33orfa]^r, ancestor ; 

Not^ 

// ^orfa|>rcn. 


The words mentioned under 2 were not originally monosyllables. They 
had in old High- German the termination o peculiar to adjectives, which 
in most instances passed into e in middle High- German; and even in the 
language of the present day this c is sometimes retained, as it generally is 
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in tlie words referred to under 1. For example: — old High-German 
herroy which is a contraction for heriro, meaning ‘ a higher one, a superior;’ 
middle High-German kerre, new High-German «&crr or Jpcrrc. Old High- 
German furisto, the superlative of furif ‘before,’ hence ‘the foremost, the 
first;’ middle High-Gi^an vUrste; new High-German Surfl. Old High- 
German menniscOy an adjective formed from man by means of the suffix 
iscy modem hence ‘ manlike, manly ;’ middle High-German mmsche ; 
new High-German Old High-German j?ero; middle High- 

German ber; new High-German In the same manner @raf, Binf, 

DcJ;6, and the rest, have thrown off the primitive termination. 


EXERCISE XXIV. 

The trees blossom.^ The fruit^ of the tree is delicious.^ 
I have lost a friend. My father has two brothers. Mr N. 
has three daughters and four^ sons. [The] sleep® is the 
brother x)f [the] death.® I see the houses of the village. The 
barrels 7 are filled® with sugar.® The girl has put^® the 
glasses and plates'^ upon^^ the table.^® The information^'^ 
was [being] brought to the king.^® Have you been in the 
apartments the king? I have lost a key.^® Bring a 
hammer and some^® nails. Are the apples ripe ? The eggs 
are hard.^® Do you know the road?^^ The road leads 
over^® the mountain.^^ We dismissed 2 ® the guide.^® We had 
two guides. London is the markct^^ of the world. Have 
you read the books ? The children are well brought up.^® 
The wheels^® must be repaired.®® I have bought some 
pictures.®^ Riches do not make happy.®^ [The] death 
heals®® all®^ wounds.®® Do you know the count and the 
countess?®® I know the prince ®7 and the princess.®® The 
prince keeps®® many^® hounds.^^ He possesses^ three 

* To blossom, * Fruit, • Delicious, * Four, 

mx. * Sleep, ©c^taf. ® Death, Jivb. ^ Barrel, Brtf. ® Filled, angcfitllt. 
• Sugar, Siicfer. To put, fc^en. Plate, JEettcr. Upon, auf, with 
the accusative. Table, The information, btc 9flad|jri(^t. King, 

Itonig. In, in, with the dative. Apartment, Simmer. Key, 
©c^lujf'ct. Some, etntge. Hard, l^avt. Road, 2Ccg. ^ To lead, 
fiil^rcn. ** Over, xiber, with the accusative. Mountain, 93erg. To 
dismiss, enttafifett. Guide, Bu|rer. Market, ffilavtt. Well brought 
up, met;! erjogen. Wheel, Jliab. To repair, auSbeffevn. Picture, 
33tib. Happy, gtftdlid(>. To heal, l^eiten. All, ahc. Wound, 
SBunbe. •• Countess, ^rdfln. Prince, ^Prtn 3 . Princess, ^prlnjcffin. 

To keep, l^attcn (see § 62, note 2). Many, bielc. Hoxmd, 3agb» 
^unb. To possess, befi^en. 
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estates.^^ The queen ^ and the princesses are taking a drive.^ 
The gardens are planted^ with trees and flowers. I have 
ordered^® twelve^® bottles^® 0 / wine. Has the shoemaker®^ 
sent®^ my shoes ? The streets*^ of the town are very broad.®"^ 
I have seen many towns. Truth is the blossom of [the] 
liberty.^ [The] hope ^7 is the anchor®^ of the soul.^® We 
heard the sounds of a harp.®\ Bring a knife, a fork, and a 
spoon.®^ The knives are not clean.®^ Clean the dishes ^ 
and plates. I have bought a table and some chairs.®® The 
life®^ of [the] man is short.®® The author®® has dedicated 
his work 71 to the queen. I admire ^2 the beauties of [the] 
nature.^^ Stories were [being] told.'^® Have you answered 
the questions I have drunk two cups 7® of coffee.®® The 
butterfly®^ is the symbol ®2 of [the] immortality.®® We 
kindled ®'^ torches.®® The heroes®® of [the] antiquity .®7 The 

Britons®® are an enterprising nation.®® 

Estate, fianbgtit. ** Queen, jlontgin. ** Are taking a drive, fal^reti 
f^jajtcvcn. To plant, tc^ftanjcn. With, mit, with the dative. **‘To 

order, bcficlicn. ** Twelve, jtootf. Bottle, Slafc^c. Shoemaker, 
®c^u^ma(i()cc. ** To send, fd()i(fett. Street, @tiailc. Broad, f»rcit. 
“ Blossom, 58iutr;c. Liberty, Sreil^eit. Hope, '^offnung. ®® Aiichor, 
Slnfet'. Soul, @cctc. Sound, JCon. Harp, -^arfc. Spoon, Sbffcl. 
•® Clean, rein. To clean, rctnigen. Dish, (Sci^juffet. ®® Chair, @tu!^L 

Life, Ctbcn. ®® Short, furj. Author, SSerfaffer. To dedicate, 
mibmen. His work, fein SBerf. To admire, benjunbern. Beauty, 

©c^bnl^fit. Nature, Slatur. ” Stoiy, ®efb(jid;tc. To tell, crjfil^lcn. 

To answer, beantuauten. ” Question, Smge. Cup, Si^affc. Coffee, 
Jtajfce. Butterfly, ©djincttcriing. ** Symbol, ©iniibtlb. Immortality, 
Unfterbl^Ieit. To kindle, anjunben. Torch, Satfet. *® Hero, «§elb. 

Antiquity, 5lltcrt'^um. ** Briton, ©rittc. An enterprising nation, ein 
untcrnel^menbea SSolf. 


PECULIARITIES IN DECLENSION. 


§ 146. The foUowing substantives ending in e are declined 
by the weak declension through singular and plural, but 
take in the genitive singular the strong termination 6 in 
addition to the weak termination n : — 


NOMINATIVE. 

ber SBueJ^ftaBe, letter of the 
alphabet ; 
ffriebe, peace ; 

Sunfe, spark ; 


GENITIVB. 

beS aSud^ftabenl 

// f?rieben0. 

« ffuttfen^ 
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HOMIWATIVK. 

ber ®ei>anfe, thought ; 
n ®Iaube, faith ; 

// ‘&aufe, heap ; 

// SRame, name ; 
ft 0ame, seed ; 

@d)abe, injury ; 

'' SBiUe, will ; 


GPNITIVK. 

be0 ©ebanfenS. 
©tauBcnS. 
«&aufeng. 
01amen0. 

// SamenS* 
if 0d^abeng. 

if 


The neuter bag heart, is similarly declined, except that 
it remains unchanged in the accusative singular : — Sing. nom. 
bag »&cr3, gen. beg ^er^cng, dat. bem ^er^en, acc. bag ; 
plur. bie 'fter^en, &c. 

NoU. 

The irregularity of the above ten masculinejs is thus to be accounted 
for. They'had in middle High-German the termination c, and followed 
the wealc declension throughout ; as — tci* 9lamc, gen. bc8 91amcn, dat. bcin 
JHamcn, &c. ; but the modem language considered the inflectional ending 
en as a derivative tennination, and accordingly followed in the declension 
of these nouns the analogy of similar words originally ending in cn. It 
should be observed, moreover, that, owing to this circumstance, most 
words included in the above list are sometimes used, even by the best 
authors, with the temiination n in the nominative ; as — Sunfcn, Si'iebcn, 
©amen, ©d(jabcn, '5aufcn, &c. One of them only takes a modified vowel 
in the plural, namely ©ci^jaben, plur. ©c^fiben. See § 139, 2, a. 


§ 147. The following masculine and neuter substantives 
follow the strong declension in the singular, but the weak in 
the plural : — 


1. Masculines — 


KOMINATIVB BINGULAR. GENITIVE SINGULAR. 


ber ancestor ; 

'' SBauer, peasant ; 
if ^ortl, thorn ; 

'' 'Sorfl, forest ; 

®aU; district ; 

// ©ebatter, godfather ; 
if J^erbeer, laurel ; 
if 9)^aft, mast of a ship ; 
if S^adjbar, neighbour ; 
« ^Pautoffet, slipper ; 


beg ^l^neg j 
// SSauerg; 

// ^orneg; 

// Sorpeg; 

// ©aueg; 

// ©ebatterg; 
// Sorbeergj 
// SPi^afleg; 

/> 0laci)bargj 
// ^antofelg; 


bie ^!;nen. 

// SBauern. 

// !£)ornen (§ 148). 

// Sorften. 

//, ©auen(or®aue). 
if ©ebattern. 

// J^orbeern. 

// SDiajtcn. 

// 01ac^barn. 

// ^Jantoffetn (or 

^Jatttpjfel). 
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NOMINATIVE BINGULAR. 

ber ?Pfau, peacock ; 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

beg ^faueg; 

PLURAL. 

bie $fauen (or 
SPfaue). 

// ©d^merj, pain ; 

// ®c?^>merjcg ; 

// ©(^merjen. 

®ee, lake ; 

// ©eegj 
// ®))orneg; 

// ©eem 

®potn, spur ; 

// ©pornen (or 
©peren). 

// ®taat, state ; 

it ©taateg; 

// ©taaten. 

0 sting ; 

// ®tad)etg; 

// ©taepein. 

it ©tiefel, boot ; 

// ©tiefclg) 

n ©tiefein (or 
©tiefel). 

a ©tral^t, ray ; 

// ©tra'^teg; 

// ©traplen. 

// ©traup, ostrich ; 

o ©traupeg; 

// ©trance (or 
©trau(5en)* 

Untertl^an, subject ; 

a Untert^ang (or a Untertl^anen. 
Untertbanen): 

// SSetter, cousin ; 

// 33ettcr8; 

// ®ettern. 

it ornament ; 

// 

it Sieraten* 

it Sing, interest ; 

" SinfeS; 

2. Neuters — 

a Sinfen* 

bag 5luge, eye ; 

beg 5fugeg; 

bie 51ugen. 

// 93ett, bed ; 

// SBctteg; 

it SBetten. 

/ @nbe, end ; 

// ^nbeg; 

tt @nben. 

i/ »§emb, shirt ; 

// »§embeg; 

// t^emben. 

// ear ; 

// Dl^reg; 

Note. 

tt Dpren* 


The substantiYes contained in this list followed formerly either the one 
or the other of the regular declensions. Their present anomalous mode 
of inflection has only gradually crept into the language. 


§ 148. A number of substantives have a double plural, 
whieh has been caused by the reception of different forms 
from different dialects into the High-German language. This 
diversity of form has, in not a few instances, been employed 
to mark a difference of signification. The following deserve 
particular notice ; — 


bag SBanb ] SBanber, ribbons ; SBanbe, ties. 

bie SSattf ; benches ; 95anf en, commercial banks. 
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binqtjlab. 


PLURAL. 


ber ©orn ; 
bag 

ba0 '§orn ; 
ber A;^aben ; 
bag J^anb j 


m 

ber 9J?onb ; 
ber Drt ; 

bic ©au;, 
ber ©trau§ ; 

bag ©tu(f ; 
bag 2Bort ^ 

ber 3ofl ; 


®oriie or J)grtter, 
thorns ; 

»&brmr, horns ; 
Mun, shops ; 
liJdnber, separate 
countries ; ^ 


!iiicl)te, candles ; 
3J?onbe, satellites ; 
Derter (single) 

places 

©due, sows ; 
©trau^e or ©trau^^ 
fen, ostriches ; 
©tilde, pieces ; 
^Sorter, single 
words ; 

3otte, inches ; 


5)orucn, thorns (collec- 
tively). 

®efld;te, visions, 
i&orne, kinds of horn. 
!&aben, shutters. 

!&anbe, the various parts, 
provinces, or districts of 
the same kingdom or 
empire, 
l^id^ter, hghts. 

S^^onben, months (poetic). 
Drte, places (collectively). 

©auen, wild hoars, 
©trdufe, nosegays. 

©tuden, fragments. 

5Borte, coherent words. 

3oHe, tolls. 


* For infstance — tie fianfeer ®Uro^a8, the countries of Europe (individually 
considered) ; but tic 5Prcuf ifdfjcn Sante, the parts or provinces of the Prussian 
tenitory; tic 0ltetcrtantc, the Netherlands. Poets use the latter form 
also in the sense of the former. 

* For instance — in alien Oertern ter Jprot)in 5 , in all (inhabited) places of 
the province ; but an alien Orten, in all places generally, everywhere. 


Mote». 

1. The following substantives commonly form the plural by the enlarged 
form of the strong declension : — tag !Dcnfmal, monument, plur. JDcnfmfllcr; 
tag ®ema(i|>, apartment, plur. ©cmScIjcr; tag ©ctnant, garment, plur. 
©ciuvlntcr j tag $ll;al, valley, plur. JCl;alcr. But in works of poetry the 
following forms occur also: — tic JLenfmale, ©emaci^e, (SJcfd;lcc^te, ®cUjantc, 
3:i;alc. 

2. SJJann has, besides its common plural aiZdnner, the form Qlhmncn; 
meaning * vassals,’ more especially in their capacity of warriors. Sub- 
stantives compounded with 2)lann form the plural by the collective Scute, 
when used in a collective or general sense ; as — 9li'bcitglcntc, work-people ; 
SScvgtcute, miners ; ©tcUcutc, noblemen ; ®t;clcute, married people ; Sul^vlcute, 
wagoners ; Jpantetglcutc, trades-people, shopkeepers ; Jtauftcutc, merchants ; 
Santlcutc, country-people ; Santgleute, people of the same country ; 501tctt;g» 
Icutc, lodgers. But the ordinary form Sllanncr must be employed if 
persons are considered as individuals, not as a class ; as — aBictcrmdnnct, 
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honest, or loyal men; ©l^rcnmilnncr, men of honour; ©tarttSmftnnet, states' 
men ; or if a sexual distinction is to be made, as in (S^cntflnncr, husbands ; 
9Jlict68mflnncr, male lodgers. With some words of this description, how- 
ever, the plural Seiitc has become so prevalent, that even the best authors 
use it under all circumstances ; e. g. — itau^fcutc, -^efleutc, and others. 

§ 149. In compound substantives, the last component 
only is declined; as — ^anb6ud^, manual, gen. 
plur. «&anbBud^cr; ^lltmbanb, bracelet, gen. ^rmbanbe^, plur. 
QlrmMnber. 

Two compounds of power, follow the weak, whilst 

the simple noun follows the strong declension ; 

namely — Dlpimac^^t, fainting-fit, plur. Ol^n m a clj tm ; and 
power of attorney, plur. 33ofimadjteiu 


EXERCISE XXV. 

Freedom^ of [the] will is a privilege ^ of [the] man. We 
enjoy ^ the blessings'^ of [the] peace. John^ is learning the 
letters. Thoughts are free.® I have heard the name. It is 
the desire 7 of my heart. We are neighbours. The house of 
my neighbour has been sold.® The thistle® has thorns. Fetch 
my slippers. I shall take off^^ my boots. A sovereign 
must respect^® the rights of the subjects. Germany con- 
sists of^® many ^7 states. [The] man has two eyes and two 
ears. The ribbons are too long.^® Ties of [the] friendship^® 
and love.2® Have you understood my words 1 These are 
two Latin words. We have been in three shops. Shut^'^ 
the shutters. Bring two wax-candles.®^ He has travelled 
through®® [the] most®^ countries of Europe.®® Several®® 
merchants have failed.®® We are people of the same country. 
They are men of honour. I have bought some travelling 
manuals.®^ She has sometimes®® fainting-fits. 

* Freedom, 5veit)eit. * Privilege, 95orrcci(?t. * To enjoy, flcnlcpeit. * Blessing, 
@cgnung. * John, 3e(;ann. ® Free, fret. ^ Desire, ajuiifd;. ® To sell, 
oerfaufett. • Thistloj iDirtcr. To fetch, r;cfcn. ” To take off, au^gie^en. 
“ Sovereign, iJurfl. To respect, aeftten. Right, ^ To consist, 

** ^f» the dative. Many, tticicn. Too long, gu 

lang. Friendship, Srcunbfdjaft. Love, Sicbe. To understand, 
Dcrficl^cn. “ These, bieg. Latin, latcinifci^c. ** To shut, juntac^cii. 
“ Wax-candle. SSBad^tic^t. To travel through, bercifen. The most, 
bit mei|len. “ Europe, (5uro^e. ^ Several, mc^rerc. *® To fail, faUtretu 
(See § 63). Travelling manual, JReifcbanbbud^. Sometimes, gutreiten. 
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DECLENSION OF FOREIGN SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 150. The following foreign substantives take the strong 
declension both in the singular and plural : — 

1. Most names of things of the masculine and neuter 
genders j e.g. — ber Snflinft, ba0 SD^omiment, ba§ problem, bag 
©rcmblar, bag ®iabem, (fee. The following names of things 
take er in the plural: — bag »6ogbital, bag 0bital, bag 
Oftegiment. 

2. Those names of male persons which end in at, at, an, 
aner, and incr, being derived from Latin words in alis^ aritts, 
anm, inus ; as — ^atbinal, 3Sifar, Jtablan, ^£)onitnifaner, SBene^ 
biftiner, (fee. Likewise— ^bt, ^robjt, ^abft 33ifdbof, S^ajor, 
a^Mtabor, @bton, ^Patron, Sl^agifter, Dfftjier* 

§ 151.. The following are declined after the strong declen- 
sion in the singular, after the weak in the plural : — ■ 

1. Those names of male persons which end in an unac- 
cented or (Latin or) ; as — SBrofeffor, -gen. ^rofefforg, plur, 
a^rofefforen* 

2. Those neuter substantives which end in tib (Latin 
timm ) ; as — Qlbjeftib, gen. ^Ibieftibg, plur. 5lbieftibcn, A few 
of this class, however, follow the strong declension throughout ; 
as— ai^otib, Ote^itatib, SSomitib* 

3. Those neuter substantives which had originally, or stiU 
have, the Latin termination ium or vm^ and also those neuters 
which end in al or il (Latin ale, He). These have in the 
plural ten or en respectively. For example : — 0tubiunt, gen. 
©tubiumg, plur. 0tubienj Snbibibuum, gen. Snbibibuumg, 
plur. Snbibibuen ; (Sbaugelium, gen. ^bangeliumg, plur. ^oan*^ 
gelien; S^rin^ip, gen. ^nn^ipg, plur. ^hin^ibien; SB^aterial, 
gen. ^aterialg, plur. S^aterialienj Soffit, gen. Soffitg, plur. 
Sofflttcn* 

4. The following masculines: — ^2)lamattt, SJafan, ^abaun, 
3mbo|f, i^onfut, 21htgfet, ^^rdfeft, ^Jlfatm, Slubln; and the 
neuters Snfeft, ^ronom, ©tatut, tBerb* 

§ 152. The following are declined by the weak declension 
both in the singular and plural (the feminines, however, 
remaining unchanged in the singular) : — 

1. All substantives of the feminine gender; as — 
ffafultdt, 3one» 


1 
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2. Bj far the greatest number of the appellations of male 
persons, more especially — 

a. Those ending in at, ant, ent, if (Latin atus^ ans^ m, 
afi, ijl, off, et, it, ot, and e ; for instance — ^Ibioofat, ^roteflant, 
@tubent, Jtaf^oUf, Surifl, ^^ropl^et, Sefiiit, 3biot, 

^Uuntnej 

h. Those compounded with log, fo^^z uom, ard), or similar 
Greek words; as— ^J^l^eolog, ^Iflrouoni, ^latviarcJ^, 

©emagog, ©eogra^l^ ; 

3. These masculines Dufat, onfonant, hornet, 

^planet, CXuotlent, and others of a similar kind. 

§ 153. Masculine and neuter substantives which belong 
to other modem languages and have retained their original 
foreign form unchanged, take S in the genitive singular, 
and likewise g in the plural ; as — ^bie J^otbS, ®enic0, 

(S^efS, ffoubS, 3Banquier^, 51cteurg, ^ortrdtg, ©olo§, 

^aflno^* 

EXERCISE XXVI. 

I have two copies^ of^ Schiller’s works. Have you seen 
Goethe’s monument^ at Frankfort?^ I shall keep^ the 
documents.® The regiments have fought bravely Three 
officers® have been wounded.^ The professors of the univer- 
sity^® are assembled.^^ The library of the professor will 
be sold by auction,^® I am learning the declension of 
the substantives^® and adjectives,^® Has he finished his 
studies? He has a collection^® of^® fossils.^® He is col- 
lecting^^ materials for a new work.^® Each German 
university has four faculties.^® Loyola was the founder^® 
of the order of the Jesuits.^® Mr M. and Mr L. are advo- 
cates.^® Plato and Aristotle®® were philosophers.®^ The 

‘ Copy, ©remptar. ® Of, »on, with the dative. * Monument, SD^onu^ 
ment. * At Frankfort, gu t^ranffiivt. ® To keep, tc^alten. ® Document, 
JDofument. Bravely, tapfer. * Officer, Offijicr. ® To wound, locrnjuntett. 

University, linincrfitAt. To assemble, Derfanimctn. Library, 

To sell by auction; vcrficigcrn. Declension, SDccUuation. Substantive, 
©ubflantb. Adjective, Slticftb. To finish, Itccnbigcn. - Collection, 
©ammlung. Of, tton. Fossil, SoffiL To collect, fammcln. 
” Materials, Sllatcriaticn. For a new work, fiir cin ncueS 9Bci‘f. Ea(^ 
German university, jebe teutfe^e UnberfitAt. Faculty, 'SafuItAt. Foun- 
der, ®ttftcr. ^ Order, Orben. Jesuit, Sefuit. ^9 Advocate, 2lbbofgt» 
8^ Aristotle, 2lriftptdf«. Philosopher, 5)3^ilo3pp^, 
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students of the university and the alumni of the school 
have vacations.^® I shall communicate^® to you®^ the 
details^® of the journey. The Lords assemble [themselves] 
at twelve^® o’clock. 

Student, ©tufccnt. Alumnus, 5ltumnc. ** School, ©djutc. “ Vaca- 
tions, Scrtcn. To communicate, mitt^citcn. To you, 3f;nen. Detail, 
2)etail. Journey, Sfteife. Twelve, jU?Wf. 


DECLENSION OF PROPER NAMES. 

§ 154. Those proper names which are never used without 
an article — as, according to § 121, the names of rivers, seas, 
lakes, mountains, and forests, and the names of countries 
of the masculine or feminine gender — follow entirely the 
rules given for the declension of common names. But 
with regard to those proper names which are commonly 
used without an article — that is, names of persons, i)laces, 
and neuter names of countries — the following rules are 
observed : — 

§ 155. They take in the genitive the strong termination 6 ; 
as— Jtarl, Sriebrid;, 5riebnd)§; ©lifabef^. dlifabet'^g; 

Qlbell^eib, 5lbel]§eib6 ; ^huerifa, -2(metifa§ ; SBerliit, Serhng. 

§ 156. Names of females ending in e follow the weak 
declension, but take in the genitive the mixed termination 
cu6 ; as — gen. 0ol:>l^icnS, dat. and acc. 0e^3^icn. 

§ 157. Names of male persons ending in a sibilant (g, {?, x, 
fd, j) also take en0 in the genitive and sometimes en in the 
dative; as— SJJaren; 'Suffeng Qln^angcr, the 
adherents of IIuss. 

§ 158. Foreign names ending in a sibilant, especially such 
of them as have an unaccented termination, are not declined, 
and the cJise is pointed out by the definite article ; for 
instance — ba0 *§eer be 8 3£erre0, the army of Xerxes; bie 
8c^rtften beS ^^IriftoteleS, the writings of Aristotle; ba0 
0d?tuert bet the sword of Themis; bem 

to Paul. 

The same expedient is sometimes had recourse to, even 
with names which can be inflected in the genitive; <?.y. — 
ole SSrlefe beS (Jiceto (or 6icero^0 SBriefe), the epistles of Cicero. 
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With such names as do not take any inflectional termination 
in the dative, it is a very common practice to point out the 
case by means of the article, especially if this may serve to 
avoid ambiguities; as in — er bem (^c^itler 

he prefers Goethe to Schiller. 

§ 159. Proper names of countries and places come under 
the general rule — that is, they take 0 in the genitive. But 
when, owing to the last consonant being a sibilant, the 
genitive cannot take the termination or whenever another 
case requires to be used, a common name is placed in appo- 
sition to the proper name ; as — bic SDhrftriirbigfeiten bet 
0tabt the sights of the city of Paris ; 'otx SSefe^lgl^aber 

bet 5Je flung the commander of the fortress of May- 

ence; bem ^onigreic^ @panien ifl SranfreieJ^ itberlegen, 
France is superior in power to the kingdom of Spain. The 
relation of the genitive can, in such cases, be expressed by 
the preposition bon; as in — bie Sebblfcrimg bon ^arig, the 
population of Paris ; bie l&age bon (Siabir, the situation of 
Cadiz. 

Note. 

Tlie latter mode of expressing the relation of the genitive is not limited 
to names ending in a sibUant, but is often employed with, names of 
places, and especially of countries generally, if the name follows the 
substantive by which it is governed; e,ff, — blc Uingcgcnb 'oon ^lanffurt, 
the environs of Frankfort ; btc itonigin bon ^nglanb, the Queen of England, 
bev Jlaifcr »on umlaut, the Emperor of Russia. 

§ ICO. When proper names of persons are used in the 
plural, they follow the declension of common names — that 
is, those of male persons the strong, and those of females the 
weak ; as bic '^einrid^e ; bie 212arien. The names of males 
ending in o sometimes take nc in the plural ; as — 
iflcronc. A few take nen; as — ®cibio^ ©cibioueu. Those 
ending in a, e, i, el, cn, and er, remain unchanged in the 
plural ; as — bie @eneca, bie 0cl;legeL 

Nota. 

The plural of ifames of families is sometimes formed in S, when all or 
several members of the same family are spoken of collectively; for 
instance — ©atjmanu’S finb bcrvcift, the Salzmanns are from home. 3.kullcv’3 
f;aben J8cfucl(>, the Mullers have visitors. 2Bir merben r;e«tc bci 
\\i SDlittag fbetfen, we are going to dine to-day at the Schmidts. 

§ 161. When^ tho name of a person is preceded by an 
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article, with or without an adjective, it is not declined in 
the singular ; as— kr be§ bem @c^iher, ben 

0c^i(lcr ; ber ©otl^e, bee grofien ®otl;e, bem gro^en ©bt^c, 
ben gro^en ©btl^e. This rule is only departed from when a 
name in the genitive case, and preceded by an adjective, 
is placed before the word by which it is governed ; as — 
be^ gro^en Sriebrid^’S 5!l^aten, great Frederick’s deeds ; be§ 
beriii^mten ^eanber'^ 5[Berfe, the works of the celebrated 
Neander. 

§ 1 62. Christian names, when placed before family names, 
are not declined; as — l^ubtnig U^Ianb’g SBallaben, L. U.’s 
ballads; Qluguft ben ^^legel’e 0c^riften, A. W. 

Schlegel’s writings. 

§ 163, When a common name, indicating a person’s title, 
dignity, or occupation, is placed before a proper name, the 
common name only is declined ; as — ba6 5^cbcu beg »^ai[cTg 
Sofeh^, tlie life of the emperor Joseph; bie ^JBefl^uugcn beg 
©rafen bon SP^angfclb, the possessions of Count Mansfeld. 
But when the genitive without any article goes before the 
substantive by which it is governed, the proper name is 
declined; as — ^onig Sriebrid^'g ^$!^aten, King Frederick’s 
deeds; iDoctor 33?artm !ilut]^er’g ©eburtgort, Doctor Martin 
Luther’s birthplace. 

§ 164. The names of the Saviour, Sefug and (Si^vijlug, are 
declined according to the Latin declension ; namely — 3efug, 
gen. and dat. 3efu, acc. 3e[um ; S^riftug, gen. dat. 

S^rifto, acc. 


EXERCISE XXVII. 

Alexander was the son of Philip.^ Curtius relates^ the 
deeds of Alexander. I know^ Frederick’s^ handwriting.^ 
Have you seen Charlotte’s drawings?® Huss’s adherents' 
were [being] called Hussites.® I am translating the writings® 
of Aristotle. We read the epistles^® of Cicero. The tales 

* Philip, * To relate, erjfll^Icn. ® To know, fennen. * Fre- 
derick, * Handwriting, -^antfc^irift. * Drawing, Betd^nung. 

' Adherent, Sln^fingcr. “ Hussite, ® Writing, ©d;i‘ift. Epistle, 

®vicf. Tale, 2Jiaf;vcbcn. 
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of Miisaeus arc very entertaining.^^* 1 prefer Schiller to 
Uhland. The commerce of the city^'^ of London. Wo 
have seen the sights^® of Paris. The situation Qf Ooblenz 
is very beautiful. The environs of Frankfort are charming. 
Have you seen the Queen of England 1 Berlin is the capital^® 
of the kingdom of Prussia.^^ Munich^** is the capital of 
Bavaria.^'^ I have read the life of the emperor Joseph. 
Ernst Schulze’s ‘ enchanted rose’^® is a fine poem.^^ Doctor 
Mai'tin Luther’s translation of the Bible. The Schmidts 
have asked us to dinner 

“ Entertaining, itntcrt)altcnb. ** To prefer, norj^cn. Commerce, 
Mantel. City, @tabt. Sight, Sltcrhvurbigteit. Situation, Sage. 
Environs, Xlmgegent ; use the singular number. Channing, reijenb. 
Capital, •5au))t|iabt. Kingdom, .Jtontgreief). Pnissia, ^Ircuficn. 
Munich, akund()cn. Bavaria, JBaiern. Emperor, Jtaifer. En- 
chanted rose, tejaubevte A fine poem, cin f(i()6nc8 ®cbt(!^t. 

Translation, Ueberfe^ung. *• To ask, bitten. To dinner, jum 
91dttag«cffcn. 


SUBSTANTIVES WHICH ARE USED ONLY IN THE SINGULAR. 

§ 165. All common names can be used in the plural ; as — 
3Bdume, trees ; (^tdbte, towns ; SJidttneL men ; Stauen, women. 
Proper names can be used in the plural only when they 
assume the nature of common names, or when several indi- 
viduals are comprised in one name ; as — bie 9flapl^aele unfrer 
3eit, the Raphaels of our time ; bie 0tuartS, the Stuarts. 

§ 166. Names of materials commonly do not take a plural, 
except when different species of the same genus are to be 
expressed. For instance — meat ; honey ; 

®clb, gold; flax; hay; ashes; ©anb, 

sand. But 9)^0 o[c, kinds of moss ; ©rdfer, kinds of grass ; 
Salje, kinds of salt ; ©rben, kinds of earth. Some words of 
this class, when used in the plural, assume a signification 
somewhat different from that of the singular; as — @elber, 
sums of money f documents. 

§ 167. Collective nouns are used in the plural to indicate 
a plurality of collectives ; as — 3SMfer, nations ; »§eere, armies ; 
9BdtbeL forests ; ©ebirge, ranges of mountains. But many 
can occur in the singular only, because they, in themselves. 
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(leDote an unlimited plurality; as — cattle; Unge^iefcr, 
vermin ; ©eflnbe, servants. 

§ 168. Most substantives of an abstract meaning cannot be 
used in the plural. Those are excepted 'which denote actions ; 
as — strokes ; flange, sounds ; SBUcfe, looks ; 
shots ; falls ; @c^nitte^ cuts ; and also tho^e which assume 
a concrete signification ; as — S^Uitctiben, virtues, ,?ajier, vices ; 
gefcler, errors ; ^cfidnl^citcu, beauties ; *§inberniffe, hinderances. 

§ 169. Those substantives which denote a measure, weight, 
or number, without expressing at the same time the substance 
of the thing measured, weighed, or numbered, are used in 
the singular, when preceded by a numeral. Examples ; — 
lancj, ten feet long ; Soft bred, six inches broad; 
acbt $funb ,taffee, eight pounds of cofiee ; gwei ^aar 0d)u^e, 
two pair of shoes ; einige S3ud^ papier, some quires of paper ; 
prei SBogen ^^apicr, two sheets of paper ; ^51f 0tud 33ie]^, 
twelve head of cattle ; ein 9legimeut bon taufenb Wlann, a 
regiment of a thousand men. But if a substantive expresses 
not only the measure, but also the substance measured, it is 
put in the plural ; more especially the names of coins, as — 
0(^ifiinge, ten shillings; and nouns denoting a space 
of time, as— poet Slionate, two months ; ac^t ilage, eight days ; 
flebcu 3at)re, seven years. 

Feminine substantives of a similar signification form the 
plural under all circumstances ; as — poolf JIucb, twelve 

yards of cloth ; ad;t SO^ellen, eight miles ; jtoei Uupn ®eibe, 
two ounces of silk ; brei S^affen three cups of tea. 


SUBSTANTIVES WHICH ARE USED ONLY IN THE PLURAL. 

§ 170. A few substantives occur only in the plural number; 


namely — 

^llpen, Alps. 

SBcinfleiber or '§ofen, trousers. 
33rieffc^aften, letters, papers. 
(Siufunfte, revenue. 

^Uern or ^leltern, parents. 
Safteu, Lent. 

Sftien, vacation, 

©ebrubev, brothers (of one 
firm). 


©efdjtuifter, brother(s) and 
sister (s). 

©efaUe, duties, rates. 
©Uebma^en, limbs. 

»&efen, yeast, dregs. 

Jtoflen or Unfoften, expenses. 
Seute, people. 

SD^afern or 0fl5t^eln, measles. 
9Koifen, whey. 
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•Dftcrn, Easter, 
^pngften, Whitsuntide. 
OiAnfc, tricks, intrigues. 
^pQXttlrif perquisites. 


ground malt, 
drummer, ruins. 
SBeil^na^ten, Christmas. 
Seittdufte, junctures. 


EXERCISE XXVIII. 

The preparation ^ of [the] flax is very troublesome.^ The 
hay has been cut.^ The ashes are (say, is) still warm. A 
botanist^ knows® all kinds of grass and of moss. I cannot 
find the documents. The nations rise® against each other. 
The boy tends 7 the cattle. [The] rain® kills ^ the vermin. 
He has paid ofF^^ his^^ servants. The board is ten feet 
long and ten inches broad. She has bought six pounds of 
coffee. I shall take with me three pair of shoes. Send 
some quires of paper. Lend me^® two sheets of paper. I 
shall send you^^ twelve yards of cloth. I require^® three 
ounces of silk. My brothers and sisters are from home.^® 
The parents of the child are dead.^^ The revenue is not 
sufllcient^® to cover the expenditure.^® I shall pay^^ the 
expenses of the journey. We have vacation in^^ summer 
and at^® Christmas. He has drunk the cup 2® even to^® the 
dregs. The child has had the measles. 

* Preparation, Sutcvcitung. * Troublesome, miit^fani. • To cut, mA’^cn. 
* Botanist, Sotanifcr. ® To know, Icnncn. ® Rise against each other, 
cfl;chcn ftdj tritcv cinanfecr. ^ To tend, ptcn. ® Rain, JRegcn. • To kill, 
tobtcn. To pay off, aI>toT;ncn. " His, fein. Board, JBrctt. Me, 
mir (dat.) You, S^nen (dat.) To require, tvaud^cn. From home, 
verrcift. Dead, gcftorfccn. Sufficient, T;iurcici(?cnb. To cover, ju 

tcdfcn ; follows after ‘ the expenditure.’ The expenditure, bie 2lu8gaien. 
” To pay, hcjfl^lcn. In, im. At, ju. To drink, au^trinfen. 
“ Cup, Even to, biS auf, with the accusative. 


XVI. 

THE DECLENSION OP ADJECTIVES. 

§ 171. Adjectives are words which qualify substantives — 
that is, words by which the kinds {genera) of persons or 
things aj’e referred to particular or subordinate species. Thus 
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the general term ^ferb, horse, is referred to particular species ; 
as-— ein alte^ ^^ferb, an old horse ; cin ^4^ferb, a young 

Iiorse ; ein gregcg ^IJfcvb, a tall horse ; ein fleineS $ferb^ a little 
horse ; biefeg 31fcrb, this horse ; jcneS Slferb, that horse ; mein 
^Pferb, my horse ; ireld^eS ^fcrb, which horse. The words 
alt, iung, grop, flein, biefe0, ienel, mein, melcl^jeS, accordingly, 
restrict or qualify the substantive $Pferb, and come all under 
the term adjectives. But commonly the name adjective is 
used in a more limited sense, as applying only to words 
which denote qualities or properties ascribed to persons or 
things, such as, in the above examples, alt, jung, gro^, ficin. 
In the present chapter, adjectives are considered in this 
limited acceptation of the term. 

§ 172. Adjectives are used in a twofold manner : — 

1. A quality can be asserted of a person or thing by means 
of the copula fein, to be (or merbett, to become, or bleiben, to 
remain). An adjective thus asserted of a person or thing 
forms the predicate of a sentence, and in such a connection 
it always remains unchanged. For example : — ba^ ^ferb ift 
lung, the horse is young. SDie SBdume f!nb grun, the trees 
are gi'een. ©ie Jlirfcfjen merben re if, the cherries become 
ripe. ^Better trirb f d) b n bleiben, the weather will remain 
beautiful. (£r ifi rei(3^ gcroefen, he has been rich. 

2. A quality can be considered as the attribute of a person 
or thing — ^that is, as inherent in it. An adjective thus 
employed stands in an attributive connection with a sub- 
stantive, and is made to agree with it in gender, number, and 
case, by means of inflectional changes. For example : — cin 
iungeS ^ferb, a young horse; bie grimen SBdume, the green 
trees; tcife «ftitfc^cn, ripe cherries; bei fc^buem SDBctter, in 
beautiful weather ; reicS^ e Beute, rich people. 

Most adjectives can be used in a predicative as well as an 
attributive connection. See the exceptions in S 287, notes 
2 and 3. 

§ 173. Every adjective which can be used in an attributive 
connection has two forms of declension, which, like the 
declensions of substantives, are called the ‘strong’ (or 
‘ancient’) and the ‘weak’ (or ‘modern’). The strong 
declension is more perfect than the weak, being subject 
to a greater variety of inflectional changes. The former 
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corresponds with the declension of the definite article, 
the latter hears a resemblance to the weak declension of 
substantives. 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE TERMINATIONS. 
sthono declension. 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

NEUTER. 

ALL THREE GENDEBS. 

Nom. er, 

e; 


r. 

Gm. eg (cn), 

er. 

eg (en), 

er. 

Dat. ent, 


etn. 

en. 

Acc, en, 


eg. 

e. 


WEAK DECLENSION. 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

NEUTER. 

ALL THREE GENDERS. 

Nom. e, 

e, 

e/ 

en. 

Gen. en, 

en. 

en. 

en. 

Dat. en, 

en. 

en. 

en. 

Ace. en. 



en. 


PARADIGM. 



STRONG DECLENSION. 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL, 

MASCULINE. 

FEMININF.. 

NEUTER. 

ALL THREE GENDERS. 

Nom. guter. 

9ute, 

guteg. 

gute. 

Gen. guteg (en). 

guter, 

guteg (en), guter. 

Dat. gutent, 

gutcr, 

gutem. 

guten. 

Acc. guten. 

gute, 

guteg, 

gute. 


WEAK DECLENSION. 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

t • 

MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

NEUTER. 

ALL THREE GENDERS. 

Nom. gute. 

gute, 

gute. 

gnten. 

Gen. guten. 

guten. 

guten. 

guten. 

Dat. guten, 

guten. 

guten. 

guten. 

Acc. guten. 

gute. 

gute, 

gnten. 
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1. In tlie genitive singular of the maaculine and neuter genders of the 
strong declension, the weak termination cn is now generally adopted in 
the place of the strong termination c«; e»g . — cine Slafdjc altcn 3Beme8, 
a bottle of old wme; fcev SuugUng cblen ®efuf;lci5, Cr., the youth of noble 
feeling. The strong form, however, still occurs in various phrases ; as — 
gutc8 a?iutl;e3, of good courage; gevabeS SdlcgcS, immediately; rein e 3 
•'^a'3cn3, of (a) pure heart; l^cuttged 3^agc5, now-a-days. 

2. Ad^jcctives ending in one of the syllables cr, ci, cn, when inflected, 
commonly lose the vowel e of these syllables. For instance : — iradrcc 

jSch., brave Tell ; eine cble a noble action ; ctn bff(J;cibner 91knn, 
Sch., an unpretending man ; cin [eltncr 93ogct, Sch.^ a curious bird. With 
adjectives ending in tx or cf, however, this rule is sometimes not strictly 
adhered to, the vowel c of tlie inflectional termination being thrown out 
instead of the c of the affix; e.g . — filjt in fetnee ftd;crn iilcftc, jScL^ he 
sits in his secure stronghold. 3»n bitterm *^armc, U.^ in bitter sorrow. 
IDic ebein -^errn, the noble lords. 

3. The adjective high, when declined, changes d; into 1^ ; as in cin 
aSerg, a high mountain ; ]^oI;c Sclfcn, high rocks. 

§ 174. An adjective follows the strong declension when it 
is not preceded by any article, pronoun, or numeral, or when 
preceded hy an article, pronoun, or numeral which has no 
inflectional termination. For instance; — gutcr SGBein, good 
wine; fd;one6 SBctter, fine weather; reine Jtleibcr, clean 
di‘esses; ein ebner an even road; mein Ueber SJreunb, 
my dear friend; un[er ncueS our new house. 

An adjective follows the weak declension when it is 
preceded by an article, pronoun, or nura*eral, which shews 
by its strong tennination the gender, number, and case of 
the substantive. For instance: — ^ber gate SBein, the good 
wine; be§ [u^eu SSeiueS, of the sweet wine; bag fescue 
^Better, the fine weather; bie rcinen ^leibet; the clean 
dresses; biefer ebne 2Beg, this even road; ineinc Ileben 
Sreunbe, my dear friends; in unferm neuen *§aufe^ in our 
new house. 

From this rule it is obvious tliat an adjective may follow 
the strong declension in one case, while it may require the 
weak in another, although preceded by the same article, 
pronoun, or numeral, according as the latter has a strong 
termination or not. For example, in the nominative ein 
ta^jfret '^clb, a valiant hero, the adjective is in the strong 
declension, but in the genitive, dative, and accusative in the 
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weak; namely — gen. eiaeS ta^fren dat. elaem ta^fren 

•^elben, acc. elite n tabfren ^Selben. Or in un[cr neueS 
our new house, the adjective is in the strong declension in 
the nominative and accusative singular, hut in the weak in 
all the other cases. Examples : — 

Norn, alter SSeln^ old wine. 

Gen. alten 3Beine0, of old wine. 

Dat. altem 3Betne, to old wine. 

Acc. alten SBein, old wine. 

Plur. Norn, alte ^eine, old wines. 

Gen. alter 3[Belne, of old wines. 

Dat. alten 2Belnen^ to old wines. 

Acc. alte SBeine, old wines. 

Sin^. Norn, ber junge SBaunt, the young tree. 

Gen. bc^ jungen 3&aume0, of the young tree. 

Dat. bem jungen Canute, to the young tree. 

Acc. ben jungen SBaum, the young tree. 

Plur. Norn, bie jungen SBaunie, the young trees. 

Gen. ber jungen SBaume, of the young trees. 

Dat. ben jungen S3aumen, to the young trees. 

Acc. bie jungen Fannie, the young trees. 

Sing. Norn, bie fcl)enc »^unjl, the fine art. 

Gen. ber fd)C>nen ,^unft, of the fine art. 

Dat. ber fd)bnen .^hnft, to the fine art. 

Acc. bie fcbene Jtunft, the fine art. 

Plur. Norn, bie fd;bnen Jlimfie, the fine arts. 

Gen. ber fd^bnen Jtunfte, of the fine arts. 

Dat. ben fd)bnen .flunften, to the fine arts. 

Acc. bie f(i^bnen »^unfte, the fine arts. 

Sing. Nom. biefeS grime ffelb, this green field. 

Gen. biefe^ grimen SelbeS, of this green field. 

Dat. biefem grimen J?elbe, to this green field. 

Acc. biefe^ grime Selb, this green field. 

Plur. Nom. biefe grimen Selber, these green fields. 

Gen. biefer grimen Selber, of these green fields. 
Dat. biefen grimen Scibern, to these green fields. 
Acc. biefe grimen Selber, these green fields. 
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Sing. Norn, eitt talpfrer '©elb, a valiant hero. 

Gen. eimS talpfren '&elben, of a valiant hero. 

Dat. einein ta^freu '^elbcn, to a valiant hero. 

Acc. einen ta:^fren <&elbett, a valiant hero. 

Plur. Norn, ta^fre •^elben, valiant heroes. 

Gen. ta)3frer '^elben, of valiant heroes. 

Dat. ta)3fren 4?lben, to valiant heroes. 

Acc. ta^fre *&elben, valiant heroes. 

Sing. Norn, mcine lieBe my dear sister. 

Gen. meiuer Uebeu of my dear sister. 

Dat. mcincr UeBen to my dear sister. 

Acc. meinc licBc <Sd}tcefier, my dear sister. 

Plur. Norn, meine lieBen @^U)ejlern, my dear sisters. 

Gen. meitter UeBen Sct^ireftern, of my dear sisters. 

Dat. incinen ItcBcn <Sd^treflcrn, to my dear sisters. 

Acc. meine lieBen ©d^toeftern, my dear sisters. 

For Practice :—S^teBer SBruber, dear brother; gelieBte 
©d^mefler, beloved sister ; frif(Beg SBrob, new bread ; ber grime 
SSaum, the green tree ; ber Breite the broad river ; bie 
lange ©trajie, the long street ; bie gate the good action ; 
bag ncite ^ieb, the new song ; bag {imge Wla'Ddjm, the young 
girl ; biefet neue S^antel, this new cloak ; Jeneg grojje 5a^, 
that large cask ; ein mcifer »^6nig, a wise king ; ein fleiner 
cfnaBe, a little boy ; ein alter ©eBrauc^, an old custom ; eine 
grofjc ©tabt, a large town ; ein boUcg ©lag, a full glass ; cin 
fcl;oneg 95ilb, a fine picture ; cin treef neg ^15latt, a dry leaf ; 
fein neueg ^anbgnt, his new estate ; mein alter IRac^Bar, my 
old neighbour ; bein ebler ©nt[d?luf, thy noble resolution ; 
mifre golbne ^X^x, our gold watch ; i^re fcl}tr>acl?e '§off'nung, lier 
faint hope 

EXERCISE XXIX. 

The air is pure.^ The barns^ are full.^ The sea was calm.^ 
Are the roads ^ dry Have you learned the German lan- 
guage 1 Mr M. teaches the Hutch ^ language. Professor L. 
is a celebrated^ man. The cloak ^ is new. 1 have got a new 
cloak. The child was ill^^ The disease is incurable.^^ 

Pure, rettt. * Bam, ©dt^cucr. * Full, «ott. * Calm, fliH. ‘ Road, 2Bcg, 
® Dry, troefen. ^ Dutch, l;oHdnkiif(^. ® Celebrated, berur;mt. ® Cloak, 
?Diant«l. 111, fraut. Disease, Jtrauff;eit. Incurable, unl^citt'av. 
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Martin Lutlier was the son of a poor miner. The history 
of the ancient^* nations^® is interesting.^^ We read an 
interesting book. A good book is a good friend. A . good 
tree bears good fruit.*^ The large^^ estate^^ belongs to 
an old lady.^^ Her^^ brother possesses a large estate in 
Scotland.^® He is the proprietors^ of a largo estate. Have 
you been in^® his new house? My father has a valuable 
library.^® The library consists®^ of^^ Latin, Greek, ^ 
English,^® French,*^ German, and Spanish works. Deep^ 
valleys and high mountains intersect the whole country. 
Bring me^^ warm water and a clean towel.^® My sister 
has bought [for herself]'*^ a brown parasol.'*^ She is a 
learned lady. He wears^ a black coat.^® The Dutch 
are an industrious and sober people/’^ I am studying 
the Roman ^ history. He died a glorious®^ death. It was 
bright®^ moonshine.^^ The electric telegraph®^ is a recent 
invention.®^ The melons®^ are not yet ripe. It was a fresh 
morning.^® I wish®^ you®^ a good-morning. Good-night. 
Good-evening.®^ She wears a silk^® dress.^^ Is she not a 
vain^^ woman 1 He has a noble heart. His own^"^ mouth 
has disclosed^® it to me. She is a modest Do yo^ 
like^® bitter beer A golden®® key opens all locks.®® 

Miner, a^crjmann. History, ®cf(^tci()tc. “ Ancient, att. Nation, 
95clf. Interesting:, intcrejfattt. To bear, tragen. Fruit, Sfrud^t. 

Large, groti. Estate, Santgiit. To belong, gct;t'rcii. Lady, 
Dame. ** Her, it^r. ** To possess, Bcfi^cn. Scotland, ^^otttant. 

Proprietor, SScfi^cv. ** In, in, with the dative. Valuable, h)crt|iDoW. 

Library, ijibliotijcf. To consist, Bcfici;cn. Of, au3, with the 
dative. Latin, ** Greek, grtedS?ifdE>. English, engtifd). 

French, franjbfifdj. Spanish, fpanifd;. Deep, tiff. *® To intersect, 
fcurd;fd[)ncttcn, is here inseparable. ■‘® Wliole, gonj. ** Me, mit (dat.) 

Clean, rein. Towel, v^anbUici^. ** For herself, ftc^. Brown, bvaun. 

Parasol, ©onncnfd;trm. Learned, gde^rt. ** To wear, tragen. 


9ieonbfd()C.in. Electric, cteftrifd^j. Telegraph, Jelcgrc.,.,, , 

ncu. Invention, i. ©rftnbung. Melon, iIRctonc. “ Fresh, frtf(d(). 

Morning, 3}Jorgen, To wish, n)unfd()cn. ®*Yoti, 3l;ncn (dat.) 
®® Evening, 91tcnb ; use the accusative. Silk (lubective), feiben. 

Dress, ittcib. Vain, citet. Noble, ebet. ” Own, eigen. Mouth, 
9)Innb. To disclose, entbeefen. Modest, befci()riben. Do you like 
[to drink], trinfen @ic gern. Beer, 2hcr. ®® Golden, gcibcn. ** Ivey. 
** To open, auffc^tk^cn. Ai locks, allc 
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§ 176. The above rule regarding the declension of adjectives 
is rarely departed from. 

1. In the nominative and accusative of the neuter gender, 
the adjective in the strong declension sometimes drops its 
termination e§, especially in poetry, and also in the language 
of everyday life. Examples: — 3(1? aBer l^aBe cin getreu 

Sch., but 1 have a faithful memory. 2)er i^onig 
trug ein [c^irarj ^maxxh, ?/., the king wore a black mantle. 
3c^ fucl?e uid^t mein eigen ‘§eit Platm^ I do not seek my own 
happiness. ®c^on frul^ in meiner ^inbl)eit mar mein tdglic^ 
0piel ber «^rieg, Stolberg^ even in my early childhood war was 
my daily play. — J!alt 25affer, cold water ; baar ®elb, ready 
money ; alt ®ifen, old iron ; fd?on ^Better, fine weather. 

2. After einige, etlie^e, some; menige, few; me^rere, several ; 
anbere, other ; fol^e, such ; biele, many ; melc^e, which, the 
adjective takes the strong declension in the nominative and 
accusative plural; for example — einigc gute S3ud)cr^ some 
good books ; biele frembe ©taaten, many foreign states ; 
fd?6ne SBIumen, such fine flowers. 

3. After the personal pronouns id), bu, mir, x^x, the adjective 
takes the weak declension, except in the nominative singular ; 
e.g. — Nom. i(b anner SO^ann, I poor man; dat. mir armen 
ai^nne; acc. mid) armen 2^ann; plur. norn. mir armen 
51^dnner; dat. ung armen 21idnnern; acc. ung armen Sflt'dnncr. 
After i^r, however, the practice varies, as will be seen from 
comparing the following passages : — 3d) jjittre nur fiir euc^, 
i^r bleben iH^oren, Chamisso, I tremble only for you, you dull 
fools. 3T)r jar ten Soreden, ASbtoai, you tender trouts. 3^r 
geliebte ^riften, Sch., you beloved pastures. 3^r jtiUe 
ill)dter, Sch.j you quiet valleys. 3^r fonnige 5Beiben, fSch.^ 
you sunny pastures. 

4. ®anj, whole, and ^alb, half, take no additional termi- 
nation when put before names of places and countries without 
the definite article ; as — ganj ®ngfanb, all England ; in ganj 
(Snglanb, in all England ; l^alb Bonbon, the half of Loncion. 
But with the article — ba§ ganje 2)eutfc;blanb, the whole of 
Germany ; bie l^albe ^c^meij, the half of Switzerland. 

§ 176. Adjectives formed from proper names of places 
often take the suflix er, which is peculiar to substantives, in 
preference to the adjective suffix ifd), especially if the name 
has a compound form, as Sr^iburg, 5ran!furt, '§eibelberg* 
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Such adjectives are indeclinable, and can only be employed 
in the attributive connection. For instance : — bet B rciBurger 
the minster of Friburg; bie S'ranffurter B^itung, the 
Frankfort Gazette; bag *§etbclberger Sag, the Heidelberg tun ; 
‘hamburger 0flinbf(etfc^, Hamburgh beef ; bie SJci^^iger 2)^effc, 
the Leipzig fair ; bic S^ouboner 395rfe, the London exchange ; 
bie ^^arifer 3[)?obeib the Paris fashions. 

§ 177. As the participles of verbs partake of the nature of 
adjectives, they are subject to the same rules of declension. 
For example: — ^)ag fterbenbe SBIatt, the dying leaf. 2)ag 
ge^Dticfene Stalien, Sch.^ much-praised Italy. Sd) njar in ein 
anfiogenbeg gegangen, Sch.^ I had gone into an adjoin- 

ing room, 5Dag bcrlorene $arabieg, Paradise Lost (Sine 
ranfebenbe SO^u jlf, a noisy music. 0ileigenbe ^Tl^iere, wild beasts. 

Present participles can only bo used in the attributive 
connection, excepting such as have, from long usage, assumed 
entirely the nature of .adjectives. The following, among 
others, are of the latter description ; — 

anjledenb, contagious. glangenb, brilliant, 

augbauernb, persevering. rafenb, frantic, 

bebeutenb, important. rei^enb, charming, 

be^aubernb, enchanting. mnfaffenb, extensive, 
brutfenb, oppressive. bcrmbgenb, wealthy. 

cm).ibrcnb, revolting. ber^ertfe^enb, predominant 

ent[d;eibenb, decisive. iuut^enb, furious. 

The past participle of those intransitive verbs which 
require the auxiliary verb l^abeu, can be used neither in the 
predicative nor attributive connection. 

§ 178. Both adjectives and participles can be used as sub- 
stantives, always retaining, however, the declension peculiar 
to adjectives. The masculine and feminine genders are 
employed, both in the singular and plural, to denote persons, 
and the neuter gender, in the singular, to denote things. 
The German language carries out this practice with greater 
freedom than the English. Examples: — ein 5£)eutfcber, a 
German ; eine 2)eutfd;e, a German woman ; bie 2)eutfc^cn, the 
Germans; ber Srembe, the stranger; Stembe, strangers; ein 
Sterblic^et, a mortal; bic gieben QBeigcn ©rie^enlanbg, the 
seven wise men of Greece ; ein 0Rcifenbcr, a traveller ; bic 
Umjlel^cnben, the bystanders ; ber d^ebenbe, the speaker ; ein 
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©elel^rteiv a learned man; bie ©elel^rten, the learned ; ®elel^rte, 
learned people. — ^3Da8 ®ute, that which is good. 4cittget bem 
® utcn on, B., cleave to that which is good. ®uteS to do 
good. ®roge0 i^r in farmer gelciflet, Sch., you have 
done great things in a short time. &er fonn brt0 
ber^ncn ? G.y who can calculate possibilities ? 

exeucise XXX. 

Some Danish^ vessels^ are in the roads.^ My cousin^ has 
many influential friends in the capital.® We have neglected^ 
several good opportunities.® We spent® some pleasant^® 
months at Vienna.^^ I have observed^® only^^ few good 
pictures in Mr A.’s collection.^® He has travelled over^® all 
(say, whole) England. Bo you like^^ Hamburgh beef? 
Have you seen the minster of Eriburg ? No, but I have seen 
the Cologne^® cathedral.^® -We read the Frankfort Gazette. 
This®® is a Geneva®^ watch. I shall buy a pair®® of Paris 
gloves.®® You will find me in the adjoining®'^ room. It is a 
wished-for®^ intelligence.®® Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ is a 
fine poem. The weather is charming. The disease is con- 
tagious, His®7 prospects®® are brilliant. The answer®® is 
decisive. The heat®® was oppressive. Is Mr B. a German ? 
Miss B. is a German lady. She has near®^ relations®® at 
Stuttgart. We met®® with two travellers from®^ Switzer- 
land.®^'^ Strangers are not [being] admitted.®® [The] death 
spares neither®® the poor nor®® the rich. The ungrateful'^ 
is [being] hated by everybody.^® The new is not always 
good. Strive '^® after the good and noble. 

^ Danish, 1c>&ttifc!^. * Vessel, <Sc!)iff. * In the roads, auf ter 9tr)ete. 
* Cousin, SScttcr. * Influential, cinflu^tcic^. ® Capital, Jpauftflatt (dat.) 
’’ To neglect, vcrffliimcn. ® Opportunity, (5^ctc9cnl)cit. * To spend, jutringen. 

Pleasant, angme^^m. Month, 2)ionat. At Vienna, in SBicn. To 
observe, benxerfen. Only, mir. Collection, (Sammtung. To travel 
over, bercifen, ” Do you like [to eat], cflen 0ic gern, Cologne 
(adjective), Jtoincv. Cathedral, JDom. This, tie8. Geneva (adjec- 
tive), ®cnfcr. A pair, cin ^jlaar. Glove, •^antfc^ul^. ** Adjoining, 

nnflo^ciit. ** Wished-for, crivunfd;t. Intelligence, Slacfirid;!, f His, 

fetne. *® Prospect, 9lu3)ld{xt, f. Answer, Slutxoort, f. *® Heat, •&t$c. 

Near, nal^e. Relations, fficttrantte. To meet with, trefen. ** From, 
au8, with the dative. Switzerland, tie To admit, julajfcn. 

To spare, tcr[d;oncu. ** Neither, treter. *® Nor, nod^. Ungratefiil, 
untantbar. To hate, l^affen. ** By everybody, ron Setermann. ** To 
strive, ftreben. ** After, nac!^, with the dative. ^ 

J 
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COMPARISON OP ADJECTIVES. 

§ 179 When a quality is ascribed to an object without any 
regard to other objects, the adjective stands in its fundamental 
form, called the positke degree ; as— bet SWann ijl the 
man is rich. 4ett 91. ift cin reid^er ^Dhm, Mr X. is a 
rich man. 

When a quality is ascribed to an object in a comparative 
relation to other objects, or when different qualities, in com- 
parison with one another, are ascribed to the same object, 
the relation is either one of equality or of inequality. The 
relation of equality is indicated in German as well as in 
EngUsh by certain particles placed before the positive. For 
example ^err ift f o reic^ alg *§err Mr N. is as rich 
as Mr Z. ^^err 91. ift ein eben fo reicher SKanu aU 3v 
Mr X. is^M^^ as rich a man as Mr Z. @r ift fp ebel al0 flug, 
he is as noble as he is prudent. 

The relation of inequality is expressed by particular forms 
of the adjective, called the comparative and superlative 
degrees. 

§ 180. The comparative is used when a quality is ascribed 
to one person or thing in a higher degree than to another, or 
when to the same person or thing one quality is ascribed in 
a higher degree than another quality. In the former case, a 
simph comparative is used, which is formed, as in English, by 
adding to the adjective the syllable ct; as in— •^err 91. ift 
reic^ct alg 3v Mr X. is richer than Mr Z. In the latter 
case, a compound comparative is used, which is formed by 
putting more, before the adjective ; as in — er ift 
reicb ipeife, hp is more rich than wise. 

§ 181. The vowels a, p, u (but not the diphthong au), are 
modified jn the simple comparative and superlative of most 
monosyllabic adjectives; as— lang, long; Idnger, longer; bet? 
Idngfie, the longest; Hug, clever; Hilger, more clever; ber 
fliigfle, the cleverest 
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The following adjectives do not modify 


6arfc^>, harsh, 
brave. 

hint, variegated. 

dull (said of 
sound), 
falb, fallow, 
falfd), false, 
flac!^, flat, 
fro^, joyful, 
glatt, smooth. 
t)o% hollow. 

^olb, favourable, 
fal^l, bald. . 


farg, stingy. 
fna:|3^, tight, 
lame, 
tired. 

matt, wearied. 
morfeJ^, rotten, 
nadt, naked. 
plait, flat. 

clumsy, 
rafei^, quick, 
rol^, raw. 
runb, round, 
fadjt, slow. 


fanft, soft, 
fatt, satiated. 
fd^Iaff, slack. 
fci^Ianf, slender. 
fd)roff, rugged, 
ftarr, stiff, 
ftol^, proud, 
ftraff, tight, stretched, 
jtumpf, blunt, 
toft, mad. 
m, full, 
ma^r, true, 
tame. 


The practice varies with bang or bangc, afraid ; bla§, pale ; 
fromm, pious; gefunb, sound; flar, clear; na§, wet; javt, 
tender. 

Note. 

The English language presents an analogy for the modification of the 
rowel in the comparative and superlative of old — elder, eldest. 


§ 182. The comparative remains unchanged, when used 
as predicate, but in the attributive connection it is declined 
like an adjective in the positive degree, either by the strong 
or the weak declension, as the general rule in § 174 provides. 
For example ; — 21. i ji reid)er aU SB., A. is richer than B. ; ber 
reid)cre fS)lanx\, the richer man ; ein reicberer SU^ann, a richer 
man ; tei^ere J&eute, richer people. 


Notes. 

1. As the adjective in the positive degree, so the comparative some- 

times loses its strong termination ed in the nominative and accusative of 
the neuter gender, especially in poetry; e.g . — Jletn f(i(>oncc S9ilb fal; ic!(> in 
mdnctn fieben, Cr., no finer picture did I ever see in my life. jicl^ct 

tin ^ol^cr ©eburfni^ immer ben fhebenben ®cifl Icifc ^\ix ^inan, G., 

but a higher want ever draws the striving spirit gently towards the 
truth. Compare § 176, 1. 

2. The particle * than’ after the comparative is commonly expressed by 
sometimes by benn ; but the latter is rather antiquated, ffhe particle 

‘the — the’ before comparatives is expressed by jc — beflo (or ft, or urn fo); 
e.^. — Je Iftnger ble Sftdc^te, befto (orle, or urn fo) Wqer bic Sioge, the lon^r 
the nights, the shorter the days. 
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§ 183. The superlative is used when a quality is ascribed 
to a person or thing in the highest degree, in comparison 
with all other, or at least a given number of, persons or 
things ; or when a quality is .ascribed to a person or thing 
in a very or eminently high degree, without strictly insti- 
tuting a comparison. In the former case, the superlative 
is called the relative superlative ; in the latter, the absolute 
superlobive. 

§ 184. The relative superlative is formed, as in English, 
by adding to the adjective ft or eft — the latter, if the final 
consonant be b, t, 6, % f^, J — and modifying the vowel when 
the adjective is a monosyllable (§ 181). It is declined like 
the adjective in the positive degree. For instance : — ijt 
ber reid;fte 2)tann in ber gangen 0tabt, he is the richest man 
in the whole town. I)ie i^eute flnb nidfet imincr bie 

glucflic^ften, the richest people arc not alwa 5 ^s the happiest. 

furgejtc the shortest day. !r)ie breiteften 0tra§en, 
the broadest streets. I^iebfter SBruber, dearest brother. 

1. The relative superlative can be strengthened by having the genitive 
atlcr, ‘ of all,’ prefixed; as — ber atterrci(i()ilc 3)lann, the richest man of all; 
tie altcrfcinflc ©etbe, the very finest silk. Unb nmn I;5rtc bei ^of bic 
attcr[(3[)rnftcn ©efftnge, (?., the most beautiful songs vrere heard at court. 

2. The adverbial fonn of the relative superlative, as — am rctdjflen, (at 
the) richest ; am grofiten, (at the) greatest, is sometimes employed instead 
of the adjeedve form to which this paragraph refers. From its adverbial 
nature, it is obvious that it can never be employed in an attributive con- 
nection with a substantive. Examples: — SBcun bif am gro^ten 
ifi, ifl @Dttc8 «§iUfc am nfid^ficn, when the need is at the greatest, God’s 
help is nearest. 3m norblicl;ctt iTbcilc ber ©tvibt U'ar bic ©rfcijilttcvung am 
ftdrfjlen, in the northern part of the city the earthquake was strongest. 

§ 185. The absolute superlative is formed by means of 
such adverbs as most j very ; dupetjl, extremely ; 

hberau^, exceedingly; rcd)t, right; gang, quite; au^erorbent* 
lid;, extraordinarily ; ijorgiiglic^, pre-eminently ; ungenteitt, 
uncommonly. These are placed before the adjective, as in 
English, and thfe adjective is declined in the usual way. 
For instance:— 5)a§ 2)crf iji reinli(^, unb feine Sage ^bd;fl 
angenel^m^e village is clean, and its situation most pleasant. 

ifi ein uberauS ffuger 3Kann, he is an exceedingly clever 
m«m. 5E)ie @adbe fd^eint mir duf erfi the affair appears 

to me extremely important 
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Note. 

A great many compound adjectives are, so far as their signification is 
cuacenied, ec|UJil to absuiuLo superlatives \ e. y — 


tcttelarm, as poor as a beggar. 
hea ^7 as lead, 
quick as lightning. 
blut|ung, very young, 
cisfalt, cold as ice. 
fcbertcidjt, light as a feather, 
felfcnfcji, firm as a rock, 
feuerrott;, red as fire, 
gallcnbiltcr, bitter as gall, 
l^onigfufj, sweet as honey, 
fol^tf^njarj, black as coal, 
fugclrinib, round as a ball. 


nabctfd;art sharp as a needle, 
nagclncu, split new. 
riefengrop, big as a giant, 
rtcfcnflait strong as a giant 
fc^ncctocip, wliite as snow, 
fpiegelgtatt, smooth as a mirror, 
ficinalt, very old. 
ficinl^art, hard as stone, 
ftetiireic^, enormously rich, 
uralt, very old. 

n)ttnbci'fct;iht, extremely beautiful. 


EXERCISE XXXI. 

Mr N. is as rich as Mr L. Is the Neckar as broad ^ as the 
Rhine ? England is not so fertile^ as Spain ^ or Italy John’''* 
is older than Edward.® Is your brother taller^ than you ? 
The air lias become purer® and coolcr.^^ A tig^® is sweeter^* 
than an apple. A wolf is stronger^® than a sheep.^*^ You 
must write longer letters. Have you ever^*’ seen a finer 
monument? ^7 You have no^® truer friend in England. 
Give me a smaller^® piece. The-^ longer the day, the 
shorter the night. Ho is more tall than strong. She is 
move woak^^® than ill.^^ Your friend is more learned*^ 
than just.^® This carriage is more useful^® than hand- 
some.^'® It was a more artificial®® than conclusive®^ speech.®^ 
The rose®® is the most beautiful flower in the garden. 
Tliese®*^ were the happiest®® days of my life. Plato and 
Aristotle®® were the most celebrated®^ philosophers among®® 
the Greeks.®® I consider'^® you as"^^ my best and truest 

* Broad, breit. * Fertile, frud^tbar. * Spain, (Spanten. * Italy, Staiicn. 
® Jolm, So^ann. ® Edward, @buavb. ^ Tall, grcfi, * Pure, rein. * Cool, 
fur;t. Fig, gelgc. “ Sweet, fu^. « Wolf, SBctf. Strong, ftarf. 
** Sheep, (Sepaf. Ever, jc. Fine, fcf;bn. Monument, JDcnfmal. 
‘®No, tcitt. ^®True, treiu Small, Hein. See § 182 , note 2. Short, 
futj. Weak, ®*I11, franf. “ Learned, gete'^rt. Just, gcrccpt. 

Carriage, SCBagcn. Useful, nfi^lict). Handsome, fd|)yn. AHificial, 
funftUcp. Conclusive, bunbtg. ** Speech, JRcbc. Rose^ JHefl. These^ 
ties. *5 Happy, glucfU^. Aristotle, 9lrijtotclc0. Celebrated, bcruf;]tnt. 
*® Among, uutcr, with the dative. Greek, ®rlcc|)e. To consider, 
betvad(;tciu *^As, alg. ^ 
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friend. Work^ and hunger^^ season the plainest^ dish. 
The most dangerous enemies of [the] life are intem- 
perance^® and idleness.^® Mary^® is the youngest, and 
Caroline the oldest of the sisters. He is a most modest^ 
youth.^ The weather is excessively cold. The affair^ is 
most important.^ Mrs B. is a most learned lady. We have 
received very favourable®® accounts®® from India.®® An 
exceedingly cruel ®^ murder®^ has lately®® been committed.®^ 

** Work, Slrbcit. Hunger, -hunger. ** To season, toutjfn. Plain, 
einfaef. Dish, ®evicfjt. Dangerous, gcfft^rlidl^. Intemperance, 
Unmfifngfcit. '*® Idleness, S^vagtjcit. Mary, 9)larie. ** Young, lung. 
** Caroline, Itavotinc. Modest, tcfdjcbcn. Youth, Suitgbng. ** Affair, 
©ac^c. Important, twidjtig. To receive, crl)attcn. ** Favourable, 
gunjitg. ®® Account, Sladji’ic^t, f. ®® From India, au6 3nttcn. Cruel, 
graufam. Murder, aWorb. Lately, nculic^. To commit, bcgeljcn. 

§ 186. The superlative of great, is bet gtopte, which 
is a contraction for gr5^ejle. 

An interchange of and takes place in high, 
ber ] and in or na^e, near, na^er, ber 

@ut, good, has bejfct, ber bejie. 

23ict, much, has me'^r, ber meijie. The plural of me'§r— 
namely, mel^re, or more commonly inc^rere — ^is used in the 
sense of ^several’ 

ffienig, little, few, has the regular forms njeniger, ber 
ttjenigfte, and also the irregular forms niinber, ber minbefte. 

The superlative ber erfte, the first, is formed from elj, early ; 
and the superlative ber leitc, the last, from the old lat, late. 
From these two superlatives there are again formed the 
comparatives ber erftere, the former, and ber le^tere, the latter. 

The following adjectives, derived from adverbs of place, 
have the form of comparatives, but the meaning of simple 
adjectives. They make the following superlatives 

ober, upper ; ber oberfle, the uppermost, 
unter, under ; // unterjie, // undermost. 

Inner, inner ; n inner jie, // inmost. 

^lufer, outer ; n du^erfie, // outmost, 

ijorber, fore ; u borberjte, // foremost. 

Winter, hinder j u l^interfte, // hindmost, 

mittler^ middle ; u mittelfle, // middlemost 
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EXEKC18E XXXII. 

The mountains are higher than they appear.* The 
chamois-hunter 2 disregards^ the greatest dangers.^ I have 
dressed^ myself in the greatest haste.® Good health 7 is the 
greatest earthly® blessing.® The oldest wine is the best. 
You will have no better opportunity. Her*® nearest rela- 
tions** are dead. Princes *2 are often unhappier*® than [the] 
most of their subjects.*^ Charles*^ has made [the] fewest 
mistakes.*® She will arrive by *7 the first train.*® The last 
train is a goods-train.*® The family 2 ® is (say, finds itself 2 *) 
in the utmost^® distress.®® They live®^ in the uppermost 
story.®® 

* To appeal, fi^eincn. * Chamois-himter, ®cmfcnj[ftgcr. * To disregard, 
ocrad(?t«n. * Danger, ®€fal§r. * To dress, anftciben. • Haste, (Site. 
' Health, ®cfunbl)cit. ® Earthly, irbife^. • Blessing, @ut. Her, il^re. 
” Relations, SSermanbten. Prince, Unhappy, ungtitdflic^. ** Of 

their subjects, i^rcr Untert^anen. Charles, Jtavl. Mistake, 5el)tfr. 

By, mit, with the dative. Train, a3a()njuc3, or Bug. ** Goods-train, 
©utevjug. Family, l^amitic. ** To find one’s self, ftc^ tcfiubcn. ** Utmost, 
(lu^cr^c. ^ Distress, Slotf;. To live, njo^nen. Story, <Stocfmerf. 

§ 187. There are many adjectives which cannot have 
any degrees of comparison, because they denote qualities 
which we cannot conceive as being })ossessod by different 
persons or things in a higher or lower degree ; e.p. — tebt, dead ; 
lebenblg, alive ; ftumm, dumb ; bUnb, blind ; leer, empty ; 
red^t, right ; abelig, of noble birth ; i)eutig, belonging to this 
day, (fee. ; and particularly those which denote the material 
of which a thing is made, as — jleinern, made of stone ; ^ol^ern, 
wooden ; fiolbeti, golden, (fee. However, when such words 
assume a figurative meaning, they also admit of the degrees 
of comparison, as in — ber teerfte emptiest head ; 

fein SBetragen trar ^bl^erner al0 je, his behaviour was more 
awkward than ever. 

§ 188. Participles do not admit of the* degrees of com- 
parison, with the exception of such as have entirely assumed 
the nature of adjectives; e.g. — gele^rt, learned; gewanbt, 
active, versatile ; betrubt, sorrowful ; berebt, eloquent ; ergeben, 
devoted, and others; also most of the present participles 
mentioned in § 177. 
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PRONOUNS. 

§ 189. Pronouns are words which supply the place of the 
name of a person or thing, and at the same time sh^w the 
relation in which a person or thing stands to the speaker. 
Pronouns which are not joined to substantives, but stand by 
themselves, are called suhstantm pronouns ; as— I; bu, 
thou ; er, he ; luet, who ; m^, what. Pronouns which are 
connected with a substantive like an attributive adjective, 
so as to qualify the substantive, are called adjective pronouns; 
as—mein, my; bcin, thy; fein, his; biefer, this; jener, that; 
trelc^er, which. 

§ 190. In regard to signification, all pronouns are divided 
into six classes 

1. Personal pronouns-A^f I ; bu^ thou ; ttf he ; fie, slio ; 
it ; wix, we ; you ; fie, they. 

2. Possessive pro7iouns—mdn, my ; bein, thy ; feln, his ; 
ll^r, her ; unfer, our ; euer, your ; i^r, their. 

3. Demonstrative pronouns — bet, that ; berjenigc, that ; bet* 
fcibe, the same ; biefer, this ; Jenev, tliat, yon ; foldjer, such. 

4. InteiTogative pronouns — U)er, who ; what ; 
which ; rra6 fiir eiii, what kind of. 

5. Relative pronouns— mx, who; n?a0, what; bet, who; 
mlijtx, which. 

6. Indefinite pronouns — matt, one; Semattb, somebody; 
Jfliemanb, nobody ; etmag, something ; nid^t6, nothing ; Seber^ 
mann, everybody. 


. 1. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 191, The personal pronouns point out tlie person speaking, 
or the first person— id], I ; in the plural mlr, we ; the person 
spoken to, or the second person— bu, thou ; in the plural it)r, 
you ; the person or thing spoken of, or the third person— 
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a, he; fte, she; it; in the plural flc, they. They are 

declined as follows : — 

SINGULAR. 

^ THIRD PERSON. 

SECOND 

FIRST PERSON. ^ 

PERSON. MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTEB. 

JVom. id); I ; bu, thou ; et; he ; she ; e0; it. 

6?en. meiner (or beiner (or feincr (or '"''"r; feiner (or 

ttiein); of bein); of fein) ' ofit. 

me ; thee ; him 

I>ca. mit; to me ; btt;to thee ; i to it. 

him; 

Acc. me ; bic5^; thee ; i^n, him ; , 

PLURAL. 

Nom, trit; we ; i^v, you ; 

Gen. unfer,ofus ; curct; of you ; 

Dat. unS, to us ; eu(!^, to you ; 

Acc. unS, us ; eud); you ; 

Notr». 

1 . In the early language, there were employed in the genitive singular 
the forms mein, tcin, fein, in the place of which meinev, tciner, fcinct, aro 
now commonly used, The^ old forms still occur in poetry, and iu a few 
phrases; as — nevgiti mein nid^jt, forget me not; td[> getenfe tcin, X think 
of thee; man fpottet fein, one sneers at him. The corresponding gepitive 
tl;v, for i^ucr, is no longer in use. 

2. The neuter eg is often, for the sake of euphony, contracted with the 
word that precedes it, and sometimes (in poetry) with the word that 
follows it, and the omission of the vowel c is marked by an apostrophe ( ' ) ; 
e.g. — 9hmm’« l^in, take it. Sjl’e gemip? is it certain? SBaS gicht’d'.? 
what is the matter ? ’S f ommt Siegen, Sch., rain is coming. 

§ 192. As the pronoun of the third person has in the 
singular different forms for the three genders, it must agree 
in gender with its antecedent — ^that is, with the substantive 
to which it refers. For example: — @ic (namely, bie ^rbe) 
ifi runb, it (the earth) is round, 3c^ il^n (namely, ben 
Sc^^Uiffet) berloreU; I have lost it (the key), tuar ein 

Ic^ mu§ loBen, it was a master-shot, I must 
praise it. betabfd;eut ijl bie 3!brannei; ba^ f te fein SBerfjeug 
^nbet; >&/*., the tyranny is so detested, that it finds no tool 

§ 193. On account of the identity of the genitive and dative 


fie, they. 
i^rev, of tL 
f^ncU; to the. 
fie, them. 
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of the nenter pronoun of the third person with the genitive 
and dative of the masculine, the use of fetner and il^ui in the 
neuter gender is generally avoided, and the corresponding 
forms of the neuter demonstrative pronoun ba§ — namely, 
beffen and bem — are employed in their stead. For example : — 

erlnnre luicS^ beffen, r remember it. ®ie tt?aren gee^rt 
unb freuten |!d? beff**** 6?., they were honoured and were glad 
of it, 3d* feinen ©lauben, I give it no credit. 

The ’*e third person, moreover, cannot 

be j The adverb ba, tb ere, or, when the 

prej. a vowel, bar is used instead, and 

the xed, as in babutd^, through it ; bafur, 

for i c it ; bamit, with it ; babon, of it ; bartn, 

in it X ; baruttter, beneath it. For example : — 

, I vote for it. 3Bijt bu babon hberjeugt? 
artth .ed of it? 0ie fbnnen baranf berlaffen, 

you n upon it. When the pronoun refers to a definite 

substa , it can be rendered by a form of the demonstrative 
berfelb same. 

* Kote. 

aiaswers to the English * so ’ in such phrases as — ic!() c 8, I hope 

so; id; ^laubc c8, I believe so; or when it talces the place of an adjective, 
participiie, or substantive mentioned in the preceding clause, as in the 
followirig examples : — 3c^t feit) t()r fret, fctt’8 bureJ^) bte8 ®cfe^, Sch., now 

you are free, you are so through this law. JDanit toAren tntr @ftaocn, tinb 
tjcrbitiiten c8 ju fein, Sch., then we should be slaves, and should deserve to 
be so. 2Bo bie ®efal)r einc gctnb(;nU(t>c ©rfc^cinuug ift, ift e8 aucf) ber 
Jacobs^ where danger is an ordinary phenomenon, courage is likewise so. 

§ 194. The most usual mode of addressing one or more 
persons is by the third person plural — @ic, you ; 3^nen, to 
you ; 3l^t, your. This mode is now generally adopted in 
the conversation of people of education, even when speaking 
to those of an inferior condition. The natural address by the 
second person singular — bu, thou — is confined to such relations 
of intimacy as exist between the members of a family and 
confident!^ friends. The Supreme Being is also addressed 
by ^5)U. The .second person plural — i!^r, you — is used in 
speaking to two or more persons, each of whom would be 
entitled to the familiar bU. Other modes of address, such as 
the third person singular — er, he, fie, she — and also the 
second person plural — you — (to a single individual) are 
customary among country-people and others living in a 
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similar sphere. Inferiors, especially servants, are sometimes 
addressed by their employers in the third person singular ; 
but even in such relations it is more common now to use, 
according to circumstances, either the second person singular, 
or the third person plural. In the poetical style, bu and i^r 
are employed. 

The addressing pronoun, especially that of the third person 
plural, is always written with a capital initial ; e,g . — 
flnb @ie {jetuefen ? where have you been ] banfe S^nen, 
I thank you. 

Not*. 

The strange and unnatural mode of addressing a person by the third 
person plural is of comparatively recent origin. In ancient times every 
person, even the sovereign of the country, was addressed by fDu. But in 
imitation of the usage of the Romanic languages, the custom was intro- 
duced about the beginning of the thirteenth century, of addressing mon 
or women of rank by ®ucr (or rather @n)er, according to the 

orthography of that time).* After the middle of the seventeenth century, 
it was considered more polite to use the third person singular — ©r, or <Sic. 
But when in course of time even this usage lost its respectability by being 
extended to people of an inferior station, the third person plural was at 
last resorted to. The latter mode, however, was not firmly established 
till about the middle of last century. 

♦ A remaining trace of this old custom is the pedantic fashion, still rather 
tenaciously clung to in Germany, of using in ceremonious letters the address 
(Suet (or abbreviated ^tn.) 2BcJ[;{gcborcu ; ®ucr •&ocl(>tUD^tgcboi’cn, &c., varying 
according to tlie rank or station which the person addressed holds in society. 


EXERCISE XXXIII. 

He asked ^ mo. I know him very well. Does he know 
tbee 1 The Lord^ will not forsake^ me. Pray lend [to] me 
a dollar.^ I expect^ her to-day. Give [to] him the letter. 
I have lent [to] her the book. I will give [to] thee a good 
advice.® Have you seen him 1 We have spoken with 7 him. 
Write to us soon. Shew® [to] him the way.® Here are 
the letters; I have copied^® them. Are they friends? We 
have sought you everywhere.^® I am much obliged^® to 
you. She has deceived me. Has ho thought^® of me ? I 

* To ask, fragciu * Lord, -^ert. ■ To forsake, berlaffen. * Dollar, 
• To expect, ermacten, ® Advice, 9lat:§. ’ With, mit, with the 

dative. • To shew, jeigen. • Way, Scg. To copy, aBfi^u'cibfn. To 
seek, fjK^en. Everywhere, flberaU. obliged, fel^t Dcrfcimtcn. 

To deceive, l^intergef en. (See § 109.) To think, getenfrn. 
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have thought of thee. We shall think of you. They will 
have need^® of us. We have need of them. Do you see the 
rainbow ? It is double.^® I have lost a key ; have you 
found it ? The wine is sour,^® I cannot drink it. Taste this 
pear/^^ it is sweet, [The] virtue, it is no empty^^ sound.^^ 
Do you vote for 2 ® it ? You are responsible 27 for it. They 
insisted 28 upon28 it. I rely 8® upon it. I wonder^^ at ^2 jt. 

To have need, bcbuvfcn. Eainbow, SRegcnBogcn. Double, bo^JlpcU. 
** Sour, fauer. To taste, loflen. This pear, btcfe Sivne. Virtue, 
JJugcnb. Empty, leer. ** Sound, @(J;all. To vote, ftimmen. For, 
fiir. Eesponsible, rieranttrortlid(>. To insist, 6ejlcl;icn. Upon, auf. 

To rely, locrtaffen. To wonder, ficfi n^unbern. At, dBer. 


REFLECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 195. The German language expresses the reflective 
relation in the first and second persons singular as well as 
plural by means of the personal pronouns ; but in the third 
person both of the singular and plural by means of the word 
jidb which serves at once for the dative and accusative. For 
example : — id^ Heibe mic^ an, I dress myself; irir fleiben unS 
an, we dress ourselves; bu bi(5^, thou boastest thyself ; 

i'^r ru’^mt end), you boast yourselves; er (or flc) evljolt fid), he 
(or she) recovers himself (or herself) ; fie erl)Dleu fid), they 
recover themselves ; et^oleu 0ie fic^, recover yourself (or 
yourselves). In old English, the personal pronouns were 
also used with a reflective meaning ; e .^, — I have bethought 
me of another fault; hie t/iee/ hold you content ; wash you, 
make you clean. 

Note. 

The English reflective pronoims ‘ myself, thyself, himself,’ &c., are 
often used in an exclusive sense, the emphasis being laid on ‘ self e. g . — 
1 inys^^f/* have been a witness of it. I myself can save her. There he is 
him.se^ You have told it yovxself We have seen it ourse/vea. In 
German, the indeclinable word fdhft or fclhei* is employed in this sense .* — 
felbfl bin flciigc ba»on gmefen. 3^ fic rotten, Sch. 5>(i 

t|l cr fclbet, Sch. @ie fetbfl l;abcn gefagt. aBirr;abcn c3 fclbfl gefcl^cn. 
In cases where the English reflective pronoun conveys at once an exclusive 
and reflective meaning, the word fclbft is added to the reflective pronoun 
in German. For example: — Srfenne fctbft, know thyseZ/I 'S&omcr 
uerga^ fic^ fctbfl:, G., Homer forgot Idmself. SDcr btaoc 9)lann benft an 
fid) felbjl Sch., a brave man thinks last of himsej/! 

The word fcl&ft is also used with an inchisive signification, and is trans- 
lated by * even,’ or by the pronouns ‘ myself, thyself, himself,’ &c. In 
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this sense it always has a subordinate accent. Examples: — ©ethfl fccc 
yicid)ftc tjl nic^t @orgctt, even the richest, or the ncnest himself, is not 
without cares. SCBantcn mdl) bie SScvgc fclhji? Sch., do even the very 
mountains shake? 3)cr ^rinj fcth ft mlor feincn (Jrnjt, Sch., the prince 
himself lost Jiis seriousness. 

§ 196. The reflective pronouns of the plural — ung, cud), 
fid) — can also be employed when a reciprocal action between 
two or more subjects is to be expressed. For example : — ■ 
Sir fa^en un§ fjefturj^t an, Sch.,wo looked at each other with 
surprise. S&5arum ganft il}r end)? Why do you quarrel with 
one another? 2)ie ^hrannett reid;en fid) bie ‘&dnbe, /Sb/i., the 
tyrants reach their hands to one another. This relation is more 
commonly expressed, however, by the indeclinalde word 
cinanber, especially if an ambiguity could possibly arise from 
the use of the reflective pronouns ; e.g. — QBir fd)d^cn einanber, 
we esteem one another. @ie fennen einanber, they know each 
other ; or with prepositions — 2Bir fd)reit)en an einanber, we 
write to each other, ©ie fapen nebeu einanber, they sat 
beside each other. 


EXERCISE XXXIV. 

I have wounded^ myself. Have you wounded yourself? 
She is dressing 2 herself. They pride® themselves in their 
wealth.** He came himself. The physician^ himself is ill. 
1 shall do it myself. They did it themselves. Have you 
heard it yourself? She herself has betrayed® the deed.^ 
Know® thyself. He thinks® only of^® himself. Even the 
king (or, the king himself) could not save“ him. Even 
his enemies admire him. Even his name is unknown^® to 
me. The wisest himself can err.^^ My best friends them- 
selves have forsaken me. We wished^® each other a good- 
night. We met^® each other. They hate each other. 
They betrayed each other. They betrayed themselves. We 
must assist^® each other. We shall see one another again. 
Wo travelled with one another. We sat beside^® each other. 

* To wound, oernninbctt. * To dress, anlUtbcn. * To pride one’s self, 
iid) hriljtcn. * In their wealth, mit tl)rcm Stcid^t'^um. * Physician, 2ltjt. 
“ To betray, vcrrat^cn. ’ Deed, ® To know, ertennen. ® To think, 

benTcn. Of, an. “ To save, retten. “ To admire, bciuunbern. Unknown, 
Uttbefannt. ** To err, trren. “ To wish, luilnffi^en. ” To meet, trefen. 

To hate, To assist, hciftel^en. Beside, nehen. , 
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II. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS, 

§ 197. The possessive pronouns represent the object to 
which they are joined, as being in the possession of one of 
the three persons — the person or persons speaking, spoken 
to, or spoken of. They are formed from the genitive of the 
personal pronouns, the latter assuming the form of adjectives, 
and are therefore rightly denominated personal adjective 
pronouns. 

SrNGULAE. 


First Person^ 
Second u 

Third // 

MASCULINE. 

mein, 

bein, 

/ fein, 
\i% 

FEMININE. 

meine, 

bcine, 

feine, 

PLURAL. 

N 

NEUTER. 

mein, my. 
bein, thy. 
fein, his, its. 
i!^r, her, its. 

First Person, 

unfer. 

nnfere. 

nnfer, our. 

Second // 

euer, 

ifir, 

(3^r, 

ente, 

3l^re, 

euer, your. 

Third // 

i:^r, their. 
3^)r, your, 


when used to address one or 
more persons.) 


The possessive pronouns agree with the substantive which 
they qualify in gender, number, and case. They are declined 
after the strong declension of adjectives, but they have, hke 
the indefinite article, no inflectional termination in the 
nominative singular masculine, or in the nominative and 
accusative singular neuter. 

PLURAL. 

r 

MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTER. ALL THREE GENDERS. 

Nom. tnein, nieine, mein, my ; meine, my. 

Gen. meineg, • mctner, meine6, of my ; meiner, of my. 

Dat. meinem, meiner, meinem, to my ; meinen, to my. 

Acc. meinen, meine, mein, my ; meine, my. 

Note. 

Aa there are two pronouns for the third person singular — fein and 
it depends in evexy instanoe upon the gender of the antecedent which of 
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the two must be employed ; whilst the declension of the pronoun — that 
is, in what gender, number, and case it is to be put — depends upon the 
substantive which it precedes and qualifies. For example : — 2)ic S3lum« 
^at il^ren fd;oncn ©crudj eerlorcn, the flower has lost its fine smell. 2Dic 
^atur forbcrt il^re Stedjtc, (7., nature irresistibly demands its 

(or her) rights. 3)a3 2)«»rf mit fcincn J8ctt)oI;ncrn, the village with iti 
inhabitants. 3)03 mit feiner ganjcn 311annfci(>aft, the ship with her 
whole crew. 


§ 198. When the substantive which the possessive pronoun 
qualifies is omitted or understood, the pronoun takes either 
the weak or the strong declension throughout, according as 
the definite article precedes it or not. For instance : — SSem 
cjel^ort biefer 'Sut? (£8 ifl meiner, or ber meine. To whom 
does this hat belong 1 It is mine. !^eit)e i^m beln er 
^at feineS (or ba8 fetne) berlegt, lend him thy book, he has 
mislaid his. * 0ein )&oo8 ift meineS, /Sb/i., his fate is mine. 

Instead of bet, bie, bag ntetne ; ber, bie, bag felne j ber, bie, bag 
unfere, &c., the following forms are in more ordinary use : — 


ber, bie, bag ineinige, mine ; 

// // // beintge, thine ; 

// // // feittige, his ; 

// // // i'^rige, hers ; 


ber, bie, bag unfrige, ours. 

// n // eurige, yours. 

// // // ifetige, theirs. 

// // // (Sl^rige, yours.) 


They always have the definite article, and are accordingly 
declined after the weak declension. For example : — (Sein 
9^am’ ifi grieblanb; auc3^ ber meinige, Sch., hisnartie is Fried- 
land; mine also. QJfeine ©efunb'^eit ift baucr^after alg bie 
f e i n i g e, my health is stronger than his. ®3ir ir o^nen in einem 
fremben '^aufe, luir l^aben bag un frige bermictt)et, we live in 
another person’s house ; wo have let ours, or our own. 

When the possessive pronoun is the predicate of a sentence, 
the forms mein, bein, fein, unfer, eucr, i^r (without any change 
whatever), are also used. For instance : — SSag biefeg Siiunicr 
entl^dlt; ift mein, what this room contains, is mine. 2)iefer 
■iliigenblicf ijt bein, this moment is thine, or thy own. <8cin 
flub bie 3JMr!te, bie ©eric^te, fein bie ^aufmanngftragen, ScK, 
his are the markets, the courts, his the highways. Jtein 
.Staifer fann, mag unfer iji, berfe^enfen, no emperor can 
give away what is ours. 

Kote. 

The plural bie SWelnlgcn, bie JDetntgcn, &c., signifies * those belonging to 
me, to thee,’ &c., or ‘ my, thy friends or relations and the neuter bul 
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ailfinlge, bafi JDcinlgc, &c., signifies ‘ my, thy property, or share, or duty.’ 
For example; — Sd? gc^c mtt ten fillet nig cn nad; gvanffurt, (?., I am going 
with my family to Frankfort. SBic Bcfintcn fid() bie S^^rigen? how are 
you all at home ? JDaS ift ntctne-^iitte ! ftel^e tulebcr auf bem fiJlctntgen, 
Sch.^ that is my hut ! I stand once more upon my o^vn property. ®r 
|at all bag ©cinige tjcrfdjtrcnbct, he has squandered all that belonged to 
him. Sc^) ^ak bag fiUcinigc gctl^an, I have done my duty, or my utmost, 
or all in my power. 


EXERCISE XXXV. 

I have lost my purse.^ I have lost my pocket-handker- 
chief.^' Has ho lost his situation They have attained^ 
their object.^ She has neglected^ her duties.^ England is 
our native country.^ Hear my opinion.^ Her mother wrote 
to her sister. I shewed his letter to my cousin.^® My hopes 
liave been frustrated.^^ Have you spent your money] 
The flower has lost its smell.^^ The river is navigable/^ for'® 
its bed is deep and broad. My hat is finer than thine. Take 
your book, and give [to] me mine ; yours is torn.'^ Her 
drawings'® are better than ours. Where have you bought 
your watch ] I shall give'® mine away, and buy a new owe 
My umbrella is being mended, 2' pray lend [to] me yours. 
Are these gloves yours or mine ] I prefer^® his house to 
yours. The house is my own. What this box^^ contains 
is our own. My friends desire^® to be remembered to you. 
His relations have removed to Cologne.^® He has squan- 
dered^® his property. I shall do all in my power. We 
have done our utmost. 

* Purse, a3I!’ifc. ® Pocket-handkerchief, Jlafc^cntuc^. • Situation, iStefle. 
* To attain, citcici(?cn. ^ Object, Stneef. ® To neglect, »ci‘ttad;Wffigcn. 
^ Duty, ® Native country, SSatertanb. ® Opinion, fiJlctnung. 

Cousin, better. ” Hope, J^effnung. To frustrate, ucrcitcfn. To 
Bpend, auggeben. “ Smell, ®cru(!(>. Navigable, fc^tffbar. For, benn. 
” Tom, jerriffen. Drawing, ficid^nung. To give away, ccrfd^enfrji, 
*® Umbrella, filcgcufci^lvm. To mend, augkffetn. Glove, ^anbf<!j)u^. 

** To prefer, i>Dt:jickn. Box, .ftijic. To contain, cuf^altcn. *® Desire 
to be remembered to you, laffcn fic|i 3f;nctt embfe^ten. To remove, jlc^cn. 
(See § 67, 2). ** To Cologne, na(j> Jtoltu To squander, Dcrfc|>»?enb«u 
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III. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 199. Demonstrative pronouns point to an object, and 
can all be used substantively as well as adjectively. There 
are six demonstrative pronouns ; namely — 

bet, bie, bag, the, that, 
bicfet, bicfe, btefeg, this. 

Jener, jene, Jcnc^, that, yon. 
foIcJ^er, such, 

bcrjenige, biejcnigc, ba§ienige, that, 
berfelbe, biefelSe, ba^felbe, the same. 

They are declined as follows : — 

The declension of bet, bie, baS, when used adjectively — 
that is, in an adjective connection with a substantive — is the 
same as that of the definite article. But when used sub- 
stantively — that is, not in an adjective connection with a 
substantive — it has the following enlarged forms : — 

Sing, Gen, beffen, beren, beffen (or bc^), of that ; of him, of 
her, of it. 

Pint. Gen, berer, or beren, of those, of them. 

// Dat, benen, to those, to them. 

The form bereit, of them, in the genitive plural can be used 
only in the sense of the genitive plural of the third personal 
pronoun, tl^rer* IDep in the genitive of the neuter occurs 
only in poetry. 

i)iefer, jener, and [olc^er, are declined according to the strong 
declension of adjectives. (Bolder occurs also with the indefinite 
article placed either before or after! it : — eiu folc^er, eine foldje, 
emfolcbeg; or foIcS^ ein, eine, [old; ein. In the former 
case, ein fold;er is declined like an adjective ; in the latter, 
fold^ remains unchanged. 

3)erienige and berfelbe are declined like adjectives with the 
definite article, according to the following specimen : — 

SINGULAR. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. NEUTER. 

N(m, berlenige, biejenige, ba8)enlgc, 

Gen, be^jenigen, berjenigen, begjenigen, 

Pat. bentjenigen, berjenigen, bemjentgen, 

Acc, tienjenigen, biejenige, ba^jenige*, 

K 


PLURAU 

biejenigen* 

berjenigen. 

benjenigen. 

biejenigen. 
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§ 200. S)er, blc, baS, has of all demonstrative pronouns the 
most general signification, as it may stand for biefet, Jcnet, 
and berlenige. Examples :—2)a iji bet bcr filler t bag 
S^uber Sch.^ there is that (man) Tell, he (or, that one) 
also manages the helm. 2)eS fani cr, Sch., ho came 

that (or this) way. !£)ort brobcn ift bciti SSater ! !£) en tuf ’ an ! 
Sch., there above is thy Father ! call on him I SjI'g bet 
im 0lad^en, ben i^r fud^t? Sch., is it that one in the boat 
whom you seek 1 2) a S ift be^ »faifer§ 'Sanb unb Siegel, Sch., 
that is the emperor’s hand and seal. S^imin ba5 ®elb, id) 
bebarf beffen nid^t, take the money, I do not require it. 
.^aufe feine SSlumen, ic^ l^abe beren gemtg, do not buy any 
flowers, I have enough of them. I)ag *2lnfe]^en beter, bie 
feine ^lerfon umgaben, Sch., the high rank of those who sur- 
rounded his person. $)a0 ©e^eimni^ beS *&errn ift unter 
benen, bie i^n furt^ten, 5., the secret of the Lord is with 
them who fear him. 

NotM. 

1. The genitive of this demonstrative pronoun in its enlarged forms — 
beffen and beten — is sometimes employed for the possessive pronouns of 
the third person, in order to avoid ambiguity. For example: — Jtonig 

5liigufi con Srantrctc^ bcflfirfte ken JfJnitjen 3ol;ann in ket fjeinkfcligfcit 
gegen fetnen SSrukcr unk keffen ffrennkc, Wilken^ Philip Augustus, King 
of France, confirmed Prince John in his enmity towards his brother and 
his friends — that is, his brother’s friends. 91olonk ritt T;intcr’m ffiatcr 
l;er mit keffen @kccr unk ©d^ilkc, ff., Roland rode behind his father with 
his — that is, his father’s — spear and shield. @te bcf(i(jcnfte it;rc 
unk kcrctt J£ofl;ter, she gave presents to her sister and her daughter, 
namely, her sister’s daughter. 

2. Wiien the demonstrative ‘that’ is joined to a preposition proper, its 
equivalent in German very often assumes the form of the adverb ka, or 
when the preposition begins with a vowel, of kar, and the preposition is 
annexed. But this takes place only if the notion of a thing (and not of a 
person) is expressed, and if, at the same time, the pronoun is not joined 
with a substantive. Thus bakur^ is said for ‘ through that,’ kamit for 
‘ with that,’ kafur for ‘ for that,’ kabet for * at that,’ kartn for ‘ in that,’ 
barauf for ‘upon that,’ &c. For example: — 3cl(> bin kafdr ceranttuertfid^'f 
I am responsible for that. 3d^ ttjeift ni^tg bacon, I know nothing of that. 
55 at in l^aft bu Oiedft, in that you are right. Sdf? !^abc nidfjt bar an gckadfjt, 
I did not think of that. @cine @tut;lc teaven uratt, aber er tub tflgtic^ 
Semanken cin, barauf gu fi^cn, G., his chairs were very old, but he daily 
invited somebody to sit upon them. (See § 193.) When the demon- 
Btrative pronoun stands as antecedent to a relative, the adverb ka cannot 
be used in its place. For example: — SWein SSater fagtc mir tccnig con bent 
(not bacon), too? ct tnit i^m gerrket l^atte, G., my father tojd me little of 
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that about wbicb he had spoken with him. ©crgc6en« crinnertc bcr 
Jlbgcotknete ben GroScrcr an bad (not baran), h)a« bic (Scrcc^jtigfdt ton il^m 
forbcrte, Sch., in vain did the delegate remind the conqueror of what 
(literally, of that which) justice demanded of him. 

§ 201. iDiefet; biefe^ biefc^, this, points to a particular object 
near to the speaker, either with regard to space or to time ; 
{ener, jene, {encS, that, yon, points to a particular object distant 
from the speaker; SBaum ijf l^ol^er aU letter, 

this tree is higher than that one. 3n btefer ^elt unb in 
Jener 9BeIt, in this world and in the world to come. In the 
same way, when two objects have been spoken of, the last 
mentioned is referred to by biefer, English ‘ the latter,’ and 
the first mentioned by {ener, English ‘the former;* e.ff . — ber 
unb bcr l^at feinc greubcn : biefcr giebt 
icncr SBlunicn, spring as well as autumn has its delights : the 
latter gives fruits, the former flowers. 

Motes. 

1. The neuter biefc§, when used substantively, is, like the neuter baS or 

often employed in the nominative and accusative, to indicate the most 

general and indefinite notion of a person or thing, without any regard to 
tlie gender or number of the object pointed at. 'UicfcS is then usually 
contracted into bic8. Examples: — ift ctn ^eigcnbaum, this is a fig- 
tree. 2Dic3 ifl cine SUcUc, this is a pink. 2Bofur bu bteg? what 
doest thou take this for? lUteS finb tniebtige ipnbicrc, these are important 
documents. ®ic8 t;icr ifi metn ^d^ujcflcrfo^n, Sch.^ this is my sister’s son. 
JDaS iji «&ciT dieting, Sch.^ that is Mr Reding. 3) a 8 fint meinc ©d;toejl:eru, 
those are my sisters. 3) a 8 if! beS JEc>mg8 SBitle nid^t, Sch., that is not the 
will of the Wng. 3) a 8 finb bc8 ^tmmcl8 fiirdfjtbarc ®erig)tc, Sch,^ those are 
the fearful judgments of Heaven. (5 8 tear meinc 9)iutter, it was my 
mother. @8 finb Sremte, they are strangers. 

2. When the neuter bicfc8, used substantively, and applied to notions of 
things in a general way, comes to be connected with a preposition, the 
adverb f^icr is generally used instead, the preposition being annexed. For 
example: — -Oicran cvfcnnc idfj tfm, by this (or hereby) I know him. 
-^ierton mcig id(> nidfjts, of this I know notliing. *&ici*mit (or l^icmit) 
nm^ ig> fd^jlicpcn, with this I must close. 

§ 202. (Soldier, such, points to an object, with 

respect to its nature or qu^ity. For instance : — 5Ili(bt jeber 
3Baum trdgt fold^e 5ru(^t, it is not every tree that bears such 
fruit. [olc^en &ebcrn faun ic^ nici^t fd^reiben, I cannot 
write with such pens, ©in ?Betragen ift fel^r tabelnS* 

tchrbig, such conduct is very blameworthy. <Soltb ein 
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Setter Ifl felten 5 U folder @ntte gefommen, 0,y rarely was 
such weather for such a harvest. 

Notei. 

1. When such in English is placed before an adjective, it nnites with 
its demonstrative nature the power of an adverb of intensity, and is 
generally translated by fo. For instance : — Such bad weather, fo 
SBcttcr. To be seen by ladies of such high breeding in such vulgar atti- 
tudes I Goldsmith^ SSon fo oornet;mcn $r)amcn in fo gcmcincu StcUungen 
gffcl/cn ju iuerten ! 

2. <Sold()ct is but rarely used instead of the personal pronoun of the 
third person. 

§ 203. 2)cricnige, bieienige, ba^jenige, that, does not, like 
{ener, point to a particular or definite object, but to an object 
which requires to be defined by means of a relative clause. 
For example: — 2)aS{cnige melc^c^ auf 0anb gebaut 

auf fetnem feften @runbc, that house which is built 
upon sand, stands on no firm foundation (to be compared 
with jenei ifl gu bermtett)cn, that [particular] house is 
to bo let). Serjenige, ber ni^t an ©ett glaubt, mirb ein 
genannt, he who does not believe in God, is called an 
atheist. 3d) fd)(!i^c bieienigen, trel^e ble 9Bal^r^)nt reben, I 
esteem those •who speak the truth. 

§ 204. X)erfelbe, bicfelbe, baSfelbe, the same, points to an 
object as being identical either with one before mentioned, 
or with one described in a subjoined clause. For example : — 
3Bir n?o^nen in berfcIOen we live in the same street. 

® flub bicfelbcn, bie mx gejtern fal}en, they are the same 
that wo saw yesterday. 

Note*. 

1. The pronoun tcrfcl&c is frequently used instead of the personal 
pronoun of the third person, and instead of the possessive pronouns fetn, 
his, and U;r, lier, especially if, for the salce of perspicuity, a precise dis- 
tinction requires to be made between two before-mentioned objects. In 
such a case, the demonstrative pronoun generally refers to the object 
which is mentioned last. For example : — 2)i€ fToc^tcr fci()vic6 U)vcv 91hittcr, 
taf ticfclbc In iJonbon cvujavtct trcvtc, the daughter wrote to her mother 
that she (the mother) was expected in London. 3)cr SSater fprac^ toon 
fetnem 0ci^nc unt tic JIatentc tc6fel6cn, the father spoke of his son, 

and praised his (the son’s) talents. See § 200, note 1. Sometimes 
tcrfelbc is used for the third personal pronoun merely for the sake of 
euphony, as in the following examples; — Cobalt tie Sllutter i^rc STogjtcr 
fragte fic ttcfclbc (instead of fie fie), as soon as the mother saw her 
daughter, she asked her. SDcr 2Bcin tft gut, xO) fann 3:r)ncn tcnfelben (for 
it;n 3’^n,‘‘n) cmpfcl)tcn, the wine is good, I can recommend it to you. 
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2. JUcrfc Btge and ter namlid^e are also in use as well as bcrfcIBc. The 
identity of an object is made more emphatic in eben bcrfcibe, the very 
same, the self-same, and in ctn unb berfelbc, one and the same. 


EXERCISE XXXVI. 

That one has broken ^ the glass. Do you know that one f 
I have seen her (or, that one). With those ones I am well- 
pleased.^ We have heard that already. I do not recollect^ 
that. I shall buy no more pictures, I have enough^ of them. 
These grapes will soon be ripe. I admire® the beautiful 
])lossoms of this tree. Do you like^ these ribbons 1 Do you 
know that lady ? My friend lives® in® that house. That 
house is to be let.i® That piece o/ land is to be sold.^^ That 
old tree shall be cut down.^® That tree which bears no 
fruit, will be cut down. The sister as well as^® her friend 
commanded^® our admiration;^® the latter by her beauty, 
the former by her modesty.®^ I prefer those advisers 
who®'* love my welfare.®® He (or, that one) who®® performs®^ 
his duties conscientiously,®® enjoys®® true®® peace of mind.®* 
Such deeds deserve®® imitation.®® Such fruits do not grow 
everywhere.®'* Can you write with such a pen ? The same 
sun illuminates®® the whole earth. It is the same lady. 
Play the same piece once more.®® I have struggled®^ with 
the same difficulties.®® My friend has written to me on®® 
the same day. This is a day of [the] joy.'*® This is my 

^ To break, jcrbcct^fit. * Well-pleased, gufvtcbcn. * To recollect, 
fid; ei’tnncrn, governs the genitive. * Not’ comes after ‘ that.’ * No more 
pictm*es, Ictnc 23iltct nicr;r. ® Enough, genug, follows after ‘ of them.* 
• To admire, betounbern. ^ Do you like, gcfaltcn Sl^nen. ® To live, luol^ncn. 
® In, in, with the dative. To be let, ju »crmtetl;cn. “ To bo sold, gu 
tocrfaufcn. Shall, foil. To cut down, um^auen. Wliich, hxictjcr ; 

arrange — * which no fruit hears.’ To hear, trngen. As well as, 
fotool^I at«. Friend, Sveunbln. To command, erregen. Admiration, 
93etounbcrung. By, burd[), with the accusative. Modesty, )i8cfct>cibcnl)cit. 

To prefer, oorgte^en. Advdser, 3l{at^gebcr. Who, btc ; arrange — 
‘ who my welfare love.’ “ Welfare, 2BoI;lfat;rt. Who', ioeicbev ; ‘ performs’ 
comes after ‘ conscientiously.’ To perform, cvfutleu. Conscientiously, 
gcioiffcn^aft. To enjoy, geniepen. True, ivabr. Peace of mind, 
@celenvut;f. To deserve, oevbiencn. Imitation, Sllvici()nt;inung. Eveiy- 
where, uberatt. ^*To illuminate, crlcud?tcn. 3«Once more, nocl^ ctnmnf. 
37 To struggle, f Ambfen. Difficulty, i^njicrivgfcit. 39 ^he 

dative. ^^Joy, 5rcube. 
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younger brother, and these are my sisters. Is this your 
umbrella ? These are my gloves. That is a falsehood. That 
is Dr B. We have heard nothing of^^ that. I declare^ 
myself satisfied with that. By^^ this you will know me. 
Have the goodness^® to inquire after this. 

Nothing, nic^ta. Of, son. To declare, crftflrcn. ** Satisfied, 
jufricbcn. ** By, an. Goodness, To inquire, fic^ . . . ju 

trfunttgen. ** After, nac^. 


IV. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


§ 206. Interrogative pronouns inquire regarding an object. 
There are four : — 


trer? who! 
traS? what? 

toeldjer, txield^e, tDeld)eg ? which ? 
u?aS fur ein, einc, ein ? what kind of 1 


The declension of wet and u?a0 is as follows : — 


Nom. trer^ who ; 

Gen, treffifU, whose ; 
Dat. mm, to whom ; 
Acc. teen, whom ; 


teas, what, 
teeffen, of what, 
(dative is wanting), 
teas, what. 


Neither leer nor teaS has a plural. 

2Ba0 cannot be connected with a preposition ; the adverb 
teo is then used in its stead (or teor, if the preposition begin 
with a vowel), and the preposition is annexed ; as — ieot)on, 
of what ; teobur^, through what ; teomit, with what ; teorin, 
in what; teorauf, upon what. For example; — SB o bon 
fpra^ er ? what did he speak of ? 5B 0 m i t fann id) 3^)neu 
bienen ? with what can I serve you ? 5QB or i n ? 

in what have I done wrong? But instead of too rum, for 
what, why, loarKiu is generally used. 

SBclc^cr, e, eS, is declined like an adjective after the strong 
declension. In toaS fiir ein, only ein is declined. Before 
names of materials, and in the plural, ein is dropped, as in 
toa0 fur SBeitt? what kind of wine? 2Ba8 fur ©Idfer? 
what kind of glasses ? 
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Vote. 

The old genitive of iner and of n)a« — namely, tt)e§ or iucfi — occurs some- 
times in poetry ; e.g. — ift bic itnftd[)tt>arc -^anb, bic SBtumcnfrftnj’ um 
tranb? Wessenberg^ whose is the invisible hand which wound 
wreaths of flowers round valleys? It is also preserved in UJcS^rttb and 
on what account, wherefore. 

§ 206. Both tt^er and traS are substantive pronouns, whence 
they cannot be joined to a substantive. For example : — 
2Ber ruft ‘§ulfe? 3Ber luar'^? Sek, who calls for help ? who 
was it? SBeffen ift bieS? whose handwriting 

is this ? 3Ben nielncn @ic ? whom do you mean ? 3c^ 
ttic^t, u?ett 0ic tueinen, I do not know whom you moan. 
2Ba0 ift gefc^^e^en? what has happened? SOSaS fe^e ic^! 
what do I see ! ®ag an, tua0 bu gefe^en l^afi, say what thou 
hast seen. 

Notes. 

1. It is but very rarely that U)a8 occurs in connection with a substantive, 
and in such instances it signifies ‘ what a quantity,’ or ‘ what a number 
e.g. — SB a 3 ®olb, tuaS ©bdflcincl 27., what gold, what precious stones I 

2. SBaS is sometimes employed in the sense of ‘why;’ e.g . — 2Ba3 
ladjfi bu? why doest thou laugh? SOB a 3 ^auberft bu? Sch.^ why doest 
thou hesitate? SOB a 3 jagt mein Gellert, why does my heart fear? 

§ 207. and tuaS fur ein have the nature of adjec- 

tives, and can therefore be joined to substantives. Whilst 
UJCr and n?aS inquire quite indefinitely, the former after a 
person, the latter after a thing, n>et(l;er, e, e0, inquires after a 
particular person or thing, and tcag fur ein, eine, ein, after a 
particular kind or sort. For example: — 5SeIct?e6 SBud? foU 
icb guerfl lefcn, ®c^iUer’g ober SBatlenftein ? 

Which book am I to read first, Schiller’s William Tell, or 
Wallenstein? SBaS fi’ir ein SBud; fob ic^ lefen, eine SRotieflc 
ober ein ^iftorife^eS SOBerf ? What kind of book am I to read, a 
novel or a historical work? 2Beld;e§ ^Iferb tootten @ie 
reiten ? I) en SBraunen. Which horse are you going to ride ? 
The bay horse. fur ein 5Pferb ifl bie0? @in 3lraber. 

What kind of horse is this ? An Arabian. ♦ 

Notfli. 

1. The same mode of expression as the German tt)a3 fiir ein, is to be 
met with also in old English ; e.^.-— What art thou for an animal, to 
suck thy livelihood but of my carcass ? What is he for a fool, that 
betroths himself to unquietness, Shakspeare. It is worthy of notice that, 
as in these examples, so also in German, the pronoun tua3 is sqpoietimes 
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separated from fiiv citt; as in hjnS icl^ fur c in tefen ? wh.at kind 
of book am I to read? SEBaS t|t i>a8 fur cin 3)tann, tap i^m SBinb uut 
Sieer gct;orfam tft ! J5., what manner of man is this, that even the winds 
and the sea obey Mm 1 

2. aBeIc1[? cin (n)cic!() being indeclinable) is sometimes used in the sense of 
iraS fur cin, especially in expressions of wonder. For example: — @cl^t, 
iuclc^j cin Scfl! Sch,^ see, what a feast I 9ld(), h)cid() cin feoljnort ter 
Unfc^ulb unb Sreube! ATr., ah, what an abode of. innocence and joy! Or 
without cin: — 2CcIC^> SSertrauen ift bag! G.^ what confidence is this! 

<$ci^icffat abet n)irb bag cure fein! Sch,^ but what will be your fate! 
2Bcl(^ is inflected, however, when the substantive is of the feminine 
gender: — 3n biefer 2lrmut, njctc^c gutte! 3n biefem itcrier, tnctcJje (ScUgfeitI 
G'., In this poverty, what abundance ! In tins dungeon, what bliss 1 


EXERCISE XXXVII. 

Wlio comes ? Who are these strangers ? ^ Who is the 
author 2 of this comedy Whose works do you study ] To 
whom do these fine'^ horses belong?^ Whom did he men- 
tion?® From 7 whom have you received® this present?® 
What do you seek?^® What is the matter ?^^ What is 
more hateful^® than [the] lying ?^® I do not know what he 
means.^'^ Of what is the woman accused?^*'' With what 
can I console^® you ? With what shall i pass^® the time ? 
Of 19 what is she so proud ?2® Which tailor®^ do you 
employ ?^^ Which countries have you visited?®® What 
sort of hats®^ are now [being] worn in Paris ? To which 
fashion®® do you give the preference ?®® What kind of play 
will be performed®® this evening ;®® a comedy or a tragedy ?®® 
Which part®i does Mr K. act?®® Advise®® [to] me what 
kind of books I am to read.®^ Which authors®® do you 
recommend ? ®® Which of these houses is to he let ? From 

' The stranger, ber grembe. (See § 178.) * Author (of a particular 

work), aSerfaffer. * Comedy, Sufif^?icl, * Fine, fci(>on. * To belong, gct;5vcji. 
• To mention, crujAt^nen. ' From, vou, with the dative. ® To receive, 
bcfcinmcn. * Present, ©efd^cuf. To seek, fu(i(?ctt. “ Is the matter, 

giebt c3. ” Hateful,, t)erl;apt. Lying} Siigen. ” To mean, nieinen, 

** To accuse, befei^utbigen. To console, treflen. Shall, foil. To 
pass, l[>inbringen. Of, here auf. Proud, flolj. Tailor, ©(^neibev. 

To employ, bcfdjjflftigcn. To visit, bcfuci^ciu ** Hat, Jput. Fashion, 
aBobc. Preference, aiurjug. Play} @t(>aufpict. To perform, auf* 
ful^ien. Use the accusative. Tragedy, SEvauerfbicI. Part, biotic. 
3-^ To act, fptricn. advise, ratl^en, I am to r^d, icl!> Icfcajblt 

“ Autho;. ©(^riftflclter. To recommend, empfe^ten. ^ 
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which of your correspondents have you this news?®® What 
kind of dress are you going to put on ?^^ I do not know 
which dress I am to put on/i* whether^® the brown one or 
the blue'*^ one. 

” Correspondent, (Sorrcfpimtcnt. News, 5Rac!()ric^t, f. Dress, 5hcib. 

Are you going, molten ^^te. '*' To put on, anjiel;cn. I am to put 

on, '\^ anjic^cn foil. ** Whether, oh. ** Brown, hraun. Blue, hlau. 


V. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


§ 208. A relative pronoun puts an explanatory clause in 
connection with another sentence. The Germanic languages 
have no peculiar word for the relative pronoun, but employ 
other pronouns in its place. Thus the German language 
uses in the sense of relatives three interrogative pronouns 
and one demonstrative, namely — 


mx, who ; 
tt)a§, what ; 

t, cS, 

bet, bie, bag, 


|*-who, which, that. 


The declension of tret, traS, and tucld^er, is the same as 
when these pronouns are used interrogatively ; and bcr, hie, 
oag, is declined in the same manner as the demonstrative 
when used substantively, namely — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Norn, ber, bie, bag ; bie. 

Gen. beffen, beren, beffen ; beren. 

Dat. bem, ber, bem ; benen, 

Acc. ben, bie, bag ; bie. 


1. The form bef in the genitive, for beffm, ia met with only in poetry ; 
e-g. — 2Bo htfl bu, Sauft, bcfi .©timme mtc crflang? Cr., where art thou, 
Faust, whose voice resounded to me? S)ort Ikgt bcr ©finger auf bev 

bc^ ble^er 9J?unb Tcin Sicb beginnt, Z7., there lies the minstrel upon the 
bier, whose pale mouth begins no song. ^ 

2. The use of fo as a relative pronoun is obsolete. It occurn now and 
then in poetry, is indeclinable, and can only stand for the nominative and 
accusative in the singular and plural. 

§ 209. ffier and irag, being substantive pronouns, cannot 
be used as relatives in connection with a noun or personal 
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pronoun. As lucr, who, is equivalent to * he who ’ qt ‘ the 
man who,’ and what, to ‘that which,’ or ‘the thing 
which,’ they do not even require that a demonstrative should 
precede them. For example: — SGBcr nid;t l^ereit trill, muf 
fh^ten, Prov.j who (or, he who) does not wish to hear, must 
feel. 2Ba§ bu locate tl^un fannjl, berfct)iehe ni^i auf morgen, 
what (or, that which) thou canst do to-day, do not delay till 
to-morrow. But the demonstratives corresponding with trer 
and tras — namely, bet and ba0 — ^may be put at the head of 
the second clause, as in 3Ber nic^t l^orcn trill, bet mu§ fallen. 
SKer lagt, ber ftie^lt aae^, he who lies, steals also. ba 

Ideate tl^an fannft, bag Oerfdjiebe nid^t aaf morgen. In the 
latter case, the demonstrative may go before the relative ; — 
bag trag ba Ideate fannjl, Oerf^iebe nic^t aaf morgen. 
@r geftanb bag, trag er ma^te, he confessed that which he 
knew. 

ilBag is also used after nid^tg, nothing ; ettrag, something ; 
aKeg, everything ; Oieleg, much ; manc^eg, many a thing ; and 
after the neuter of an adjective in the superlative degree, 
as — bag 3Befte mag id^ l^abe, the best that I have. 2Ber can 
be used after Sober, every one. 

Note. 

There is one other case in which waS is correctly used, namely, when 
the relative pronoun which refers to the whole preceding clause, and not 
to a particular word in that clause, as — cr gtng ol;nc eincn Sii^rcr fort, 
tv a 8 fcl;r unvorfig>tig tvor, he went away without a guide, which was very 
imprudent. 

§ 210. SBeldl^er, e, eg, apd ber, bie, bag, are adjective pro- 
nouns, and agree in gender and number with the noun to 
which they refer. There is no material difference of sig- 
nification between these two pronouns, and it must be 
decided by euphony or taste which shall be employed in any 
particular case. 

There are only two cases in which the requisite forms of 
ber, bte, bag must be used ; namely — 

1. When the relative pronoun stands in the genitive, in 
English ‘of which, of whom, whose.’ For example: — 2)cr 
^err, beffen '^aug id^ faufte, ijl auggemanbert, the gentleman 
whose house I bought, has emigrated. ®er Sil^onb, beffeu 
Scbcibe faji iJoU mar, beleud^tete bie runben ©ipfel beg (S^birgeg,- 
In beffen iJ!l^ale Karracag liegt, Humboldt^ the moon, whose 
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disk was nearly full, illuminated the round tops of the 
mountains in whose valley Carracas lies. ®ic toercti 

hebarf, finb befleUt inorben, the books which I require 
have been ordered. 5>lc ®efd)ic^te, beten »^enntni§ fo 
ijl, history, the knowledge of which is so important. 

Note. 

The genitire of tccl(^et, «, eg, is used only when the relative is joined to 
a substantive explanatory of the antecedent — that is, of the name of the 
person or thing to which the relative refers; e,g. — (Siccro, iucIcteS gro^len 
0tebner3 ©djriftcn gclefen l^abe, Cicero, the writings of which great 
orator I have read. 

2. 5)er, bie, baS, must be used when the relative refers to a 
personal pronoun of the first or second person of the singular 
or plural, or to that of the third person plural in the sense 
of ‘you.* Some of the subjoined examples shew that the 
personal pronoun is sometimes repeated in the relative 
clause, and that the verb in the relative clause is then made 
to agree with the personal pronoun. This, however, is not 
always done. Examples : — (trfcnnft bu bie ic^ in mand&c 

SBunbe beS SebenS bit ben rcinfien SBalfam fr.. Dost 
thou recognise me (namely, the goddess of truth), who 
poured the purest balm into many a wound of thy life ? 
5)a§ njijfen roir, bie voxx bie ®emfen iagen, Sch., we know that 
who hunt the chamois. bie bu afie SSunben l;eileft ber 
Steunbfd^aft leife, jarte ^anb, Sch.j thou which healest all 
wounds, the soft, tender hand of friendship, ^eracbtefl bu fo 
beinen unb midb, ber |)ier an feiner @tatt geSietet? 

Sch., Dost thou thus despise thy emperor, Tell, and me who 
rule here in his stead ? 


EXERCISE XXXVIII. 

Who has' understanding, 2 possesses'* a great treasure.^ 
Who is my friend, must tell [to] me my faults.^ I shall do 
what I have promised.® Let me know what T have to fear.^ 
lie has told [to] me all® that he knew. Nothing which 

* Every relative clause being dependent, the verb is removed to the end ; 
as — ‘ who understanding has ‘ who my friend is * what I promised have.* 
* Understanding, SScrftanfc. * To possess, bcfi^cn. * Treasure, 

® Fault, ® To promise, terfpred^en. ^ To fear, ju furfij^tcn. ® All, 

2iac«. , 
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happened® escaped^® her attention.^^ That is something ^2 
that I could never understand. The best^^ that you can 
do is, to give up the contest.^® The man who gave [to] me 
the letter was well dressed.^^ He is a man whom thou 
canst trust.^® I know the advisers^® whom thou followest.^® 
The sculptor®^ who has made this statue, is a famous^^ 
artist.^"* I give [to] you the same sum^^ which I have 
received.^® The plans which you have mentioned will not 
be e^ecuted.^® The book which I read is very entertaining.^"^ 
The house which I inhabit'"^® is my property The affair^- 
of 33 which we talked yesterday, is more important than 
wo thought.^ The finest joys ^7 arc those which we prepare^ 
for others.^® The merchant in whose hands your money 
is, has become bankrupt."^^ Is Mr M. the lawyer whose 
integrity^® you praised so much?'^'^ Dr C. is a man in^^ 
whoso skilD® you can confide.^7 I shall send [to] you 
the books which you require.'*® They were daily 
[being] entertained^’® with songs, the subject®^ of which 
(say, whoso subject) was the happy valley. I who [1] 
am older than you, will assist®^ you with my advice.®® I 
owo®^ it to thee who [thou] hast always®® loaded®® me with 
kindness.®^ 

’ To happen, ticvgel^cn. To escape, entgc^en ; governs the dative. 
‘‘ Attention, Slufmciffamfeit. Somctliing, cttuaS. Never, nic. ** To 
understand, fcfgrcifcn. The best, baS JBcfh. To give up the contest, 
ben ©tveit aufjugclicn. Well dressed, gcficibct. ** To trust, trauen ; 

governs the dative. Adviser, JRatl^gchcr. To follow, foXgen ; governs 
the dative. Sculptor, ^Bitbl^aucr. “ Statue, ©tntue. Famous, 

fceniftmt. ** Artist, Jlunjlier. “ Sum, ©utnmc. To receive, empfangrn. 

Plan, *|han. To execute, au8fui;rcn. ** Entertaining, nntcrl^aUenb. 

To inhabit, bcwoT)ncn. ** Property, ©igcntl^um. Affair, 2lngctcgcn!^eit. 

Of, ron, with the dative. To talk, refcen. Important, toid^itig. 
‘‘® To think, glauBcn. Joy, Srrcubc. To prepare, bcrciten. For 
others, 9lubcvu. '‘® Use the dative which is governed by in. ** To become 
banlcrupt, !©an!cvott mneben. ** Lawyer, 2lbi3olat. Integrity, 9leblicbfeit. 

So much, fo fct;r. In, here auf. Skill, ©cfcbicfficbfett. To 

confide, ficb bcrlaffcn. To require, bcbuvfcn ; governs the genitive. 

Daily, tfiglicb. To entertain, «ntci’l;altcn. (See § 109.) Subject, 

©egenftanb. To assist, beiftebeu ; governs the dative. Advice, JKatb ; 
use the dative which is governed by mit. ** To owe, nerbanfen. “ Always, 
immcc; comes after ‘me.’ To load, uberb^tufen. (See § 109.) 

Kindness, ®ute. 

§ 211. From pronouns are foimed some Prmomin^ Adverhiy 
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denoting place, time, and manner. They are partly of a 
demonstrative, partly of an interrogative and relative nature. 

The following are demonstrative : — 1. Denoting place — ia, 
there, at that place ; hoxt, yonder ; l^ier (or here, at this 
place ; hither, towards the speaker ; hence, thither, 
away from the speaker : batmen, or bon bannen, from thence, 
away ; and l^innen, or bon l;innen, from hence, are obsolete. 
•2. Denoting time — bann, then, at that time. 3. Denoting 
manner — [o, so, thus. 

The following are interrogative and relative : — 1. Denoting 
place — too, where, at what place ; too'^cr, whence, from what 
place j ibo^in, whither, to what place : bon toanneit, from 
whence, is obsolete. 2. Denoting time — toann, when, at 
what time. 3. Denoting manner — tole, how, in what 
manner. 

©a, l^ier, too, ^)er, and ]^in can be joined with prepositions. 
When the preposition begins with a vowel, bar is used for ba 
(from the old High-German tliar^ English Hhere’), and toot 
or toar — the latter form in one instance only, namely, toarum 
—for too (from the old Iligh-German war, English ‘ where.’) 
•§ie can be used for ^iet before a consonant. Numerous 
examples of prepositions joined to ba, l^ier, and too, have been 
given above, to illustrate the prevailing practice of employing 
such forms as bafiir, barauf, l^ierbon, t)lenut, toobon, toorin, &c., 
instead of joining prepositions with the neuter pronouns e§, 
ba§, bie0, toa^. See § 193; § 200, note 2; § 201, note 2; § 203. 

»§er and l^iu are frequently connected with prepositions to 
express at once the motion of an object, and the direction of 
the motion with regard to the position of the speaker. For 
example : — (Sr fam l^erauf, he came up, that is, to where 1 
am. @r ginq l^tnauf, he went up, that is, away from where 
J am. (Siel^cn 0ic l^inaug, go out, away from me. ^hmmeu 
-Retail come out, towards me. 

§ 212. The relative pronouns njer, ibaS, and and 

the relative pronominal adverl)s n;o, ino^cr, tuann, 

n)ie, are often put in connection with au^, or immer, or tnir, 
in English ' ever,’ or ‘ soever,’ by which means their signi- 
fication becomes generalised and indefinite. For example : — 
Hub tueld^en $reiS nun mein 3[Berf erWlt, end) bauf 
i^n, G., and whatever praise ray work receives, it is^to you 
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that I owe it. Sic Brad^te, nja § fie nur '^atte, she brought 
whatever she had. SO3a0 il^r aud^ @d)Ttere§ mSgt jju leiben 
^abett^ tragt’0 in (Sebulb, Sck, whatever hardships >ou may 
have to suffer, hear them with patience. 2Ber bie SSal^rbeit 
^icr fuc^tc, bem blul^t bort fjrcube l^erbor, tt>o er nur l^inbUdt, 
En^el^ who sought the truth here, to him joy blooms yonder 
whithersoever he looks. 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 

Yonder dwells Mr H. There he is^ himself.® Here is 
your account.''* Come here (say, hither). Go there (say, 
thither). Thus ended^ the war.^ Where did you see® him ? 
Whither shall ^ I turn® [myself]? Whence have you this 
news? When did it happen? How is the word spelt?® 
Come up.*® Go up. He came in.** He went in. Go out.*® 
Go down stairs.*® I shall purchase the picture, whatever 
price *"* he asks.*® The eye finds the Creator,*® whithersoever 
it looks.*^ 

* Invert the order, according to § 48, 8. * See § 195, note. * Account, 
0icc!(>ming. * To end, cntcn. * War, Jlricg. ® Use the perfect. ' Shall, 
fell. * To turn, »vcntcn. • To speU, Bud;ila6ircn ; use the present of the 
passive. Up, . . . auf. “ In, . . . ein. ** Out, . . . au8. Down 
BtaiTB, l^inuntcT. Price, ‘preig. ** To ask, fortern. Creator, 

To look, 5lt(fcn. 


VI. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

§ 213. The indefinite pronouns speak of persons and things 
in an indefinite or general way. They have the nature of 
substantives, but can be used only in the singular number. 
The following are of this description ; — 

Sebetniann, everybody ; 

Semanb, somebody, anybody; 

SJlienianb, nobody, not anybody ; 
man, one, people ; 
ettuaS, something, anything ; 
nothing, not anything. 

Sebermann takes 6 in the genitive — 3ebermflnn8. Sentanb 
and SRiemanb have in the genitive Semanbeg, SRiemanbeS ; in 
the dative and sometimes in the accusative Semanben, 
nianbcn. SUlan, etmaS, and nld)t§ are indeclinable. 
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The numeral Qimx, some one, is often used for 3emanb, 
and Jteiner, no one, for 0liemanb. They are both declined 
after the strong declension of adjectives. ^Iner supplies also 
the wanting cases of the indeclinable man. 

§ 214 . Sebermann answers precisely to the English * every- 
body.’ But it should be noticed that the English ‘ any, any- 
one, anybody,’ are sometimes used in affirmative sentences 
in the sense of ‘every, every one, everybody,’ and must in 
such cases be translated by Scbermann or Seber; e. g. — 
Sebcrmann (or Scbcr) fann Sl^ncn fagen, mo mot)ne, 
anybody can tell you where I live ; or, when used adjectively, 
jebe (or bie erfte befte) S^eber ift gut genng, any pen will do. 

§ 216 . Than, like the French ‘ on,’ is used to a greater 
extent thai\ the English ^one.’ As it indicates the notion of 
a person in the most indefinite manner (being originally the 
same as the substantive in old High-German marij that 

is, a human being, a person), it is very properly employed 
when an action, which is naturally conceived as being per- 
formed by a person, is to be represented without any definite 
subject. The English make use of different expressions for 
the same end ; such as ‘ one, people, they, a person,’ or they 
give the sentence a passive form. For example: — 21? an 
Iduft, they are running. 212 an they scream. 2)2 an 

fagt, people say. ©rtragen mu^ man, mag bet »&immel feubet, 
Sch.j one must bear what Heaven sends. 2)2 an fu'^tt bie 
SBaffeu nid^t bergebeng^ Sch., one does not carry arms to no 
purpose, ^an cine trommel, Sek, a drum is heard. 
2)ht grobem 3inn bebient man il^re 3^afct, Sch., her table is 
served with coarse pewter. 

The indefinite possessive pronoun, correlative with man, ia 
fein, one’s, and the indefinite reflective pronoun one’s 
self. For example: — 2)ian mu^ auf feiner »&ut fein, one 
must be on one’s guard. 2)2 an erfdltet fic^ feid}t, one easily 
catches cold. 

Note*. 

1, When placed after an adjective or pronoun, as the substitute for a 
substantive either mentioned before or understood, ‘ one’ is not translated; 
ns — 3)em jto^icn 2^agc felgt cin trutcr, Platen^ after the happy day follows 
a dull one. mag baS einfac^c 9Ru|lcr lic&er at8 ba3 gcbtilmte, I like the 
plain pattern better than the flowered one. 9B€t(J;c3 gefadt am 

which (one) do you like beat? , 
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2. ‘One* before a proper name, as in — one Albert Schmid; one 
Captain Jones; one Lonise Karsch, is rendered by cm gctniffcc; — cln 
gcmiffer ?llt)crt ©c^mit; cin gctoiffcr SoncS; clnc gctniffc 

Scuifc Jtarfc^. 

§ 216. and can be joined to an adjective in 

the neuter gender, the latter assuming the force of a sub- 
stantive. For example: — (Stinag Unerl^dtteS, something 
unheard of. SKit ©cringent, with nothing small. 

®er l;at hutd) fcrbfi nie etiuaS ® ro^eS er^eugt, 

Jacobs, wealth by itself never produced anything great. SMe 
J^iebc tl^ut bem S^ldd^ften nid^t^ -5., love worketh no 

ill to his neighbour. 

Notes. 

1. Instead of cttt)a3, the abbreviated maS is sometimes nsed; e.g > — 
3d(l mill bit toaS fagcn, I’ll tell you what. SBci^t bu mag SReucg? I’ll tell 
you some news. 3ii JBeffcrm fiub mk gcOorcn, Sch., we are born for 
some better end. In the same manner mcr has often, in the familiar 
style of speaking, the force of Scmanb, somebody, met being an abbrevia- 
tion for the old High-German etioer or etswer, meaning ‘ somebody.’ For 
example: — ifl met I)icc gemefen, some person has been here. Jjafl bu 
men getroffen ? hast thou met with any person ? 

2, (5tmag, when connected with the name of a material or an abstract 
noun, assumes the meaning of an indefinite numeral, as in — ctmag ®clb, 
some money; ctmag 33rob, some bread; ctmag S5crflanb; some under- 
standing. Some indefinite numerals, on the other hand, as eintgc, ctltd()c, 
mandjjct, feincr, ieber, can assume the character of substantive pronouns, 
when the substantive to which they stand in the relation of adjectives is 
omitted or understood, as in — ©inige M;au;)ten, some (people) maintain; 
2Jianci(jcr bcu!t, many a person thinks; Jdcincr mitt eg glauBen, nobody 
will believe it. But, strictly speaking, these words are not substantive 
pronouns, like Sebermann, ^iemanb, &c., but adjectives expressing an 
indefiuite numerical relation. 

§ 217. There remain to be noticed a number of Indefinite 
Pronominal Adverbs, which denote place, time, and manner in 
an indefinite way : — 

itgenb originally denotes the relation of place indefinitely, 
but is now employed more generally for any other indefinite 
relation. It is “joined to other indefinite pronouns and pro- 
nominal adverbs ; as—itgenb Semanb, any person ; irgenb ein, 
any one; irejenb etujaS, anything; irgenb m, somewhere, 
anywhere ; irgenb trie, in some way, in any way, &c. 

nirgenb, or nirgenbS, nowhere, is the opposite of irgenb, but 
can be used with regard to place only. 
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{e, ever, at any time, refers to time in its whole unlimited 
extent. 

nie, never, is the opposite of je. 

immer, always, at all times. When joined to relative 
pronouns or relative pronominal adverbs, it makes their 
signification more indefinite and general. See § 212. 

ninimer, never, at no time (literally, no more, from the old 
High-German niomer, that is, nie nie^)r) is the opposite of 
inmiev (old High-German iomer, that is, Je It is 

chiefly employed by poets. 

cinfl, once, one day, either in the past or in the future (in 
old High-German eines). 

cttra, perhaps (from etiraS)* 


EXERCISE XL. 

Everybody is entitled^ to freedom^ of [the] conscience.^ 
He is everybody’s friend. He is [being] respected'* by^ 
everybody. I hear somebody knock at the door.® Wo 
heard somebody call for help.^ Has anybody inquired® for 
me ? Do you wait® here for anybody ? Nobody shall keep 
me back.^® 1 have not seen anybody. We have spoken 
with nobody. Nobody riscs^* through^® vice,*® nobody falls 
through virtue. One must speak ill*^ nobody. One is 
happy,*® if one is content.*^ One would be more content, if 
one had fewer wants.*® He is derided*® everywhere^® (say, 
One derides him everywhere). Snares^* are laid^^ for me^® 
(say. One lays for me snares). One cannot foresee®'* the 
hour®^ of one’s death. One must help one’s neighbour.®® 
She has learnt nothing. The papers ®7 contain®® nothing 

^ Entitled, Bcrcc^igt, * To freedom, jur Srcif^cit, • Conscience, (Sctoiffcn. 
* To respect, ad()tcjt. * By, I'c-in * To knock at the door, anfto^jfcn. ’ To 
call for help, Jpulfc rufcn. * To inquire for, fragen ncw^, with the dative. 
® To wait for, ivatten auf, with the accusative. To keep back, jurucf# 
l^altcn. “ To rise, ftetgen. Through, Yice, Sajlcr. To 

speak ill, S3efc3 retcn. ** Of, with the dative. Happy, 

Content, jufricbcn. Fewer wants, tnenigcr S3cburfntffc. To deride, 
•Dcrfad^cn. Everywhere, fibcratt. Snare, ©d^lingc. To lay, tcgcn. 

For me, ttitr, To foresee, yMjrT)erfe|cn. Hour, ©tintbc. Neigh- 
bour, ?lAd[jfte ; use the dative, which is governed by l^ctfcn. ^ Papers, 
Scitungen. 28 Xq contain, €ntf;altcn. 
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important.®^ It is something unheard of.^ Nothing in 
life®* is constant.®^ You will find the keys somewhere, I 
ca.n find them nowhere. lias your friend ever written to 
you?®® I shall always do my duty. We shall never 
swerve from the truth. You will never regret®^ it. One 
day thou shalt®® hear all.®7 


Important, Vtid^tig. 
Constant, fccflftnbig. 
with the dative. 
•'’“Thou shalt, foUft feu. 


Unheard of, uncrl^ort. In life, im CcBen. 
To yon, an ®ic. To swerve from, a&tDctc^cn 
To regret, teuen; ‘it’ comes before ‘never.’ 
AJl, mes. 


XIX. 


NUMERALS. 

§ 218. Numerals are words which are joined to substantives 
to denote the number or quantity of objects. They parti- 
cipate to a certain extent in the nature of adjectives, yet do 
not, like these, express qualities inherent in objects, but 
merely their outward numerical or quantitative relation. 
Hence numerals are justly designated quantitative adjectives. 
Numerals denote either a definite or indefinite number or 
quantity, and are therefore divided into definite and indefinite 
numerals. Of the former class are, for example, bret, three ; 
bier, four ; ber britte, the third ; ber bierte, the fourth : of the 
latter, {eber, every ; einlge, some ; biel, much ; njeiiig, little. 
The definite numerals are subdivided as follows : — 


I. CARDINAL NUMERALS. 


1. eln6, one (cin, einc, 

ein). 

2. gtrei, two. 

3. brei, thrbe. 

4. bier, four. 

5. fiinf, five, 
a fed^g, six. 

7. flebeit, seven. 

8, ad^t, eight. 


9. neun, nine. 

10. gel^n, ten. 

11. elf, eleven. 

12. jjtrolf, twelve. 

13. brei^el^n, thirteen. 

14. bierge|n, fourteen. 

15. futif§e|n or funfje^n, 

fifteen. 

16. fed^je|)tt, sixteen. 
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17. fleBge^n, Beventeen. 

18. eighteen. 

19. ncunjel^n, nineteen. 

20. gtranjtg, twenty. 

21. ein iinb one 

and twenty. 

22. ^n?ei unb ^tcangig, 

two and twenty. 

23. brci unb jiuAnjig, 

three and twenty. 
30. brci^lg, thirty. 

40. bimig, forty. 

50. funfjig or funfjig, 
fifty. 

eo. fed)sig, sixty. 

70. jicbjig', seventy. 

80. a^tjig, eighty. 

90. ncunjig, ninety. 

100. l^unbert, a hundred. 

101. |uubert (unb) einS, 

one hundred and 
one. 

102 . l^unbert (unb) imi, 

one hundred and 
two. 


103. ]^unbert (unb) brci, 
one hundred and 
three. 

130. !^unbcrt(unb)breifnt 3 , 

one hundred and 
thirty. 

131. l^unbcrt ein unb 

brei^ig, one hun- 
dred and thirty- 
one. 

200. gn?ci'^unbert, two 
hundred. 

300. brei^unbert, three 
hundred. 

1000. taufenb, a thousand. 
2000. jincitaufenb, two 
thousand. 

10,000. gel^ntaufcnb, ten 

thousand. 

100,000. l^unberttaufenb, one 

hundred thousand. 

1.000. 000. cine 3[)hUion, a 

million. 

2.000. 000. jnjei SO^htlienen, two 

millions. 


Note. 

Cardinal numerals, in the strict sense of the word — that is, principal 
or fundamental numerals — are only those from cinS up to je^n, with 
l;unbcrt and taufent. From these all the rest are formed, either by being 
compounded with one another, as — breije^n, ricrjri;n, or by being com- 
pounded with some other words, as — ctf, jiuotf, pnanjig, bretpig, ricrjtg, &c. 
(Sif or cilf, which latter form is obsolete, is in old High-German einlif; 

is in old High-German zuelif. The word lif is derived from the 
Gothic leihan — that is, bIciBcn, to remain — (in Anglo-Saxon lyfan^ in 
English ‘leave’); hence clf signifies literally ‘one over (ten);’ and ginotf 
(substituted in new High-German for the middle High-German zwelf) 
signifies literally ‘ two over (ton).* The syllable gig, which is affixed to the 
units to form the tens, and which is in breiptg softened into pig, is derived 
from the Gothic noun tigus^ Greek deJeas^ meaning the number ‘ ten,’ which 
in all the compound numerals from twenty up to ninety was changed into 
zue or zoc in old High-German, zee in middle High-German, and gig in 
the language of the present day. S^angig is a corrupt form for gtbcingig, 
which was formerly in use. The substantive SPUIlion is borrowed by the 
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modern language from the French million^ which is derived from the 
Latin mille, a thousand. 

§ 219. Among all the cardinal numbers, only eitt has a 
complete declension. It is declined like an adjective either 
after the strong or the weak declension, according to circum- 
stances. But when followed by a substantive, and declined 
after the strong form, it loses, like the indefinite article, its 
inflectional termination in the nominative of the masculine, 
and in the nominative and accusative of the neuter gender. 
In simply counting, cin6 (a contraction for the neuter eine6) 
is used, when the object counted is understood. When it 
stands in connection with another numeral, as in ein unb 
brei^iO/ it is not inflected. 

Note. 

The plural of ctn, namely, tic ©tnen, occurs only in the signification of 
* the one set or party, somo people,* in opposition to tic SInbern, ‘ the 
other set or party, other people.’ @in is also used, like ‘ one ’ in English, 
in the signification of ‘ the same e.g . — @inc <Stabt l^ot unS geboren, Sch.^ 
the same (one) town has given birth to us. cine (Sad^c lichen Ujir ten 

2lrnv 8ch.^ we raise the arm for the same (one) cause. 

§ 220. and brel have no diflerent forms for the three 
genders, but can bo inflected in tho genitive and dative ; 
namely — genitive jweiet, breler ] dative jiuelen, brelen. These 
inflected forms are employed only when no substantive 
follows ; but that of the genitive is also used, even before 
a substantive, if the case of the substantive is not shewn 
by any article or pronoun preceding the numeral. For 
example — ble ^iluSfage jit>eier the evidence of two 

witnesses ; but bie ^lu^fagc biefer jvoei the evidence 

of these two witnesses. breieu gefagt, I have 

said it to three persons; but ^abe ben brei SBrubern 
gefagt, I have said it to the three brothers. 

Notes. 

1. 3tvei had formerly a complete declension for each of the three 
genders, which was preserved even beyond the middle of last century, but 
is now quite obsolete. The nominative was jtveen for the masculine 
gender, gtuo for the feminine, jtuct for the neuter. 

2. liBcibe, both, does not, like jtt)ci, signify a number, but, presupposing 

the number as known, it expresses that of two persons or things, not the 
one only but also tho other is meant. Bemg an adjective, it is declined 
either after the strong or the weak declension. For example; — ^la( 
jiuci bcibe finb taut, he has two sons, but both are deaf. !l)er 
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SJJann l^cit teifce vftlotcn, the man has lost both feet. 2)l« bcibcn 
JCrubcc finb tobt, both the brothers are dead. SOlcinc Bctbcn 5(ugcn, both 
rny eyes. S3 cib c 8 fann gcfcif?eT)cn, both things can happen. ‘ Both . . . and ’ 
cannot be expressed by ieitc, but by the conjunction fonjof;! . . . at8. 

§ 221. The other cardinal numbers (except those ending 
in n) take the termination en in the dative (and rarely e in 
the nominative and accusative), vsrhen they are used sub- 
stantively. For example Sd) l^abe eg fiinfen I have 
said it to five persons. 5luf alien t)ieren friedjen, to crawl 
upon all-fours, ©fit fec^fen fat)ren, to go in a coach and six. 
'2ltle neune irerfen, to knock down all the nine (at ninepins). 

v^unbert and taufenb are used as substantives of the neuter 
gender both in the singular and plural; e.^.— bag crfte 
•gunbevt, the first hundred, ‘gunberte tnareu jugegen, 
hundreds were present. 3 b ^ U [e n b e n, in thousands, ©in 
gaujeg Saufenb^ a whole thousand. When they form part 
of a compound numeral, however, they remain unchanged, 
as in 5n;)cil;unbert, biettaufenb. 

SWiUlon always retains the nature of a substantive. It is 
of the feminine gender, and is declined accordingly: — mit 
I'incr 3)2 ill ion ©olbaten, with a million of soldiers; einige 
3)2iUioncn, some millions. 

Note. 

Tic (SinS, btc 3irci, bic Tret, the one, the two, the three, &c., upon dice, 
cards, or the liltc, are substantives, and follow the wealc declension. B) 
means of the suffixes cr and ling, masculine substantives are fonned from 
cardinal numerals with various siguif cations ; as — cin Siierjiger, a man of 
forty years of age; ciit 2ld[)tjigcr, a man of eighty years of age (octo- 
genarian). Sin Tveiev, ciit 0edf>fer, names of small coins. ©Ifcr, 8cd[)8 
unb tierjigev, wine of the vintage of the year eleven, forty-six. BiniUitig, 
twin ; Trilling, one of three children bom at a birth. 

§ 222. Distributive Numerals — that is, numerals answering 
to the question, ‘ How many each time 1 ’ — have no special 
form in German. The cardinal numbers are used for the 
purpose, the adverb {e being prefixed ; as-~j;e jlvet, two at a 
time ; jc brei, three at a time ; or the cardinal number is put 
twice, with unb between, as— jn?ei unb jiuei, two and two ; 
brei unb brei, three and three. 
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II. ORDINAL NUMERALS. 

§ 223. Tile ordinal numerals, from gtrei to neun^el^n inclusive, 
are formed from the cardinal numerals by adding t, and from 
jtranjig upwards by adding fl. They are declined like adjec- 
tives. For ‘ the first ’ there is used the superlative bet: er fte (from 
early), and for ‘the third’ bet brittc (from the old High- 
German dritto). In compound numerals, the last only takes 
the termination of the ordinal. The following table contains 
some of the ordinal numerals, according to which all tbe 
others may be formed : — 

1. ber, ble, bag erjie, the first. 

2. // // // the second. 

3. // // britte, the third. 

4. // // bierte, the fourth. 

6. // // /' fimfte, the fifth. 

6. // // /' fedjgte, the sixth. 

7. // // " flebente, the seventh. 

8. // // a^te, the eighth. 

9. // // ncunte, the ninth. 

10. // // " tenth. 

11. // // // etfte, the eleventh. 

12. u // " the twelfth. 

13. // n breijel^nte, the thirteenth. 

14. // // " bierge^nte, the fourteenth. 

15. // // funfgefinte, the fifteenth, <fec. 

20. // // gtranjigjie, the twentieth. 

21. // n ein unb gwanjigfle, the twenty-fii'st. 

22. // // " jrrei unb gtDanjtgfle, the twenty-second. 

30. // // brei^igfle, the thirtieth. 

31. // // cin unb brei^igjle, the thirty-first. 

40. // // bierjigfle; the fortieth. 

100. u // // l^unbertfle, the hundredth. 

101. n // '' l^unbcrt unb etjie, the hundred and first. 

200. // // // jirei^unbertfie, the two hundredth. 

1000. // // taufenbjte, the thousandth. 

Note. 

The ordinal ter jnjette, the second, is a word of modem formation. The 
older language, even down to the time of Luther, employed ter antcrc, the 
other, which has now lost the force of a numeral. When ‘another’ is 
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used in English in the sense of * one more,’ it is expressed in German by 
noc^ tin; e.g. — 3)arf icl|) S^nen no(!(? cin aCctn anbictcn? may I offer 
you another glass of wine? ‘The other day’ is expressed by neuUd>; 
‘the other evening’ by neutid; QlOenbgj ‘the other morning’ by ucuUci(> 
QJloi'gcnS. 

§ 224. When an ordinal number is used, for the sake of 
distinction, in conjunction with the proper name of a person, 
it is placed after the name, as in English ; e. g. — 5riebtic5^ bet 
3n?ctte, Frederick the Second. ber 

Louis the Sixteenth. 

In stating the date of the month, the ordinal number 
is employed adjectively; as — ber erfte Sanuar, the first of 
January; ben (or am) fed^^ten 3)eccmber, on the sixth of 
December. 

§ 225. Distinctive Numerals — that is, adverbs expressing 
succession—are formed from the ordinal numerals by adding 
cu§; as — 

erflenS (or crftUcJ^), firstly, or in the first place. 
jtreitenS, secondly, or in the second place, 
britten^, thirdly, or in the third place, 
bierten^, fourthly, or in the fourth place, &c. 


III. NUMERALS FORMED BY COMPOSITION. 

§ 226. Variative Numerals answer to the question, ‘ How 
many kinds ? ’ and are formed from cardinal numerals by 
adding to the genitive in er the old feminine substantive 
Hiei, which signifies, ‘ way, manner, or kind,* but is no longer 
in use as a separate word. They are used adjectively, but 
cannot be declined. For example : — 

elnetlei, of one kind, 
jmeicrlei, of two kinds, 
breterlei, of three kinds, 
biererlet, of four kinds, &c. 

In the same manner are formed — bielerlei, of many kinds ; 
mand^ertet, of various kinds; mel^terlei, of several kinds; 
afierleb of all kinds. 

§ 227. MultipUcative Numerals, answering to the question, 
‘How many fold?’ are forme d by adding fad) or fdltig 
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to cardinal numerals. They are used and declined like 
adjectives. For example ; — 

einfad?, simple. 

or twofold, 

ireifad^, threefold, 
ijierfad), fourfold, 
l^imbertfad^, a hundredfold, &c. 

Or giveifdltig, breifdltig, bierfdltig, l^unbertfdltig, &c. The latter 
forms are less common. The word cinfdltig is only used in a 
figurative sense, meaning ‘simple, artless, or silly.’ The 
indefinite multiplicatives blelfa^ or bielfdltig, inel^rfac?^ or 
ttie^rfdltig, inannigfad^ or mannigfaltig (not mannigfdltig), are 
formed in the same way. 

§ 228. Reiter atim Numerals^ answering to the question, 
‘ How often \ ’ are formed from cardinal numerals by adding 
the noun time ; as — 

clnuiat; once, 
jtcelnial, twice, 
brcinial, thrice, 
ijiermal, four times, &c. 

And in the same manner aUemal, manc^nial, jebeStual, &c. 
Being adverbs, they are indeclinable ; but adjectives are 
formed from them by adding the syllable ig; e.g . — feiu 
breimaliger 93efu(^, his thrice-repeated visit. 

Kote. 

From the adverbial numeral cinmat (with the accent on ctn) must be 
distinguished the adverb of time cinmal (with the accent on mat), 
meaning ‘ once, once upon a time/ For instance : — 3d() l;abc mii’ 
cinmal gcfcl;cn, I have onij seen him once. iuar etnmal cin ^onlg, 
there was once a king. 

§ 229. Fractional Numbers arc formed by compounding the 
ordinals with tel, which is a contraction for part j as — 

ein 5)rittel, a third (part). 
tt Q^iertel, a fourth. 

*• &unftet a fifth. 
n ©ed^^tel, a sixth, &c. 

These are declined like substantives of the neuter gender. 
Instead of is used the adjective Ifealb, half, which is 
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declined like every other adjective; e,g. — ein 0tu(! 

half a piece of cloth ; bet l)aIBe half the day ; elite 
]^aI6e 0tuitbe, half an hour. But before names of towns 
and countries without the definite article, remains 

unchanged; as— a IB half Paris; I)aIB gt^tttlteldj, 

half France (§ 175, 4). 

By compounding the ordinal numerals with I;alB, the 
following indeclinable fractionals are formed : — 

anberti^alB, one and a half (used for ^tnclteljalb). 
brittel}aIB, two and a half. 
bierte^alB, three and a half. 
fiinfte^alB, four and a half, kc. 

Examples : — Srittel, two-thirds ; brei Sitnftcl, three- 
fifths ; aiibcrt^alB 3oh, one inch and a half; brlttel^alB 
"illi'eileit, two miles and a half ; biertcl;)al6 Stunben, three 
hours and a half; uiei* unb brei ^ievtel four pounds 

and three quarters ; neutt unb ein ©Keib nine yards 

and a quarter. 

§ 230. The hours of the day are indicated in the following 
manner : — 

eg ift funf it is five o’clock. 

// /A ein 33iertel auf fed?g, it is a quarter past five. 

// it l^alB fed)g, it is half-past five. 
a it brei 33iertcl auf fed)g, it is a quarter to six. 
n u in ge'^n 3)tluuten fed)g, it is ten minutes to six. 
it it fiinf 2)linuten nact^ or uBer fcd)g, it is five minutes 
past six. 


EXERCISE XLI. 

A year has twelve months.^ A day has twenty-four hours. 
Mrs L. is forty-seven years old. The comedy has three acts.**^ 
The tragedy has five acts. The work consists^, of ten volumes. 
This chest ^ contains^ sixteen pounds® of tea. I have two 
sisters, and both are married.^ Both his (say, his both) 

^ Month, Sllonat. 2 Act, Slufjug. ^ To consist of, Begtcl^en ait«, with 
the dative. ^ Chest, .Riftc. ®To contain, cntl^rtttcn. ® Pound, fpfunb; 
use the singular. ’’ Married, xicvl^firatl^et. 
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brothers are merchants. We have heard it from three eye- 
witnesses.® It is the evidence® of three witnesses.^® I have 
said it to iovir persons. The king goes^^ in a carriage and six 
(say, with six). The people flocked near^^ in thousands. 
Hundreds were present.^^ Two hundred guests are invited.^® 
They walked four and four. I have read the first twenty 
pages.^® Berlin, the 3d^® of May 1852. Luther was born^® 
on the 10th of November 1483, and died on the 18th of 
February 22 1540 . Goethe was born on the 28th of August 
1749, and died on the 22d of March 1832. Schiller was 
born on the 10th of November^^ 1759, and died on the 9th of 
May 25 1805. Frederick the Second ascended 2 ® the Prussian 27 
throno2® in the year2^ 1740. This tree bears apples of three 
kinds. That is tenfold profit.®® I have been twice in the 
country of the Rhine.®^ Two-thirds are wanting.®2 A franc®® 
is five-sixths of an English shilling.®^ I have waited more 
than half an hour (say, an half hour). We reached®® the 
town in three hours and a half. The lecture®® does not ]ast®7 
above®® one hour and a half. The place®® is two miles 
and a half from hero. The parcel weighs six pounds and 
three quarters (say, six and three quarters pound). It is 
three o’clock. It is a quarter to eight. It is half-past eleven. 
It is a quarter past one. It is ten minutes after nine. It is 
five minutes to ten. We arrived at ^2 o’clock. The 
steam-boat^® starts^'* at half-past six o’clock. I shall get up^® 
at half-past five. We breakfast^® at a quarter to nine. The 
letters arc [being] delivered ^*7 a quarter past seven. 

® Eye-witness, ^^lugcnjcuge. ® Evidence, 2l«8fage. Witness, 3cuge. To 
go, here faT;reu. People, Slot!. Flocked near, flromtc .... l^crju. 

Present, jugcgeii. Guest, ©ajl. To invite, cintaten. To walk, 
gc^cn. Page, 0citc. Use the accusative. Was bom, tt)urbc geboren. 

On the, am (a contraction for an tern). Februaiy, Bekuar. March, 
akArj. Kovember, S^cvember. May, 3kai. To ascend, bejteigen. 

Prussian, 5Pvcufiifd). Throne, 31’^ronl In the year, im 3abre. 
*** Profit, ®ctt)tnn. Country of the Rhine, Jk^eingegent ; use the dative, 
wliich is governed by in. To be wanting, fcl)(ctt. A franc, etn Stanf. 

Shilling, ©(tilAng. To reach, errett^en. Lecture, aSortefung. 

To last, bautrn. ** Above, fiber. Place, Drt. Mile, 9keUc. 

To weigh, ttjicgcn. At, urn. Steam-boat, JEam^fboot. ** To 
start, abfa^ren. ^To get up, aufjlcl^en. breakfast, 

^7 To deliver, abliefcrn. 
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INDEFINITE NUMERALS. 


§ 231. The following words are comprised under the class 
of indefinite numerals : — 


feitt, feine, fein, no, not any. 

jeber, c, eg, 1 

icglt^ev, e, eg, > every, each. 

iebujebcr, e, eg, J 
aUet, e, eg, all. 

man(5^er, e, eg, many a, some. 


tjlel, much, 
npenig, little, few. 


These are all declined as adjectives, under certain restric- 
tions in some particular cases, which will be noticed in their 
proper places, 

§ 232. Jtein, felne, fein, no, none, not any, is declined exactly 
as the definite numeral ein, eine, ein (on which see § 219). 
For example: — S[Bit l^abcn feine SBaffen, Sch., we have no 
weapons. 2)ic^ fd}recft fein @turm, Sch., no storm terrifies 
thee. 3{i iinter aUm meinen 3)ienern feiner, ber bie berl^a^tc 
mlr is there not one among all my servants 

who spares me the hated choice 1 (Sg fd)eint ein unb 

boc^ ift eg feine g, G., it seems a riddle, and yet it is none, 
t^leiner is also used substantively for S^iemanb, nobody, no 
person. (Sec § 213, and § 216, note 2.) 

§ 233. Seber, jebe, {ebeg, or with the indefinite article, ein 
ieber, eine Jebe, ein jebeg, is used both adjectively every, each’) 
and substantively (‘everybody’). It can only be employed 
in the singular number. Segli^et, e, eg, or ein iegUd}er, eine 
i^Slic^e, ein Jeglic^eg, and iebmcber, e, eg, have the same meaning 
as jeber, and are likewise used substantively as well as 
adjectively, but, generally speaking, occur only in poetry. 
Examples ©einen ^at ieber ieber @trom 
[due ©^jl^dre, EUckert, every brook has its course, every stream 
its sphere. @in ieber ijl feineg ©liideg ©c^mteb, Pro^?., 
everybody is the artificer of his own fortune. (Slnief^U(^er 
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benft nur felbft 311 bcftiebigett, G., every one thinks only 
how he will satisfy himself. 3 cbn?ebe i^ugenb, ^fouigin, 
f)aft bu aiif belnem if;rcn bcv'^errlict^t, Sch., queen, thou hast 
glorified every virtue on thy throne. 

§ 234. Olfiet; atle, afies, all, denotes number as well as 
quantity, and is used both adjectively and substantively. 
For example $Bi(lfommen inaren alle ®apc, Sch., all guests 
were welcome. %IU jlnb franf, all arc ill. ®elb ifl 

au^gegeben, all money has been spent. (St treip he 

knows everything. The definite article, which in English is 
often placed between ‘ all’ and the substantive, is not -expressed 
in German, except when it has the force of a demonstrative 
pronoun. QlUe ©iuttoljnct bet 0 tabt begleitcten feine 
all the inhabitants of the town attended his funeral. 
sometimes remains uninflccted before a possessive or demon- 
strative pronoun joined to a substantive in the singular 
number, as in all mein jSch.^ all my inheritance; 

all biefer (ifianj, all this splendour. 

The neuter everything, is also applied to persons, in 
order to bring out with greater force the collective meaning ; 
e.^. — mar cntjuctt, all (without exception) were 

enraptured. 2 UIe 8 ratl^ cin luilbere^ Jllima ju fuciben, 
Sch., all advise him to go to a warmer climate. 
mid), Sch.^ all flee from me. 

The English ‘ every ’ is expressed by alle in the following 
and similar phrases: — aUe 3 a|)re, every year; alle JIage, 
every day; alle brei 2 konate, every three months; alle 
jmangig 0 cl;ritte, every twenty paces. 

Note*. 

3 . whole, differs from dU, inasmuch as it expresses the complete 

and undivided state of an object, or of a unitj consisting of parts, without 
in the least referring to the number of individual parts constituting the 
whole. The English employ ‘ all’ as well as ‘ whole’ in this sense. For 
example: — baci ganje <^au§, the whole house; cin ganjeS Sal^r, a whole 
year; mein ganjev ilorbcr, my whole body; fete ganjc Samific, all the 
family; ben ganjen Jlag, all day. Before proper names of countries and 
places, when used -vrithout the definite article, ganj is not declined, e. ff . — 
ganj ©cicdjienlanb, all Greece; in gang 2Bicn, in all Vienna. (See 
§ 176, 4.) 

2. <$ammtfid[), all together, and gefammt, whole, united, total, are 
stronger expressions for nil and ganj. Both have a collective meaning, 
but injammtfic^ the numerical sense is predominant, whilst gefammt 
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generally conveys the notion of an nndivided mass or body ; c. g.—- [ ft m rn U 
Slniucfcnbc, all present; fcinc fdmmtUc^cn Sfrcunbc^ all his friends ; 
tie gefammtc SamiUc, the whole family; ter gcfammtc the 

whole bequest. 

§ 235. 9)^attc5^er, manc!)e, mand^eS, many a, some, signifies 
an indefinite plurality. It ia used both in the singular and 
plural, with or without a substantive. For instance ; — - 
Sd^attd^er 2^?cnfc() glauBt, or gtauht, many a one 

believes, ^enfcf;ett kl^aul^tcn, or SO^incf^e bel^au^ten, 

many or some people assert. l^at manc^e^ Unglued 

erfal^ren, he has met with many a misfortune. 

§ 236, (Sintge, some, a few, signifies a small number of 
persons or things indefinitely, and is generally used in the 
plural, either with or without a substantive; as — einige 
Sif^enfd^en or ^inige Be^au^ten, some people, or some assert. 
@ie mad;te einige fc^erji^afte ^(nnterfungen, G., she made some 
jocular remarks. When employed in the singular before 
names of materials and abstract nouns, it denotes an inde- 
finite small quantity ; as — einigeS some wood; einigeS 

Ohft, some fruit ; einige »§offnung, some hope. The indefinite 
pronoun ettraS can also be used in this case; as — etwa§ 
some money; ettuag OBfl, some fruit; etiua^ ©lud, 
some luck. (See § 210, note 2.) 

has much the same meaning as cinige, but is less 

common. 

Notes. 

1. In familiar conversation, the word irelc^cr, c, c8, is not unfreqnently 
employed for tho English ‘ some,’ in reference to an object previously 
mentioned. It is a contraction for the old word ctrocld^cr, the use of 
which has now become obsolete. For example ; — @8 iuar tcin 

tm ‘<?aufc, mit) in iDcr 91ftl;e licgt fetn Drt, mo ic|) mcld;e8 I;ftttc betommen 
fonnen, Jacobs^ there was no gunpowder in the house, and in the neigh- 
bourhood there is no place where I might have got some. 

2. Wlien the English ‘ some’ denotes neither an indefinite small 
number nor an indefinite small quantity, but an individual, although 
indefinite, person or thing, it must be translated by etn or irgenb etn. 
For instance: — Some friend has told me, cin ?Jrcunb tjat c8 mtr gefagt. 
I have read of it in some book, ^ l^abc baoun in irgcnb cincm 
gdefen. 

§ 237. $iel, much, many, and ircnig, little, few, denote, the 
former a large, and the latter a small number or quantity. 
When they refer to quantity, they arc generally not declined ; 
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as in — n trlnft i?iel SBaffer, aBer n?enig ffiein, he drinks 
much water, but little wine. When, on the contrary, they 
point out a number, they are always declined if used sub- 
stantively; as in — Q3icle rraren cittgclaben trorben, aber SBcnigc 
ttjaren gcfommen, many had been invited, but few had come. 
But if used adjectively, they are sometimes declined, some- 
times left unchanged; e.g . — er l^at bide Stcunbe, he has 
many friends. 3)?aria l^at noc^ bid berborejne Sreunbe, Sek, 
Mary still has many secret friends. SBenige 3al^rc fbnncu 
SBieleS dnbern, a few years can change many things. 3n 
Vbenig ©tunben faun bie S^ac^ridjt ba fein, Sch., in a few hours 
the news can be here. 

The comparatives mcl^r, more, and tbcnigcr, less, fewer, are 
not declined. has the meaning of ‘several;’ as in — 

mel^retc SD^onate, several months. The superlatives ber, blc, 
bag mcifte, most, and ber, bic, bag njenigfle, least, fewest, are 
declined, and, contrary to the custom of the English language, 
cannot be used without the definite article ; e. g . — b i e itt e i ft e u 
0tdbte ®eutfd)lanb0, most towns of Germany. © ie ibenigfteu 
1‘eutc l^atten babon ge'^ort, fewest people had heard of it. 

§ 238. If a number is to bo stated by approximation only, 
the following adverbs and prepositions are employed ; — etn?a, 
itngefdljt, an, gegen, about ; Bcinal^c, fafl^ nearly; faum, scarcely; 
uber, above ; unter, under ; Bi^, to (as brei^ig big bierjig, from 
thirty to forty). ‘Thirty and odd, forty and odd,’ (fee., is 
expressed by brclBig unb einige, bierjig unb einige. 

EXERCISE XLII. 

No time is to be lost.^ I have no money about^ me. She 
has no children. No pen can describe® our condition.^ No 
person is guiltless*'’ before God.® Every moment ^ is precious.® 
Every season^ has its peculiar'® charms." Every country 
has its peculiar customs.'^ The grave covers^® every fault.''* 
Joy beamed'®, from'® every eye. Our impatience '7 grows 

* Is to be lost, ifl 311 ttcrticrcn. * About, here Bci, with the dative. * To 
describe, Bcfd^reiBcn. * Condition, fiage. ® Guiltless, fd()ulbl£)8. ® Before 
God, wor ®ott. ^ Moment, 9 tiigcttBlicf. * Precious, fofiBar. ® Season, 
34rc83ctt. Peculiar, befonber. “ Charm, 9lct3. Custom, ®eBrau« 3 (>. 

To cover, Bcbctfcn, “ Fault, Scl^Jer. To beam, ftra^Ien. “ From, 
with the dative. Impatience, Ungcbulb. 
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with every hour. Every one praises his own country,^® 
All are busy/® each in his own way.®® All rivers run 
towards the sea.®^ AU the passengers®® were sea-sick.®^ 
Everything is in the best order.®^ All earthly®^ things are 
(say, everything earthly is) perishable.®® All were (say, all 
was) astonished at the news.®^ A whole village is burnt.®® 
He has been fishing®® all day (say, the whole day). We 
receive letters from'^® India®^ every (say, all) four weeks, 
and from America every fortnight (say, all fourteen days). 
Many a one would think differently.®® You will find many 
an old friend at®® my house. I met®"^ some friends of my 
youth.®^ Write [to] me soon a few words. We have eaten 
some fruit. I am seeking for some paper, but I cannot find 
any. Here is beer; will you have some!®® I thank [to] 
you, I have already had some. The guests have drunk little 
wine. I drink little beer, but much water. Much ado®^ 
about®® nothing. We have lost much time. Not many know 
the secret.®® Few people estimate the value of [the] 
time. We shall stay^® several months in Vienna. The 
merchant has sent several samples,^® but none answers my 
expectation.^^’ [The] most historians^® relate the event."^® 

His own country, fdn SSatertanb. Busy, gefd;flfttg. In his own 
way, auf feinc Seife. Towards the sea, bein SDhcrc 311. Passenger, 
^Paffagter. Sea-sick, feefranf. ** Order, Drbnung ; use the dative 
after in. ** Earthly, irbife^. Perishable, bcrgftngUcJ). Astonished 
at the news, iibcr tic Sflac^ridjt erfiaunt Burnt, abgebvannt. To fish, 
|ifd)cn. From, au5. India, Snticn. Differently, anberg. At, in, 
with the dative. To meet, treffen. Friends of my youth, Sugenb^ 
ftombe. See § 23G, note 1. Ado, SArmcn. About, urn. 
•• Secret, (SJcl^cimntf, To estimate, fd^jAljcn. Value, 2Bcrt(;. To 
stay, nuf^aUen. “*3 Sample, 5probc. answer, cntfhrec^icn, with 

the dative, Expectation, (Friuartiing. Historian, (55efc^id;tf(ij)reibcr. 

To relate, cr3fll^lcn. Event, SScgcbcnl^cit. 
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ADVERBS. 

§ 239. Adverbs are words which modify the ideas 
expressed i)y verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs ; as in fie 
ftncjt fd()ou, she sings beautifully; er ift gefdl^rlid) franf, he 
is dangerously ill ; tuir fd)reiten langfant Jjorn?drt6, we 
adyance veiy slowly. Adverbs express relations of place, 
time, manner, intensity, .and mood. They are indeclinable. 

§ 240. With regard to their form, the adverbs may be 
divided into three classes ; namely — 

1. Primitive adverbs, as — mm, nod), je, Je|t, bod^, ja; also 
most prepositions, as in, an, auS, auf, Oor, <fec., which, when 
compounded with verbs, assume the force of adverbs. 

2. Adverbs derived from other words, more especially — 

a. Such as are derived from demonstrative and inter- 
rogative pronouns, as — ba, bann, l^ier, too, toann, ioie, &c. 
(See § 211.) 

h. Adverbs formed from adjectives. Almost all adjectives 
are used also as adverbs, without undergoing any change. 
Some adjectives, however, and also a few substantives, are 
changed into adverbs by means of the suffix or lingS, 
especially the following : — 

bittcrlid), bitterly. lebiglid^, merely, 

cunfilid;, eternally. neulidt;, lately, 

freilicb, indeed, it is true. fcf;ruerlid^, hardly, 

ganjlid), entirely. fld^erlid^, surely. 

certainly. ircutidi;, faithfully. 

^ed^lid^, highly. verily. 

fiirjUd?, recently. lueiSUd^, wisely, &c. 

From substantives — 

cibltd^, upon oath. fd^riftlid^, by writing. 

yearly. ftunbUd;, hourly, 

funjllidl), artificially. IdgUd^, daily, 

mimbli^, orally. borgugUd^, preferably, 
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With the suffix lingl— 

blindly. headlong. 

ia^Ungg, precipitously. nicflingg, backward, &c. 

It must here be observed, however, that in the older lan- 
guage the suffix lid? {Uh) was used only to form adjectives. 
It was not till a later period that the custom was introduced 
of forming adverbs by adding lid^ to the adjective; most 
adverbs thus formed have since either assumed the force of 
adjectives, especially those derived from substantives, or 
have thrown off their characteristic termination ; whence, 
at the present time, only very few have preserved tbgeir 
purely adverbial nature. The greater number of these are 
mentioned above. 

Adverbs formed from participles by means of the suffix 
{\^ occur very rarely ; e.g . — 

suppliantly. it is to be 

gefliffentUd), deliberately. hoped. 

geiegentU(^;, by and by. U3^jfentU(^^, wilfully. 

c. Adverbs derived from substantives, adjectives, and par- 
ticiples, by means of the termination §, or enS; as — (beg) 
9J?orgeng^ in the morning; (beg) 5lbenbg, in the evening; 
flugg, quickly ; tl^cilg, partly ; ringg, in a circle ; anfangg, in 
the beginning ; linfg, on the left ; red^tg, on the right ; bereitg, 
already ; jletg, continually ; Befcnberg, separately, particularly ; 
anberg, otherwise; ellcnbg, in haste; jufe^enbg, visibly; 
iibrigcng, for the rest ; erfteng, in the first place ; jTueiteng, in 
the second place, &c. ; and the superlatives i^gc^fteug, [c^ouflcttg, 
meljleng, &c., on which see § 241, c, note. 

3. Adverbs formed by composition; as — l^etbor, forth; 
[)icnieben, here below ; borbet, past ; bergauf, up-hill ; bevgab, 
down-hill; bei^etten, betimes, early; furtual^r, in truth; 
uberafi, everywhere ; i'lber^aubt, generally ; ^utueilen, some- 
times ; jotttbeife, by inches, &c. In adverbs compounded 
of substantives and adjectives, or adjective •pronouns, the 
genitive form is of very frequent occurrence ; as in — glucEs 
licbertrelfe, luckily ; uaturlid^erweife, naturally ; feinegruegg, by 
uo means ; {ebenfafig, at all events ; gropentl^eilg, for a great 
part; ttieijlm%ilg, for the most part; uiittlenreile, in the 
meantime; eiuigermafen, in some measure; elnerfeitg, on 
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the one hand ; onbrerfeitS, on the other hand i 
certainly ; UtttermegS, on the way ; and others. 


EXERCISE XLIII. 

Are you still here ? It is already evening. It will soon 
strike seven. We visit each other very seldom. Have you 
often been in Scotland 1 ^ It rained yesterday and the day 
before yesterday Shall^ we take a drive^ to-day? WiU 
you take a ride® to-morrow 1 The day after to-morrow® is 
Julia’s^ birthday.® You walk® fast.^® She writes distinctly.^^ 
They have fought hravely.^^ He is severely'® wounded.'^ 
She wept bitterly. Have you recently been in Dublin ? I 
have lately been in Brussels.'® He came indeed, but too 
late. The Lord has ordained'® all things wisely. I see 
him daily. We shall inform'® you by writing. He rushes'® 
blindly into®® every danger. We study in the morning, in 
the evening we amuse®' ourselves (say, amuse we ourselves). 
On the left is the dining-room,®® on the right, a study.®® 
The drawing-room®^ is up-stairs.®^ We went up-hill and 
down-hill. Come betimes. Ho has been everywhere. I 
was luckily from home.®® At all events you must (say, 
must you) visit us once more.®'^ He has by no means acted®® 
as®® he ought to have done. 

' Scotland, (Sd(>otttanlD, * The day before yesterday, c^cgcflcrn, or 'oovo 
geflcrn. * Shall, foUcn. * To take a drive, fpajicren fasten. * To take a 
ride, etnen @)3ajicrritt mad^jen. ® The day after to-morrow, utermorgen. 
^ Jnlia, Sutic. * Birthday, ©riiurtstag. • To walk, get)cn. Fast, 
fd()ncU. " Distinctly, bcuUid^. Bravely, tci^jfer. Severely, fc^fljcr. 
** To wound, rcfhjunbnt. Brussels, Srulfet. To ordain, orbnett. 

All things, 9lllc3. To inform, bcnad[>rlc^tigfn. To rush, fid^i (lurjcn. 
*®Into, in, with the accusative. **To amuse one’s self, f(d; klufltgcit. 

Dining-room, @))ctfcjimntcr. Study, @tubii’flute. Drawing-room, 
(SJcfcllfc^Qft^jimnicr. “ Up-stairs, oBcn. From home, ntcfjt ju -^aufe. 

Once more, nec^ cinmnt. To act, l^anbcln. As he ought to have 
done, tvle cr ^dtte ^^anbrfn foUen. 

§ 241. Some adverbs are capable of comparison — ^that is, 
may have a comparative and superlative— namely, all adverbs 
which denote manner ; e.^.— quickly ; leid^t, lightly ; 

beautifully ; also a few which express a relative deter^ 
mination of place or time, as— near j fern or mett, far ; 
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early ; late ; oft, often ; !^duflg, frequently ; fciten, 
rarely. 

1. The comparative of such adverbs is formed in the same 
manner as the comparative of adjectives, namely, by affixing 
cr j as — fc^neUer, more quickly ; fd)oner, more beautifully ; 
ndl^er, nearer ; Idnger, longer ; offer, oftener. The modifi- 
cation of the vowels a, o, U, in the formation both of the 
comparative and superlative, is subject to the same restrictions 
as in the comparison of adjectives. (See § 181.) 

2. The relative superlative (or superlative of comparison) 
is formed by prefixing am, ^ at the and adding ften to 
the simple adverb ; as — am fc^^ncllften, (at the) quickest ; 
am ft^onften, (at the) finest; am Idngfien, (at the) longest. 
Examples : — ©er fann am fd^nellften laufeit? who can run 
quickest ? (Sv fd)rei6t umf^dnjlen i?on alien, he writes best 
of all. ®ie Urncr flnb eS, bie am Idnglien [diimen, ScA., it is 
the men of Uri who tarry longest. 

Note. 

In some particular cases, the relative superlative is fonned by prefixing 
ju to the simple form of the superlative in ft, as in jnerjl, (at the) first ; 

(at the) last ; junAd(;fl, next, in the next place ; jutjyrtcvll, first of 
all ; juoBcrfl, uppermost ; giutntcrjl, lowest. 

3. The absolute superlative (or superlative of eminence) 
can be expressed in various ways : — 

а. The adverb can be joined to another adverb denoting a 

high degree, such as fe^r, du^erft, au^erorbcntltt^, 

ungemein. For example : — 0ie tanjt fe^v fd)on, she dances 
very beautifully. ®ie 5lnful^rcr fannten bie SRatiir beS 33ol!eg 

ZeOf the leaders knew the character of the 
people right well, ©eine ©efunb^cit jtellte mieber ]§er, 
afier du^erfi langfam, his health improved again, but 
exceedingly slowly. 

б. The simple form of the superlative in ft without inflec- 

tion is exclusively employed in the sense of the absolute 
superlative, but its use is limited to those adverbs which end 
in ig, Ud), fam, bat, besides a few monosyllables, as — Idngft, 
long ago ; in a very high degree ; {flngft, recently. 

For example: — @ie murbe innlgjt geliebt, she was most 
intensely loved, ©t Idft ft:eunbU(^ft he desires to 

be most kindly remembered. 5)ie 5!^cilung voax Idngft 
Q^ft^el^en, JSch,, the division had long ago taken place. * 
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c. The neuter of the attributive form of the superlative 
with the preposition auf preceding it, is employed for the 
same end ; as — auf bag graufamfte, or contracted auf g gtau^ 
famfle, most cruelly, in a most cruel manner. Examples : — 
njurbe auf bag freunbUd^fle begruftt, Jacobs, I was 
most kindly received. 2)ie Sauern luarert auf bag etenbefte 
betuajfuet, Ranke, the peasants were most miserably armed. 
i!af meine i^eute bir auf’g bejie enipfo^len fein, G,, let my 
attendants be commended to thy best care. (Sr beforgt feiue 
(5icfci^afte aufg gcujiffen^aftefle, he attends to his business 
most conscientiously. 

Note. 


A few adverbs form a superlative by tbe termination flcn3, that is, cn3 
being affixed to tbe simple superlative in fl. But superlatives of this 
kind are used only in peculiar significations, as will be seen from the 
following list : — 


j^oc^flenS, at the most. 
meijienS, for the most part, 

as}""-- 

el^cjlcn^; at the soonest, 
not before. 

fVAtejlenS, at the latest. 


IdngjlenS, at the longest. 

shortly, very soon. 
crflcnS, in the first place. 
le^tcnS, in the last place, 
bcftcn^, in the best manner. 
fc^anjlcjtS, in the finest manner. 


The last two are only used in some complimentary phrases; as — 
fmpfc^Ie mtc^ bcflenSj <r bantt fci(>dnfien5. 


§ 242. The following adverbs make their comparative and 
superlative from other stems : — 


or 9ut, well ; 
6alb^ soon ; 
gern, willingly, 
gladly ; 


COMPARATIVE. 

tejfer^ better ; 
el^cr^ sooner ; 
lieber, more wil- 
lingly ; 


SUPERLATIVE. 

am beftcn, best, 
am e^efen, soonest, 
am liebjieu, most 
willingly. 


EXERCISE XLIV. 

Speak louder.^ Please® walk a little^ slower. You must 
write more distinctly. Mary^ speaks English more fluently^ 
than Anne.® Which of the sisters speaks most correctly 

1 Loud, taut ® Please, bitte. • A little, tin tucnig. Mary, fiWattr. 
® Fluently, getdupg. • Anne, Slnno. ^ Correctly, rid|>tig. 
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Which of the regiments^ has fought most bravely 1 He 
behaves^ very improperly He has been paid^^ very 
liandsomely.^^ She was most intensely loved by^^ all 
who knew her. My brothers and sisters^® desire^® to be 
most kindly remembered to you, Write if you please by 
return of post.^® Will you be so good^® as to wait a moment? 
He performs his duties most conscientiously.^^ My lawyer 
has examined the documents*^ most minutely.^® Mr N.’s 
house is most splendidly^^ furnished.^® The hall^® was 
most tastefully^ docorated.^^ We shall stay^^ 
four weeks in the country. I shall set out^ at the latest^ 
on Monday evening, and not return before^® Thursday 
morning.^ I have read the work at least^® three times. 
Mr A. sends his best compliments.^^ My mother returns 
her kindest thanks^ for your valuable present. My aunt^* 
is in better health now (say, finds"^^ herself now better) than 
last winter.'*^ Who reads best, John or Edward ? Which 
horse do you like"^ best? The^^ sooner you come the 
better. We will rather (say, more willingly) lose the small 
sum than go to law.^ I ^ould like best to stay (say, I 
should most willingly stay) at home. 

® Regiments, Stcgimcntcr. ® To behave, fic^ fcctragcn. Improperly, 
“ To pay, bcja^^tcn. ** Handsomely, anflAnbig. ” Intensely, 
Innig. By, \)on, -with the dative. ** Brothers and sisters, ®efctit)ijlev. 

Desire to be remembered to you, laffcn fid? 3t;ncn . . . em^jfe^Ien. Kindly, 
frcunblt(3(i. If you please, gcfAUtgft. By return of post, mit umgc^cnber 
Spofi. Will you be so good as to wait? UJoRcn ®te guttgjt . . . tnortcn? 
^ To perform, crfuUcn, Conscientiously, geteiffcn'^aft, Lawyer, 9lb«o- 
lat. To examine, bnifcn. ** Documents, IDofumcntc. Minutely, 
gcnau. Splendidly, hvad{jtt)o(l. ^ To furnish, auimoHiten. Hall, 
©aat. Tastefully, gcfd;ma(fcoIb “ To decorate, becortren. To stay, 
Hctbcn. ** To set out, abtcifen. ** At the latest, fpAtcjlcn^. On 
Monday evening, am 3Rontag 2Ihenb. *® Not before, fcu^epcna. Thurs- 
day morning, am ^onncrStag 3)lorgcn. At least, mettlgjlcii6. Sends 
liis best compliments, cnp?fic!^tt hcjicnS. Returns her Idndest thanks, 
tan!t fc{^5njlcnS. Aunt, iante. **To find one’s self, |i(^ Bcflnben. *®La8t 
winter, borigm SBinter. ** Do you like, gefAfit ** The . , . 

the . , , , jf , , . bejlo . * . ** To go to law, m (5icvicij)t gcl^eu. 
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§ 243. The peculiar use of some adverbs is shewn in the 
following examples ; — 

1. nun. 

3Bit flnb { e t In 3!r auer, we are at present in mourning, 

l^aben eS gefel^cn, nun we have seen it, now (that is, 
finb hbergeugt, in consequence of that, or 

under these circumstances) 
we are convinced. 

91 un, nic5^t0 ban>iber, well^ I have no objection. 

91 un, baS ijl fe^r nathrUcJ^; whp^ that is very natural. 

2. ebcn. 

iff eben berfeibe Drt, it is exactly the same (or th.- 

•oevy same) place. 

UDir n?ob(ten (fo) eben bet* we yf quo just going to try it. 
fucben, 

eben (or eben) l^abe jmt now I received the news. 
l(b ble 5^ad)tid)t embfaugen, 
ifl ebnt fo alt trie he \^just as old as I. 

ifie^ eben, waQ n:)ir furd;^* that is just the thing we are 
ten, afraid of. 

(5bcn bie ®efal§r ift eS, bie ben it is the very danger that 
^llbcnjager reijt, channs the Alpine hunter. 

T)ag fann eben nic^^t [agen, I cannot exactly say that. 

3. gern, lleber, am liebfien. 

3cb t^ue e§ gern, I do it with pleasure, 

merbe e^rec^tgern tl^un, I shall do it vnth much plea- 
sure, 

3^ l^abe eS gern get^an, I have not done it inten- 
tionally, 

3(5^ m5(^^te gern miffen, I should Uhe to know, 

3(b ^^tte i^n g^ern gefcagt, ^ I would /am have asked him. 
®jfen ®te biefe^ ©erid^t gern? Do you like this dish 1 
0ie fprid^t gern, she is fond of talking. 

3d^ trinfe retl^en SBein lieber I like red wine hher than 
al0 mel^en, white. 

SBeldbc mbgen ©ie Which language do you Uke 

anvliebfien? hast I 
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4. erf}. 

SUMn muff etfl bmfen, bann one must think and then 
f^rcd^en, speak. 

©aS 3)ambff(^iff wjltb etfl the steam-boat will wo^ arrive 
hSermorgeti anlatigen^ till the day after to-morrow. 

3d) njerbe i^u erfi morgen I shall not see him before 
fe^en, to-morrow. 

ffiir flub erjl am Su^c be^ we are (that is, no further 
SBergeS, than) at the foot of the hili 

2)er Jlnabe i|l erfi get}n 3a^re the boy is only (that is, not 
alt; more than) ten years old. 

5 . 

«&a6en ©ie f(^^ort bag neue have you seen the new 
^uflfpiel gefe|)en ? comedy already ? 

@iub @ic fci^on in ©entfc^^ have you ever been in Ger- 
lanb gemefen ? many ? 

3d) bin fd)on jmei SJ^onate I have been here for two 
|)ier, months poet. 

(Die QBriefe flnb fc^on gejlern the letters arrived (cw ewrly 
^Ibenb angefommen, as) last night. 

@ic merben micl^ f(^^on ber** you will understand 

j}e^)en, me. 

SSir merbcn unS fd)on bets' wo^ but that we shalU 

gtei(^en, come to an agreement. 

6. no^. 

(Sr ift ni>^ om JBeben, he is still alive. 

3^ l^abe ba0 SBud; noci^ nici^t I have notye^ read the book, 
gefefcn, 

®t gel^t nod^ l^eute meg, , he goes away even to-day 

(that is, not later than 
to-day). 

3^^ \oX) f^n nod^ bor menig I saw him Jwif a few days ago. 
5iagen, 

(Bagcn @ie eS no^^) einmal, say it once more. 

SBoHen ®ie no(!^ ein ®Ia0 will you take ano^/icr glass of 
SSein annel^men ? wine ? 

6^0 (el auci^ no(i^ fo menig, be it ever so little. 
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7 . 

fflir l^olBeu gel^ovt, we have heard it but 

aBet Rid^t berftanben, we have not understood it. 

3a, tuol^I beffer bic ©lets* yes, indeed it is better to have 
fcJ^erbcrgc im Stiidcn l^aben, the glaciers at your back 
alS bh bofen /SbA., than false men. 

©ie l^aben mici^ nid^t ^(?r4ajp5 you have not under- 

berftanben ? stood me. 

©ie baben tvol)! in $atiS I presume you have some 

©efd^dfte abgumacben ? business to transact in 

Paris ? 

8. bod^. 


®le J5!t:eue ift bod^ !ein leerer 

SQa^n, Sch., 

©ie glauben bod^i nldi}t fm 
^rnjlc, ba^ icb bem Sorte 
greunbfd^aft gram fei, Sch,, 
SDtHcb berlangt bocb nad} ber 
(Sntmicflung biefer .^omobie, 
©ie i^aben bec^ iiber nic^tg ju 
f (agen ? 

©ie fbnnen bod^ ben Seamen 
Icfen ? 

Seigeit ©ie mir bod^ 3^)re 
©emdlbc (after an imper.) 
ofl: aug bem 3nnern bod; ber 
geinb berjagt, 

2)em Seittb boit au^en motlen 
mir begeguen, ScK 

ffidr' id^ felbft bod^ nod^ ber^* 
felbe! Platen, 

9 . ( 

ffianfen aud^ bie Serge felbft? 

Sch., 

(£0 fd^ont ber ^rieg aucb nid(;t 
bag «Sinblein in ber SBiege, 
*&a|i bn aud^ mol^I bebad^t, 
mag bu mir rdtp? Sck, 


fidelity is certainly no vain 
illusion. 

surely you do not seriously 
believe that I dislike the 
word ^ friendship.’ 

I am really anxious for tlie 
denouement of this comedy. 

you have nothing to com- 
plain of, 

you can read the name, / 
suppose / 

pray shew me your paintings, 

smce the enemy is driven 
out of the interior (of the 
country), we will (not fear 
to) meet the enemy from 
without. 

would that 1 myself were 
still the same ! 
ud;. ‘ 

do &oen the very mountains 
shake 1 

war does not spare even the 
infant in the cradle. 

are you sure you have con- 
sidered well what you 
advise me ? 
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10. ja. 

.Jlommcn @ie ia, he sure to come. 

QSergeffen 0ie eg {a he sure not to forget it. 

Seitti fie eg ja leucjneil foUte, if she should indeed deny it. 
@r {a feine ©mtuiUiguno he has given his consent, 
gegeben^ Sch., know, 

EXERCISE XLV. 

I have at present no money to spare.^ What is now (that 
is, under these circumstances) to be done I ^ Well, I agree 
to it^ We have taken the very same house which .you 
occupied® last summer.® Mr N. has (say, is) just arrived. 
I am just now writing to^ my cousin. He has just as much 
right® asf thou. That is just the thing I wished to know.® 
Do you like pudding I like fish*^ very much. Which 
wine do you like best 1 I like Spanish wines better than 
French. She is fond of dancing. I should like to know 
if we may expect you.^® I cannot give you a definite^® 
answer till the day after to-morrow. We have only gone 
ovor^^ fifty miles yet. The girl is only sixteen years old. 
Have you ever been on the continent?^® The letters have 
[already] been delivered^® an hour ago.^7 j doubt not but 
that they will come to an agreement.^® I have not seen the 
new comedy yet. Read the whole passage^® once more. 
May I offer^® [to] you another piece of cake.^^ I thank 
you for another cup of tea. I have read the book indeed, 
but I have not understood it. Perhaps you have misunder- 
stood him. I presume you have often been in London 
before 1 You surely do not mean 2 ® that 2 ® I am to believe 

* To spare, liBrig. * To be done, ju * I agree to it, tin cd 

jvfrictjcn. * To take, here mict^cn. * To occupy, fceiro^nen. * Use the 
accusative. ' To, an with the accusative. * Right, ® I wished 

to know, iuaS gu h?iffcn Pudding, ^Jutting. “ Fish, 

Sifdj. “ If we may expect you, oh inir <Sic cTiuartcn turfen. Definite, 
beflimmt. ** To go over, juriidtegen. “ On the continent, oiif bem CS!ontin«nt, 
or ouf bem Sejhaubc. “ To deliver, ahUefern. An hour ago, etnet 
©tunbe. ” To come to an agreement, bergki(j()cn. Passage, 

May I offer, barf . . . anhicten ? ** Cake, itud[>en. I thauok 

you for ... , id> title mir . . . au8. ** To misunderstand, mi^bcrfU^fn. 
^ Often before, fcif) 0 tt offer. ^ To mean, mcinctt. ‘® That I am to believe 
all, baf ^ glautcn folk 
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all that^ you are saying. You are not unwell, I hope. 
You have no objection,^® I hope. You can read the hand- 
writing,^® I suppose. Pray tell [to] me what o’clock it is.®® 
Do even my best friends deceive®^ me ? Are you sure you 
have considered®® what you are going to do 1®® Be sure to 
keep®^ yourself warm. Be sure to write as soon as possible.®® 
He has given his word, you know. You have said it 
yourself,®® you know. 

That, teas. (See § 209.) No objection, nic^tg batnher. § ** Hand- 
writing, «5anbfd;nft. What o’clock it is, inaS c8 gef^tagen l^at. To 
deceive, l^lntcrgcl^cn ; arrange — ‘ Deceive me even my best friends?* ** To 
consider, Bcbcnfcn. What you are going to do, h)a3 @ic tl^un inpUen. 

To keep, l^attcn. “ As soon as possible, fo balb tait mogti^. ** See 
§ 195, note. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 244. Prepositions indicate the relation which a person 
or thing bears to an action, or to another person or thing. 
Such a relation, however, is often expressed by the mere 
^cases of the substantive or substantive pronoun. Propositions 
are, as the term implies, generally put before the noun or 
pronoun, with the exception of a few which are sometimes, 
and a few others which are always placed after it. Whilst 
prepositions are themselves indeclinable, they exercise an 
influence upon the noun with which they are connected, by 
causing it to be put in a particular case; in other words, 
prepositions govern certain cases. 


Prepositions are also joined to verbs in the capacity of prefixes, mostly 
of a separable nature. They are in such a connection to be considered as 
adverbs, pointing out the direction of a motion in a general way ; as — 
ttufflc^cn, to stand up ; umfcl^rcn, to tuni about ; na(i(>folgcn, to follow after. 

§ 246. As to their origin, the prepositions are either genuine 
or spurwus. The former class comprises all original prepo- 

sitions, the latter all those which are derived from other 
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kinds of words — such as substantives, adverbs, adjectives, 
participles — and compound expressions which have assumed 
the power of prepositions. Among the genuine prepositions, 
some govern the dative, others the accusative, others some- 
times the dative and sometimes the accusative. Most spurious 
prepositions, on the other hand, govern the genitive, a few 
the dative, still fewer the accusative, and only two sometimes 
the dative and sometimes the accusative. The prepositions, 
especially those of the first-named kind, principally denote 
relations of place, but, besides these, they also express relations 
of time, manner, cause, object, and attribute. 

I. GENUINE PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 246, The following seven govern the dative : — 
out of, from (motion). 

au^er, out of, without (rest) ; except, besides. 

Mf at, by, near, with (nearness). 

mit, with (company, and instrumentality). 

nad;, to (motion to a place) ; after ; according to. 

^on, of, from. 

ju, to (motion to a person) ; at, in ; for (purpose). 

Note. 

occurs with the genitive in the phrase au^cr SanbcS, out of the 
country, abroad. — The preposition ot>, over, is obsolete, its place being 
supplied by u6cr. Olj in its primary signification governs the dative, k> 
the signification ‘ on account of,’ the genitive also. 

Examples; auS — 

dx fam au8 bem '&au[e, he came out o/the house. 

& ifl au0 Unbebad^t ge- ithasbeendone/rowthought- 

lessness. 

aufer— 

®tr ttjflren au^er bent 'Saufe, we were out of the house, or 

from home. 

5)cin ©ruber ijt au^er ©efal&r, thy brotherls out e/ danger. 
2lufer unS beibm war besides (or except) us two, 

luanb jugegen, there was no person present. 

bet— 

stay with me. 


©leibe bel mlr; 
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93 ei mir ju Steinen 
tl^n ijerbotgeii, Sch., 

(Sr t;at eine 0tcUe Bel ^ofe, 

3(1) fein (5JeIb bet mir, 
®cir)dtl)crrfc^aft marb nie bet 
iin^ gebulbct, Sch., 

9Beim ©intritt In baS ^an^, 
93 ei Qinnd^erung beS 5rui)= 
lingg, 

93 el ©elegen^eit, 


with me (that is, at my house) 
in Steinen I hold him iu 
concealment. 

he holds an appointment at 
court. 

I have no money about me. 
despotism was never tolerated 
mth (or amongst) us, 
on entering the house. 
on the approach of spring. 

on this occasion. 


mit— 

3<$ ging mit einem Sreunbe I took a walk a friend, 
fbajieren, 

©c^reiben ©ie mit ©tal^Ife- Do you write mVA steel-pens ? 
bern? 

^r murbe mit ©raufamfeit ho was treated with cruelty, 
be^anbett, 

nad^— 

3c^ merbe nac^ ©eutfc^lanb I shall go to Germany, 
rcifen, 

3c?b fd)lffte mid) nac?^ grauf# I embarked for France, 
rcid) cin, 

^ir gingen '^aufe, we went home. 

SHad) bem 2)Httaggeffen, dinner. 

(Sr ftrebt naCb Slul^m, he strives after fame. 

9^ act) mclner 2)teinung, or according to my opinion, 
meiner 9[lteinung nac^, 


bon— 

ai^cin Srcuub ijt geftern bon my friend came from Stettin 
©tettiu gefommen, yesterday. 

93 on ben ffianben langten fie they took the rusty swords 
bie roft’gen 0cbmertcr, Sch.^ from the walls. 

93 0 n ber ffiiege biS gum ©r abe, from the cradle to the grave. 

6ie tebeten bon ben alten they spoke of the ancient 
®idbtem. poets. 

*Diefeg Sieb ifi bon ©^ubart this song is set to music hg 
in SDJujIf gefe|t, Schubart. 
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3^ gu melncm Oljclm, 

flubirt gu 'Selbilberg, 

$Bit wcrbm gu »&(mfe bieiBen, 
(^x reif t gu jeinem SBetgnugen, 
3d^ gu 9Bette, gu 

gur ®(|ule, 

3(i^ telfe gu Saube, gur ®ee, 
gu $fcrbe^ gu SBagen, gu 


I go to my uncle, 
he stjudies at Heidelberg, 
we shall stay at home, 
he travels for his pleasure. 

I go to bed, to dinner, to 
school. 

I travel hy land, hy sea, on 
horseback, in a conveyance, 
on foot. 


EXERCISE XLVI. 

He pulled his watch out of his (say, the) pocket.^ The 
knight^ drew the sword out of the scabbard.^ We came 
from church^ (say, out of the church). I know it from (say, 
out of) long experience.® I perceive® from (say, out of) 
your letter that you are going^ to visit us. The patient® is 
out of danger. Except him and me, there was no person 
present. Stay with us as long as® you please. We dwell 
near the church. An appointment at court has been pro- 
mised^® to him. Wo were sitting at table.^^ I had only a 
few dollars about mo. Have you a penciH® about you 
(say, yourself)] That is not customary with (or, among) 
us. On the approach of [the] winter we shall (say, shall wo) 
return^® to London. Two gentlemen have (say, are) coirre 
with my father from England. Cut^® the paper with a pair 
of scissors.^7 y;[Q [being] received^® with the greatest 

kindness.^® My sisters will go (say, travel) next summer 2® 
to Germany. Our brother has (say, is) emigrated®^ to Aus- 
tralia.®® Are you going home ] After [the] breakfast®® I 
will (say, will I) learn my French lesson.®'^ According to 

' Pocket, 3::afd(>c. * Knight, ^Ritter. ® Scabbard, @c^cibc. ^ Church, 

Stix^t, * Experience, ©rfa^rimg. ® To perceive, erfc’^cn. ^ That you 
are going to visit us, bap @ic un3 befucficn tDoUen. ® The patient, tec 
ilranfc. * As long as you please, fo lange 3r;ncn bifiett. To promise, 
oetft3rct^Ctt. ” At table, bci S:ifd(jc. “ Dollar, Jl^atcr. Pencil, SSreijlift. 
” Customary, @ittc (literally, custom). “ To return, jurudlc^tcn. To 
jecfc^netectt. A pair of scissors, cine ©cif)crc. To receive, aufncl^* 
men. Kindness, Srcunblidfifeit, Use the accusative. To emigrate, 

nitSnjanbertt. ^ Australia, Sluiltalien. Breakfast, Lesson, 

Becthm. 
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your description*® he must (say, must he) be a foreigner.®® 
He comes from Leipzig. We nave often spoken of you. By 
whom are the dances composed®® which you are playing 1 
Come to me. You will find me at home. He studies at 
Bonn. Did (say, are) you come on foot or on horseback 1 
We shall travel by land. I must go to bed. My brother 
has (say, is) gone to school. 

** Description, S9cfci(irci6uitg. Foreigner, 3lu«Wnb«t. Dance, . 

** To compose (music) com^ontren. 

§ 247. Five genuine prepositions govern the accusative, 
namely*— 
bur4i through. 

fur, for (in the place of, for the benefit of a person), 
gcgen, towards, against (denoting an amicable as well as 
hostile relation) ; compared with, 
tribcr, against (denoting a hostile relation only), 
urn, round, about j for (in exchange for). 

Note. 

®ctt is used for gegen in poetry, and commonly in the phrase gen 
towards heaven. The orthographical difference between the 
preposition tritcc, against, and the adverb tnicber, again, was introduced 
only in modern times ; originally both are the same word. 


Examples; bur(^ — 

5Bir rlttcn bur^ ben 3Balb, wo rode through the forest. 

I)urc^ i^n flnb afte ®infie, through him are all things. 

fftr- 

3d; irlfl fiir bi(^ bega^ten, I will pay /or thee. 

!£)lefc$ ift fiir bieSugenb this book is written for the 
9 cfd;riebcn, young. 

3cb i^n fur einen e^r* I take him for an honest 
ii^en SlMnn, man. 

XciQ fur Xag, day day. 

gegen— 

-©auS tiegt gegen SJ^cr^ the house lies towards (that 
gen, is, faces) the east. 

3db t^etbe @ie gegen StBenb I shall visit you ^otoardijeven- 
befuc^en, ing. 
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6S au0 5ld^tutig gegen it was done out of respect to 

him. 

®te l^aBen jl(J^ gegen ijcr^ they have conspired against 
Bunben, me. 

ijl g^gtn btd^ ein Sfliefe, he is, compared with thee, a 

giant. 

luibcr— - 

(Sr n?iber ben he swims against the stream. 

®trom, 

erbrad^ ben SBrief njiber I opened the letter against 
SBldcn, my will. 


nm— 


9Blr trotlett urn ble ©tabt 
gc^)en, 

©S gefd^al^ uin Dflern, 

3:|eater txjitb urn fleben 
V&jX ge5fnet, 

%uge nm Qluge^ Qa^)n um 

©inen Jl’ag um ben anbern, 
©in SBettler Bittet um ein 
9llmofen, 


we will go round the town. 

it happened about Easter, 
the theatre is opened at seven 
o’clock. 

an eje/or an eye, a tooth /or 
a tooth. 

every other day. 
a beggar asks for an alms. 


EXERCISE XLVII. 

The sun breaks through the clouds. A footpath^ leads* 
through the meadow.^ Allow^ [to] me the pleasure^ to pay® 
for you. For which firm 7 does Mr N. travel ] What have 
you done for your fellow-creatures 1® She cares ^ only for 
her own^® interest.^^ She was [being] taken for her sister. 
The clouds move^^ towards the west.^^ We shall expect you 
towards the end of this week. The enemy advanced^® 
towards the bridge.^® He is just towards friends and 
enemies. What art thou in comparison with him! We 

* Footpath, * To lead, fiH^rcn. * Meadow, SBtcfc. * To 

allow, crlaubctt. • Pleasure, SSetgnugcn, n. ® Use the supine, and arrange — 

* for you to pay.’ ^ Firm, 5kmo, f. ® Fellow-creature, SJlitmcnfc^. 

* To care, forgen. Own, eigen. Interest, Sntcrcfl'e, n. To take, 
fatten, is Xo move, jicl^cn. West, SBeficn or 9l6ent. To advance, 
vorrfiden. i® Bridge, S3rudCe. just, gcvc«^t. 
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were sailing against the wind. He offended against the 
niles^o of [the] good society. We drove^^ round the lake.^^ 
They seated themselves round the fire. It happened about 
Christmas.^^ The balP® begins at nine o’clock. They play 
for money. We must ask for delay . 2 ® May^^ j crave (say, 
ask for) your name? My German teacher 2 ® comes every 
other day. 

** To sail, fegetn. To offend, toerjloflfn. Rule, fRegel. To drive, 
fal^rcn. ® Lake, ®cc. ” To seat one’s self, fcjjen. ** Christ- 
mas, ffficil^nad()tcn. Ball, SSatt, *• Delay, 5luffd()ut. May, barf. 

Teacher, 

§ 248. The following seven genuine prepositions sometimes 
govern the dative, and sometimes the accusative : the former, 
when they denote rest, or being in a place ; and the latter, 
when they denote motion : — 
an, on, at. 

auf; upon (on the surface), 
l^inter, behind, 
in, in, into. 

i'lBer, over, above, beyond ; about, concerning, 
unter, under, below, beneath ; among, 
before, ago. 


Examples: an — 


‘£)a0 33iftl^angt an ber 5Banb, 

3(!^ l^dngc bag 93Ub an bie 
3Sanb, 

(ir ift ant ©eric^te, ant S^^eater, 
an ber 6d?ule angefient, 

crjlcn Saniiar, 

!£)ic ift an mir, 

©3 liegt an bit, 

iretbe an i^,n fc^reiben, 
»&a|i bu an mic^ gebad;t? 


the picture hangs on the 
wall. 

I hang the picture up on the 
wall. 

ho holds an appointment in 
the courts of law, at the 
theatre, at the school. 
on the first of January, 
it is >my turn, 
it is thy fault. 

I shall write to him. 
hast thou thought 0 /* me ? 


auf— 

•Da3 Ilegt an f bent ^ifeJ^e, the book lies upon the table. 
3c^ lege ba3 auf ben I put the book upon the 

table. 
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2Btr auf bem Sanbe, 

Wt gel^en auf ba« ganb, 

S(3^ bin auf bem mvfte, auf 
ber sb^cjfe, auf bet l^ol^cn 
Scbufe, auf bet ®brfe, auf 
bem 23atte getrefen, 

(Bt gc^t auf bie 3B5rfe, auf bte 
3agb, auf bie auf 

ben 33all, 

(Sr ge^t auf bie auf 

bie Uniberjltdt, > 
fam auf bie ai^inute, 

^r vi3ei^ eS auf ein ^aav, 
'^luf etma^ ^)offem iuarten, 
rec^nen^ 


wc live m the country, 
we go to tlie country. 

I have been ar'the market, a( 
the fair, at the high school, 
at the exchange, at the 
ball 

he goes to the exchange, the 
chase, the marriage, the 
ball. 

he attends school, the uni- 
versity. 

he came to the minute, 
he knows it to a hair, 
to hope for, wait for, reckon 
upon something. 


l^inter— 

2)er ©artenliegtl^i liter bem the garden lies heUnd the 
vaufe, house. 

gc|)e ^linter bag ^aug, I go heUnd the house. 


in— 

3cfj bin in bem '§aufe getbcfen, I have been in the house. 

3d? ging in bag »gaug, I went into the house, 

befinbet (id? in groper ®e*« he is in great danger. 

ftiirjt fidp fed in bie grbp^ he plunges boldly into the 
en (§efa|)ren, greatest dangers. 

hber— 

2)ie ^iBolfe fd^mebt hber bem the cloud hovers over the 
®erge, hill. 

i^ie SSolfe giel^t hber ben the cloud moves over the 
Setg, • hill. 

He ter jnjanjig, above twenty. 

ge^t iifcer oIU @r«jot= it exceeds all expectetions, 
tungen, 

ffiinnerten iiBer Dfienknot^ we shall go hy Ostend to 
aSriiffet Kifen, _ Brussels. 

3c^ ^aBemiti^infiBerunfere I have spoken with him about 
SWeife gefpro^en, our journey. 

N 
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UeBcr etwaS lad^eti; njeinen, to laugh, weep at something. 
®ld) hBer ettt?a0 freuen, n?un# to rejoice, wonder at some- 
bern, thing. 

unter— 

®et '^uttb liegt unter bem the dog lies the table. 
3:ifc^e, 

®cr >§unb Iriedjt unter ben llio dog creeps under the 

table. 

©in ^konig Ifl unter unS, a king is amonr/ us. 

©in SCBolf unt er ben ©deafen, a wolf among the sheep. 


bor- 

jtanb bor bet ^5^ur, 

©telle bic^ bor bie 
iBor jtuet 1%, 

33 or brei 3al;ren, 

©in 2)?antel bor bem 
Olegcn^ 

®er SOt'ann fd^dumte bor 

3c^ merbe bor g^reube ft)rin*' 
sen, 


I stood before the door, 
place yourself before the door. 
before two o’clock, 
three years ago. 
a cloak protects fr<m the 
rain. 

the man foamed with rage. 

I shall spring /or joy. 


EXERCISE XLVIII. 

The portraits^ of the whole family hang on the walls.^ 
Push^ the table to (say, on) the wall. Dresden lies on the 
Elbe, Vienna on the Danube, and Berlin on the Spree. He 
is waiting for an appointment^ in the courts of law. I wi'ote 
on the twenty-first of February.® The accident ^ occurred® 
on a Sunday.^ I shall write to-day to my agent in Liver- 
pool. To whom is the letter addressed It is your turn. 
The knives and forks lie upon the table. Put^^ plates^® 
upon the table. I sit upon a chair. Hit dowiD® upop that 
chair. The family lives in the country. We shall soon go 

‘ Portrait, 5]5ortrat. (See § 153.) * Wall, S®anb, ® To push, fd()teBcn. 
* Danube, ionau. * Appointment, SlnflcKung. * Februaiy, Sebruar. 
^ Accident, UnfaH. ® To occur, fid^ creignen. * Sunday, ©onntag. 

Agent, 9lgcnt, To address, abbreffiren. To put, fefecn. Plate, 
Jlellet, Chair, To sit down, ficl^ fc^en. 
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to the country. Have you been at the ball 1 I could not 
go to the ball. You will find the letters upon my writing- 
table.^® Mr M. has been at the Leipzig fair.^7 ^y brother 
Francis attends the university. Has he been at a university t 
You must come at the stroke of the bell.'^ I count upon 
your assistance.^^ We shall wait for you. He stood behind 
me. Place yourself behind me. Shut-® the door behind 
you (say, yourself). Let us go into the garden. We shall 
go to (say, into) the opera.^^ I shall stay in the house. We 
have been in the palace, in the royal museum,^® in the 
picture-gallery, and in the botanical^® garden. The man 
is (say, finds himself) in great distress.^® How has (say^is) 
he come into this pitiable condition The picture hangs 
over the mantle-piece.®® The bird flew over the house. He 
spends®^ annually®^ above a thousand pounds.®® I am 
delighted at the news. What do you laugh at (say, 
Whereat®® do you laugh) 1 We spoke about various®® sub- 
jects.^® Wc shall go (say, travel) by Dresden to Prague.'^ ^ 
The pocket-handkerchief lies under the table. It has (say, is) 
fallen under the table. We stood under a tree. Let us 
step"^® under a tree. The goods^® have been sold under their 
value.^^ I found him among his friends. I stood long*^ 
before the picture. He stepped before the throne."^ The 
bridge was [being] built four years ago. I saw him three 
weeks ago. He trembled with cold.^® I could not eat 
for disgust."^® * 

*• Writing-table, See § 176. Francis, iJi'anj. Stroke of 

the bell, @Ii}rfcnfd[)lag. To count, gftl^len. Assistance, aBctflanb. To 
place, ftetlcn. “ To shut, 3 umad(>cn. Opera, Dpev, f. Palace, ^patajl^ m. 

The royal museum, tag fontglid^jc 3Jiiifcum. Picture-gallery, (ii^cmfttte- 
gahevic. Botauical, hetanifd;. To find one’s self, tefinten. 

Distress, Pitiable, cknb. Condition, Sage. Mantle- 

piece, .ftaminfimS. To spend, auSgehen. ** Annually, Use 

the singular. Delighted, .fc^r erfreut. See § 205. Various, 
tcrf(i(>ietcn. Subject, ©egenftant. Prague, ‘llrag. To step, treten 

Goods, ©liter. Value, SScrtl^. ^CLong, Jangc. Throne, 3^^rpn. 

To tremble, ^ittern. Cold, Jtdltc. Disgust, ©f^I. 
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II. SPURIOUS PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 249. The following govern the genitive : — 

ftatt, or anflatt, instead of. 
auperl^alB, without, on the outside of. 
inner^alB, within. 
oBer^alb; above. 
unterl^alB, below. 

biegfcit or bie^feit^, on this side of. 
jcnfcit or {enfcltg, on the other side of. 
j^alSen or l^alBer, on account of (follows the case), 
tnegen, on account of (preceding or following the case), 
urn . . . tuiUen, for the sake of (the case being inserted 
between um and luitlctt). 
fraft, by virtue of. 
bermoge, by virtue of. 
laut^ conformably to. 
bcrmittcift, by means of. 

ungeacStet, notwithstanding (preceding or following the 
case). 

trol, in spite of. 

umreit or iinfern, not far from. 

ibd^^renb, during. 

• Idngg, along. 

gufolge, according to (either precedes or follows the 
noun ; in the latter case it governs the dative). 

Notts. 

1. and lAngS are used also with the dative. J&aTBcn, lecgcu, and 

um . . . mitlcn, are contracted with the genitive of personal pronouns ; 
as — mctiietl;alticn, on mj account; tcinctjrcgm, on thy account; um 
fcinctmiUcn, for his sake; unfcrtl^alkn, on our account, &c. is 

commonly used instead of I)al&cn after names of materials and abstract 
substantives without the article; as — ®cfte8 ^albcr, for the sake of 
money ; (5^rcn i^albcr, for the sake of honour ; SlttcrS I;albcr, on account of 
old age. 

2. The following adverbs also occur with the genitive, and therefore 

partake of the nature of prepositions, although they are not generally 
recognised as such ; namely — tpnfid^ts, riidfid;tUd), with regard 

to ; angefu^t^, in face of, in the presence of ; in behalf of ; inmitten, 

in the midst of ; unbefc^abet, without prejudice. 
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EXERCISE XLIX. 

I shall come instead of my brother. The mill^ lies outside 
the village. The water rose^ within an hour upwards of^ 
two feet."^ One part® of the town lies oii this side, the other 
on the other side of the river. Ho travels on account of his 
health.® On account of his advanced^ age ho has (say, has 
he) resigned® his olhce.® One esteems^® him on account of 
his merits.^^ He does everything for the sake of [the] gain.^^ 
lleavy^® loads can be moved forward^® by means of loco- 
motives.^® We reached the shore by means of a 15oat. 
Notwithstanding the strictest^® investigation^® the truth has 
(say, has the truth) not yet been brought out.^® In spite of 
the diiSiculties^' with which we are threatened,^® we shall 
(say, shall we) make the attempt.®® The gentleman after 
whom you inquire®'^ I'csides during the summer months®® at 
his country-house®® not far from the town. A row®^ of trees 
shades®® the Avay along the brook.®^ 

^ Mill, akiiljlc. * To rise, ftctgcn. ® Ui)wards of, iibcr. * Use the 
singular. ® Part, ® Health, (^Icfutifcljeit. ’’ Advanced, 

“ To resign, utcbcvlccjciu ® Office, ?lnit. To esteem, fdjvi^«.cu. Merit, 
*'lla'bicuft, n. Gain, ©cminn. Heavy, [corner. Load, t?aft. To 
move forward, fovttcmccjcn. Locomotive, HoremetivJC. To reach, 
frretd;cn. Strict, ftvcttj-}. Investigation, Hntci'fuc^un^. To bring 
out, VcvauSt'rin^cn. Difficulty, tSdjmiciiafcit. To threaten, bctvolK'ii. 

Attempt, SSerfud^, m. To inquire, fidf; crfuubigcii. Summer month, 
©ommcvmonat. Country-house, A row of trees, cine 9ieU;c 

©dume. To shade, tcfdjattcn. Brook, ©ac^. 

§ 250. The following spurious prepositions govern the 
dative : — > 

binnen, within (in regard to time only), 
gegenuber, opposite (is put after the case), 
gemd^, according to, agreeably to (either precedes or 
follows the case), 
ndcbfi, next to. 
nebft, along with, 
famuit, together with, 
feit, since. 

junpiber, contrary to (is put after the case). 
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Note. 

Kegarding the difference between nchfl and fammt, it innst be observed 
that nebfl, being derived from neben, by the side of, beside, indicates an 
accidental joining of things in the mind, and may therefore be compared 
with the conjunction imb ; whilst fammt, being of the same origin as 
fammfin, to collect, denotes tho joining of objects which, even in themselves, 
are conceived as allied or belonging to one another. 

5 251. The following three govern the accusative : — 

till, as far as (is used both with regard to place and 
time). 

, entlattih along (generally follows the noun). 

o^ne, without (is the opposite of niit). 

Note. 

is frequently joined to anotlier preposition; as — Si8 ju 5I^rflncit 
gcruf^rt, moved even to tears; biS fluf biefen up to this day; biS in 
ben icb, or bis jum Tote, even to death; bt6 jitm dnbe beS .SfabitefS, down 
to the end of the chapter; bt« an bic ^tobttl^ovc, as far as the gates of 
the town; ?Ute bi3 auf etnen, all except one. — ®nttang, when preceding 
the noun, governs the genitive. — ©onber, a synonym of oI;nc, has now 
become obsolete. Phrases like fonber 3'vcifcf, without doubt ; fonbcc 3al;[, 
without number; fonber ©feid^ten, without equal; fonber .Jllang, without 
somid ; fonber SBanfen, without wavering, occur only in poetry, 

§ 252. Two derivative prepositions govern sometimes the 
dative and sometimes the accusative, according as they 
i’enote rest or motion ; namely — 

mUn, beside. 

girifd^en, between, betwixt (is generally used in regard 
to two objects only). 

For example :--2)er t^ottig fa^ neBen ber i^ouigln, the 
king sat beside the queen, fe|te flc^ nebett bie A'bnigin, 
he took his seat beside the queen. 

ift fein ©e^eimni^^ between thee and mo there is no secret. 

ftettte fid; unS Mbc, he placed himself between 

us two. 

‘ Not*. 

3tt>ifd(?cn is sometimes, though improperly, used in regard to more than 
two objects; e,g , — Jtein Srember foU mir gn)if(i(jcn meinen SQBcijcn Un!rau( 
fitreun, Ruchert^ I will permit no stranger to sow tares ammg my wheat, 
lliifce Sfladj^tlgatlen ^erfunben jiotfdjcn grunen 3n>ctgcn baS Sob ber oeriiingtco 
SUntur, Kr.^ our nightingales proclaim amidst green boughs the praises of 
renewed, nature. 
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EXERCISE L. 

The bill^ must be paid within thirty days. Our friend 
hves opposite the theatre.^ According to her promise^ she 
must (say, must she) arriv^e this evening.'^ Agreeably to your 
desire^ 1 answer (say, answer 1) without delay.® He has 
sold the house along with the garden. The ship has (say, is) 
gone down^ together with the crew.® Since my arrival® I 
have (say, have 1) felt^® very well. That is contrary to my 
principles.^ Can you not stay till next Friday I will 
accompany you as far as Berlin. The play lasted from 
eight till eleven o’clock. We sailed along the coast.^^ They 
travel without a real object.^7 git down^® beside me. The 
prince sat beside the princess. The garden lies between two 
houses. Sit down between liim and me. 

* Bill, SGBcd[jfcl. * Theatre, @d()auf))ictr)au3. * Promise, 95crft)ved;fn, a 
* This evening, l;cutc ‘ilbcnb. * Desire, SBunfe^. ® Without delay, iMrocr* 
^ To go down, untcvgcl^cn. ® Crew, SD^«nnf(i()aft. ® Arrival, 
9lnfunft, f. To feel, tefinten. Principle, ©ruubfa^. Friday, 
i?rritag. To accompany, tcgleitcn. Play, 4(^aufpicl. Coast, Jtiiftc. 
*• Real, cigentlid;. Object, 3tDcd. To sit down, fic^ fetjen. 

§ 253. Some prepositions can be joined to adverbs of place 
and time, as in English ; e.g . — warf eS i)on o^>eu '^mintcr, 
he threw it down from above. Sd) fa^ U)n i?on fern, I saw 
him from afar. ift ircit t>on ^iev, it is far from here. 
3Bir jlni) a u f t) c u t c herfagt, we are engaged for to-day. % u r 
ie|t mag bicS genug fetn, let this be enough for the present. 
3d; Ijahe i[)n feit geftern evmartet, I have expected him since 
yesterday. 

§ 254. Sometimes a preposition is accompanied by an 
adverb, or another preposition used in the sense of an 
adverb, to express the direction or course of a motion, or the 
commencement or extent of a space of time. For example : — 
(^in fommt bon Sluelen a ship! it 

comes from Fluelen. 93 0 n Olom a u proceeding from Rome. 
9Bir ge^en nad^ bem 9Ba(be ju, we go towards, or in the 
direction of the wood, fam auf mid; ju, he came up to 

me. bem 93^eete towards the sea. (§x f^tang §um 

Senfter ^inauS, ho jumped out of the window, dx fommt 
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^ut l^ctein, he comes in by the door. !I)ei' ©eg 
am 9lt>grunb t)in, the road leads along the brink of a preci- 
pice. mar bom friil^efien filter an cin ^arteS M\ni>, 

Schiller was up from his earUest years a delicate child, 33 0 n 
Jlinb^eit an, up from childhood. 33 on Sugenb auf, up from 
the age of youth. 33 on nun an, henceforward. 


xxn. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 255. Conjunctions are words which connect clauses or 
sentences, and shew the relation in which they stand to one 
another. They are indeclinable. As to form, conjunctions 
are cither primitive words, as — unb, benii, alS, boc^, menu, 
meil, bap, Ac. ; or derivatives, as — ndmiid?, iibricjcnS, ferner, 
mdl^vcnb, beoor, Ac. ; or compounds, as— }ebod), benno^^, nac!^* 
bem, iubcm, [eitbem, obgletc^, bamit, balder, begt;alb, fomtt, 
beffenungeac^tet, Ac. 

§ 256. When two or more clauses are put in connection 
with one another, one is, in regard both to matter and form, 
ejther dependent on or independent of the other. In the 
former case, the one clause is subordinate to the other ; in the 
latter case, they are co-ordinate. Hence those conjunctions 
which introduce a dependent clause are termed suhordinative 
conjunctions^ whilst those which place clauses side by side 
as independent of one another, are termed co~ordinative 
conjunctions. 


r. SUBORDINATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 257. A dependent clause stands to its i)rincipal clause in 
the relation either of a substantive, or of an adjective, or of 
an adverb. A dependent clause, therefore, is either a depen- 
dent substantive clause, or a dependent adjective clause, or a 
dependent adverbial clause. 

1. A dependent substantive clause is introduced by the 
conjunction bap, that, or ob, if, whether. 
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2. A dependent adjective clause is not introduced by any 
conjunction, but by a relative pronoun. 

3. A dependent adverbial clause is introduced by various 
conjunctions, according as it expresses a relation of place, 
time, manner, cause, purpose, condition, or concession. 

a. The relation of place is expressed by the pronominal 
adverbs too, where ; whence ; whither. 

h. Time is expressed by the conjunctions al^, when, as ; 
vomn, when, whenever ; n)dl)tenb, inbe^, inbeffen, inbent^ whilst ; 
fo lange, as long as ; uad)bem, ; e^e, before ; [eit, feitbem, 
since ; Mg, till ; fo balb (al0), fo n?ie, as soon as. 

• 

Note. 

2B atilt is commonly used only in the sense of a pronominal adverb, 
meaning ‘ at. what time/ but occurs also as a conjunction in the place 
of n^enn. SOBcit, in the signification of ‘while,’ is gradually going out 
of use. 

c. Manner is expressed by the conjunctions njie, as (com- 
paring) ; alg ob, alg toenn, as if ; (fo) ba^, (so) that. 

d. Cause is expressed by the conjunctions toeil, because j 
ba, as, since ; nun, now. 

e. Purpose is expressed by the conjunctions baf, that; 
bvimit, in order that. 

/. Condition is expressed by the conjunctions mnn, if; 
faUg, too, trofern, in case ; roenn anberg, provided j vomn nid()t, 
iro nid)t, if not. The use of fo for 4f ’ is obsolete. • 

<7. Concession is expressed by the conjunctions obgleid), 
obfe^on, obtroM/ itienn glelcb, n^enn fd;ou, trenn and;, 

irieujol;!, although, even though ; loie . . . and;, fo . . . aub^, 
however . . . ; uugead^tet, notwithstanding. 


II. CO-ORDINATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 258. The co-ordinative conjunctions may he divided into 
four classes ; — 

a. Copulative ConjwncHons serve to put clauses in the 
relation of equality to one another, by placing one thought 
side by side with another. Of this description are — ^unb, 
and; aud^, also; jubem, au^erbem, besides; hberbieg, more- 
over ; fonjoM . • . ulS as well as, both . . . and ; toebet . . . 
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neither ... nor ; ni(3^t nur, or nic^t aUchi, or nit^t hlof . . fotu» 
i>crn aud^, not only ... but also ; partly . . . 

partly ; Baft . . . baft, now . . . then, sometimes . . . sometimes. 
To these may be added the adverbs er jlen§ or erflltdb, firstly ; 
ju^eiteng, secondly, &c. ; baun, then ; feruer, farther ; enblid^, 
finally, and others; and also the explanatory particles 
ndmiicb/ namely ; luie, aft, as. 

h. Adversative Conjunctions denote an opposition, in which 
two thoughts stand to each other in such a manner that the 
one thought either entirely denies, or merely limits the 
other. Negation is expressed by nid}t . . . fotibern, not . . . 
but;, nid^t . . . not . . . but rather ; euttrebet . . . ober, 

either ... or ; fonft, else, otherwise (a contraction for the old 
80 ne istj if it is not). Limitation is expressed by aber, 
afiein, but, however ; bod^, lebod), bennod;, yet, still ; inbeffeu, 
however ; gleicbirol)!, beffenuncjead;tct, notwithstanding ; nid;tgs 
befiotueniger, nevertheless ; l^ingegen, bagegeu, on the contrary. 

c. Concessive Conjunctions introduce a fact which is limited 
in a correlative clause by the adversative conjunction bod^ or 
aber. Of this kind are — jmar, it is true (in old High-German 
zi ware^ in truth) ; freilidi;, indeed. 

d. Causative Conjunctions indicate a cause or reason. 

for, introduces the reason of a thought contained in a pre- 
ceding sentence. The explanatory particle ndniUd; often has 
tjhe same force as benn> The following conjunctions, on the 
other hand, are employed to draw an inference from a 
preceding statement ’.—ba'^eT, therefore; beStuegen, be^l^alb, 
barum, on that account, for that reason ; alfo, folglic^, 
consequently ; nutl^in, bemnad;, fount, accordingly. 

§ 259. Most co-ordinative conjunctions have the nature of 
adverbs, and therefore usually affect the structure of a 
sentence in the same manner as adverbs. But the ‘pure’ 
conjunctions unb, abet, allein, fonbetn, ober, benn, exercise no 
influence whatever upon the arrangement of a sentence. 
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EXERCISE LI.* 

Do' what is right, ttnd dread ^ no one. He carries on^ a 
lucrative^ business,® moreover he has (say, has he) a rich 
wife.® He is both active ^ and clever. 1 have not only seen 
him, but also spoken with him. Some people can neither 
read nor write. Neither gold nor jewels® can purchase® 
immortality.'® The journey is partly expensive," partly 
attended'® with dangers. Our friend is a German, namely, 
a Hanoverian.'® He speaks English, but not fluently.'^ My 
brother looks'® younger than I, and yet I am (say, am I) 
three years younger than he. The horse is already old, and 
yet it has (say, has it) been sold at a good price.'® He is 
very I'ich; nevertheless he spends (say, spends he) very 
little. These soldiers'® have not served'® in the infantry,®® 
but in the cavalry.®' I never drink (say, drink never) wine, 
but water. The medicine®® will be of no use®® to me ; I 
shall take®^ it however. He is either an impostor®^ or him- 
self imposed upon.®® She must bo ill, otherwise she would 
(say, would she) not have (say, be) stayed away.®^ It is true 
she is (say, she is, it is true) young, but she has had much 
experience.®® He is indeed a poor man, but he is honest.®® 
It is cold, for the windows are frozen. This wood does 
not burn, for it is damp.®® Miss B. intends®' to go to Ger- 
many, therefore she learns (say, learns she) German. My 
physician has advised [to] me to keep®® the room ; on that 
account I must (say, must 1) defer®® my visit ®'' till next 

* Use the second person singular. * To dread, fc^eucn. ® To carry on, 
trci&cn. * Lucrative, * Business, ® Wife, lhau. 

' Active, tl^dtig. * Jewels, Suiuelcn. ® To purchase, crfaufcn. Immor- 
tality, lln^crbtid;fcit. Expensive, lofif^jicUg. ** Attended, ^erBunben. 

Hanoverian, -^annciocrancr. Fluently, gclftufig. To look, auSfc^cn. 

At a good price, tl;cucr. To spend, auSgcBcn. Soldiers, ©ylbatcn. 

To serve, bicttcn. Infantry, Snfantetic. “ Cavalry, (Swakvtc. 

Medicine, Slrjenct. “ Be of no use, ntci^t« nu^cn. ^ To take, 
ciuncl)men. ^ Impostor, IBctvugcr. To impose upon, bctvugcn. To 
stay away, augBlciBcn. Experience, ©rfa'^ning. Honest, c]^rtici(>. 

Damp, fcu^t. To intend, Bcafcficl()ttgcn, with the supine. To keep 
the room, bag Simmer ju l^utcn. To defer, rerfd^jicBcn. Visit, 23cguc|>. 


* This exercise refers to co-ordinatlve conjunctions only ; sentences illus- 

trating the use of subordinative oonjunctions are given in the Syntax. 
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week. I think, consequently I am (say, am I). [The] 
man has free-will, consequently he can (say, can he) do the 
good and avoid the evil.^ The physician visits him daily, 
accordingly he must (say, must he) he very ill. 

“ The evil, ba8 S3ofe. 


xxm. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

§ 260. Interjections are words or sounds expressing momen- 
tary feelings of joy, pain, wonder, abhorrence, &c, They 
are called interjections, because they are thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence, without being essential to it, and 
without exercising the least influence upon its construction. 
Joy, for instance, is expressed by a^! t)a! 

^mta ! — pain or sorrow by ad; ! o ! — wonder by ei ! al^ ! ! 

of) ! — abhorrence by pfui ! ft ! — doubt by l)ni ! l)em ! &c. The 
following are used for calling out to a person : — l^e ! ! 

l^oUa! ^ft! — for bidding silence: fd)! ft! p\t \ — for agreeing 
to a proposal : topp ! To these may be added the imita- 
tbns of various sounds; as — Bauj! fnad^l pujf! 
plumps ! <fec. 

§ 261. From the genuine interjections must be distinguished 
such expressions as — ! o ! wo is me ! — Iciber ! alas ! 
— hail !— gottfob! God be praised! — too^lanl well!— 
rool^lauf! cheer up!— getroft! be of good cheer! &c. These 
partake of the nature of interjections, being thrown in 
between the parts of a sentence, but they originally belong 
to other parts of speech, or, in the case of some, must be 
regarded as elliptical sentences. 
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XXIV. 

DERIVATION. 

I. ROOTS. 

§ 2C2. The first germs from which words arc sprung are 
called roots. All roots are monosyllabic. A root by itself 
has no distinct signification, but contains an idea which, in 
being developed, becomes the main idea of a family of kindred 
words. The first stage in this process of development is the 
idea of action or condition ; hence a root appears first in 
the form of a verb. All verbs, therefore, which come from 
a root by direct derivation, are called radical verbs. The 
number of such verbs is very great ; for not only do all verl^ 
of the strong (or ancient) conjugation belong to this class, but 
a great many verbs which have now assumed the weak (or 
modern) conjugation, are likewise radical verbs. 

Note. 

Many radical verbs are no longer used in new High-German, but are to 
be found in the older language, or in particular dialects still spoken in 
many provinces of Germany, or in other languages belonging to the 
Germanic family. It lies in the nature of the origin of radical verbs that 
their signification is in most instances less definite than that of derivative 
verbs, a variety of meanings being frequently attached to the same word. 
The verb fei^even, for example, which now means ‘ to ^ear,’ liad originally 
a more general signification, namely, ‘ to cut, divide, separate hence 
Slflugfti^ar, ploughshare ; bcfd^crcn, to distribute presents ; and tbe English 
words * short ’ and ‘ share.’ 

§ 263. A root usually passes through two other stages of 
development The general idea conveyed by a root, after 
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having assumed a certain, though still general, meaning in 
the radical verb, becomes more individualised in the second 
stage — that of primary derivatives or stems (©tamiue) ; and 
still more so in the third stage — ^ihat of secondary derivatives 
or branches (®:^rofformen). 

The following general laws are commonly adhered to in 
the process of derivation : — 1. A primary derivative is formed 
out of the root of a radical verb ; a secondary derivative is 
usually formed from a primary derivative, sometimes from a 
root, and sometimes from another secondary derivative. The 
modes of this process will be more fully explained hereafter. 
2. From one word is usually derived a word of a different 
kind — that is, from a verb there is formed a substantive or 
an adjective, from a substantive a verb or an adjective, from 
an adjective a verb or a substantive ; and from the name of 
a thing the name of a person, or, vice versd^ from the name of 
a person the name of a thing. For example, the substantives 
fflug and flight, as well as the adjective flucf, fledged, 

spring from the radical verb fhegen, to fly; the derivative 
verb flu^ten, to take to flight, and the adjective 
fugitive, come from the substantive flight. The verb 

.fldrfett, to strengthen, and the substantive @tdrfe, strength, 
come from the adjective ftarf, strong. The name of a person, 
as SBurger, citizen, is derived from the name of a thing, 
namely, castle; and, vice versd^ 93urgerfd^aft, community, 
fiom ^Burger, citizen, 

II. PRIMARY DERIVATIVES. 

§ 264. A primary derivative is formed out of the root of a 
radical verb, in the first place, simply by a change of the 
radical vowel. In not a few instances, however, the vowel 
remains unchanged, especially if it be a or au. Examples : — 
1. Substantives — 3!tanf and a drink, from trlnfen, to 

drink ; S3anb, ribbon, and SBunb, band, from Binben, to bind ; 

close, and , lock, from fc^Uef en, to close ; 0htt, 
a ride, from reiten, to ride ; @(^^lag, stroke, from feJ^Iagen, to 
strike; 0d^laf, sleep, from f^Iafen, to sleep; Siaut, sound, 
ft'om lauten, to sound 2. Adjectives>~fTo]^, glad, from (flcB) 
freuen, to rejoice ; gram, averse, from grimmen, to be in wrath ; 
ireu, faithful, true, from trauen, to trust ; awake, from 
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to be awake ; f^6n, beautiful, from fci^eineu, to shine ; 
Manf, polished, bright, from hlinfrn, to glitter. 

Many substantives and adjectives of this description take 
one of what are commonly termed the insignificant termina- 
tions^ namely, er, el, en. Examples : — 1. Substantives — Sel^ter, 
fault, from fe^len, to fail ; wing, from flicgen, to fly ; 

^ecfel, cover, from beifen, to cover ; SBiffen, bit, from bei^en, 
to bite ; SBogen, bow, from biegcn, to bend ; ©raben, ditch, 
from gtaben, to dig. 2. Adjectives— bitter, bitter, from bei§en, 
to bite ; iratEer, brave, from ivadtjcn, to be awake ; eitcl, vain, 
from the old High-German itan^ to shine. 

Note. • 

The terminations termed insignificant^ tt, ct, cn (and in one or two 
words cm) differ in their nature from derivative terminations — that is, 
suffixes added to stems for the purpose of producing secondary derivatives. 
For instance, the primary derivative Sctjkr, fault, has the same meaning 
as the monosyllable dd)i, which is now obsolete ; but the signification of 
the secondary derivative shejffierd, differs from that of the stem 

sheep. The minor value of these terminations becomes very 
obvious from the circumstance that many words which were formerly 
monosyllables have now assumed one of the insignificant syllables ; as — 
wether; ©djenTd, tliigh; SSiffen, bit; Marten, garden; Jlnod^cn, 
bone; jlummcc, sorrow; — formerly ‘<5am, @cif)anf, SSif?, .Jlart, .Jtum. 

The termination cn, moreover, is thrown off when a derivative suffix is 
added, as in 33i^t(?cn, a little bit ; ©firtc^cn, a little garden ; fnoci^ig, bony. 
(See § 269.) 

§ 265 . Many primary derivatives are formed from radical 
verbs, not by a change of the vowel only, but at the same 
time by the addition cither of the vowel e (which is a sub- 
stitute for the old Iligh-Gcrman a or ^), or of one of the 
following lingual sounds : — t, te, b, be, or, after a liquid, ft. 
If the last consonant of the root is 9 or b, the adding of the 
letter t is always attended by the change of the soft mute 
into the corresponding aspirate, namely, in the former 
case, and f in the latter. It deserves notice, that most sub- 
stantives of this class are of the feminine gender. Examples : — 
1. Substantives — ©tube, pit, from gtaben, -to dig; 0 btad)e, 
language, from fptcc^en, to speak ; 0aat, seed, from fden, to 
sow ; ^^at, deed, from t^un, to do ; SBuc^t, bay, from biegen, 
to bend; battle, from f^kgen, to beat; 0ci^tift, 

writing, from fd^reiben, to write ; ©tuft, grave, from gtaben, 
to dig ; ®(ut]§e (or 33 liite), blossom, from blul^en, to bloom ; 
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Sagb, chase, from jagen, to hunt ; ,^unbe, information, from 
fennen, to know ; SBurbe^ burden, from the old High-German 
beran, to bear ; conflagration, from brenmn; to burn ; 

art, from fonnctt, to be able, &c. (See also § 132, 1, 
note 2.) 2. Adjectives— trdge, lazy ; njeife, wise ; bad ; 

rec^t, right ; bic^t, dense. 

§ 266. The augment ge is prefixed to many primary 
derivatives, without affecting their signification. Among 
the verbs from which they are derived, only few have pre- 
served the augment. Examples : — 1. Substantives — 0 ebot, 
command; ©eTrinn, gain; ©ebraiK^, usage; ©enu^, enjoy- 
ment; ©crud), smell; ©efang, song; ©lud (contracted for 
©eliicf), luck ; ©efa'^r, danger ; ©eburt, birth ; ©ebdrbe, mien ; 
®efd^id}te, history. 2. Adjectives — gefunb, sound; 
certain ; getreu, faithful ; gerec^t, just ; gene^m, agreeable. 


III. SECONDARY DERIVATIVES. 

§ 267. The formation of secondary derivatives consists in 
the adding of suflSxes to the word from which they are 
derived. Most secondary derivatives are formed from primary 
derivatives; as — 0d;loffer, locksmith, from lock; 

nidd^tig, mighty, from might. Some are formed from 

radical verbs ; as — ©ebuetber, tailor, from [cbneibm, to cut ; 
efbar, eatable, from effen, to eat ; some from other secondary 
derivatives; as — ^2)anrt>arfcit, gratitude, from bantbav, grateful; 
vittcrlicb, knightly, from Slitter, knight. 

§ 268. The vowels a, o, u, and the diphthong au of the 
stem usually become modified, if the derivative suffix have 
the vowel i or e, as in the following ig, iebt, ifd), ing, in, lein, 
d}cn, lid), ni$, en, ern, cl, fel, e. For example :—©rafin, 
countess, from ©raf, count ; ndrrifd), foolish, from Olarr, fool ; 
tobten, to kill, from tobt, dead; ©iite, goodness, from gut, 
good ; '^dubtling, chieftain, from *§aubt, head. Many words 
which formerly had the suffix e, have retained the modified 
vowel, although they have thrown off the suffix ; as — ® efprdd^, 
talk ; ©efbott, mockery ; ©emutb, mind. 

§ 269. A derivative suffix is generally joined immediately 
to the last consonant of the stem. If the stem ends in c or 
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eri; these terminations are thrown out ; as in 3Bei6s|>eit, wisdom, 
from treife, wise ; giit4g, kind, from ©ute, kindness ; 
d^cn, small drop, from drop ; iwoUic^, knotty, from 

.^noten, knot. But, on the other hand, a suffix is often 
joined to a stem by means of some euphonic letter or syllable, 
which comes in between the two, without in any way affecting 
the meaning of the word ; as in Icf^cr^id), legible j furc^tsct*; 
li(^, fearful ; fenns't4ict?, recognisable ; njefcn^t4id)^ essential ; 
©15cf?n=cr, bell-ringer ; 6u^?ig4eit, sweetness ; i:cltt4gsen, to 
clean ; bcftiebsigseti, to satisfy. 

a. DERIVATIVE VERBS. 

§ 270. Derivative verbs are generally formed from sub- 
stantives and adjectives by merely adding the termination 
of the infinitive en, and in many instances also modifying 
the vowel of the stem. For example : — trdnfcib to give to 
drink, from ^xanf, drink ; fallen, to fell, from Safi, fall ; 
trojlcn, to console, from consolation ; fatteln, to saddle, 
from Mattel, saddle; fldrfen, to strengthen, from ftarf, strong; 
fdprddbcn, to weaken, from fd}n)ad), weak ; tobten, to kill, from 
tobt, dead ; leetcn, to empty, from leer, empty ; nn’irbigen, to 
hold worthy, from trfirbtg, worthy; troefnen, to dry, from 
troefen, dry. Most verbs of this description have a transitive 
meaning. 

Some transitive verbs, however, are derived directly from 
intransitive radical verbs by a mere change of the radicaT 
vowel ; as — fe|en, to set, from fl|en, to sit ; legen, to lay, from 
liegen, to lie ; fenfen, to cause to sink, from finfen, to sink ; 
fbrengen, to burst, from fpringen, to spring ; fd)treTnmcn, to 
water, make swim (cattle), from fc^toitninen, to swim ; Sjcr^ 
febtrenben, to squander, from nerfd^rrinben, to vanish ; ^dn(jen, 
to hang or suspend, from l^attgcn, to hang or be suspended ; 
fdiigen, to suckle, from faugen, to suck ; and a few^ others. 

§ 271. Some derivative verbs are formed by means of the 
suffixes eln and ern, which give the sense, of diminution, 
repetition, or contempt; — ldc^4n, to smile; frditfcln, to 
be sickly ; frcfteln, to feel cliilly ; minfeln, to moan ; figpeln, 
to lisp, whisper ; fdufcln, to rustle ; frbmmeln, to aftect piety ; 

to affect wit ; ndfeln, to snuffle ; tdn^cln, to trip ; 
Irftufelu, to curl; tdnbeln, to trifle; giifteru, to whisper; 
o 
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gittern, to tremble ; njlmmern, to whine ; to splash ; 

fc^Idfern, to feel drowsy. 

A few verbs having the suffix jen or fen, denote repetition 
of a sound ; as — ac^gen, to groan ; fd^tucJ^jen, to sob ; frd^jen, 
to croak ; fummfcn, to buzz. 

Verbs ending in iren are, for the most part, of foreign 
origin ; a few only are derived from German words. 

h. DERIVATIVE SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 272. The following suffixes are employed to form concrete 
substantives : — 

r. The suffix er, English er, or, is used to form appellations 
of male persons, chiefly from substantive stems, but also from 
radical verbs. Such substantives generally denote a person 
performing the action implied in the stem or the verb. For 
example : — <Sdnger, singer ; ^dufer, buyer ; Olduber, robber ; 
©c^neiber, tailor ; IReiter, rider ; J^efer, reader. 

Appellations of male persons are also derived from names 
of countries, and places by means of the suffix ct; as — 
(Sngldnber, Englishman ; Sridnber, Irishman ; ©djtijeiger, 
Swiss ; 0l5mer, Roman ; liJonboner, «§amburger, 5Biener, &c., 
inhabitant of London, Hamburgh, Vienna, <fec. In ^Ifrifaner, 
51merifaner, ©partaner, Slt'exifancr, S*IeaboUtaner, and in 
Stalidner, the foreign termination has been adapted to the 
analogy of German words. 

Note. 

It must be observed, however, that not all names of nations are foianed 
in this manner, for in some the name of the country is derived from the 
name of the nation ; as, ber 3)cutfci^c, the German ; ber ®c|)ottc, the Scots- 
man ; ber JDfttic, the Dane ; ber 9luffc, the Russian ; ber 0(Jjt»cbc, the 
Swede ; ber ^jBrcu^c, the Prussian ; ber <»a(^fe, the Saxon, and others. 

The suffix cr occurs also in a few names of things ; as— 
gimlet ; hand of a clock ; SSedcr, alarum, &c. 

It indicates the male of an animal in .Rater, tom-cat ; and 
dauber, male pigeon. 

2. The suffix in, English ess, ine, changes appellations of 
male persons and also of some male animals into appellations 
of females ; e. g. — ©rdfin, countess ; .Raiferin, empress ; 
.Rbnlgtn, queen ; '§clbiu, heroine ; Sfi^tr^ln, hostess ; ffreunbin, 
female friend ; lioness ; '^unbiiti bitch. 
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Note. 

The use of the feminine of SKann — namely, SK Annin for ??rau — is quite 
obsolete, except in a few compound substantives, as i?anb8mAnntn, country- 
woman. In three substantives the foreign suffix ess and the German 
suffix in are combined , namely, ^prinjcjfin, princess ; 9Icbtiffin, abbess ; 
Jlanonijfin, canoness. 

3. By the termination Ting, English Img, some appellations 
of persons are formed from substantives and adjectives, 
rarely from verbs; as — Slu^tUug, fugitive; (^iunfiling, 
favourite ; t&du^tting, chieftain ; 3uugltng, youth ; trembling, 
stranger; J&iebling, darling; Sinblittg, foundling; J^^e^rUng, 
apprentice. A few substantives of this kind express contempt ; 
as — SO'^ietl^Uug, hireling; SBei^ling, weakling; ®id^terling, 
poetaster. 

4. By the ferminations c^en and lein, English Hw, ct^ or let 

(as in ‘ lambkin, islet, streamlet’) diminutives are formed 
from other substantives. Diminutives are employed also as 
terms of endearment. It depends in every instance on the 
laws of euphony and on usage whether the one or the other 
of these terminations should be employed. For example : — 
®Iumd;en, floweret ; 18dnbcl;en, little ribbon ; kittle 

son ; Sdhitterd^en, dear mother ; SBd^lein, little brook ; 

Iciu, little book ; ^ndbleitt, little boy ; Q^oglein, little bird ; 
Srduletn, young (unmarried) lady. 

0. The following terminations occur only in a few sub-* 
stantives ; — 

ing in S^fenning or pfennig, half a farthing; ®ci(>iflmg, 
shilling ; herring. 

ig in .^buig, king ; ^ffig, vinegar ; Olettig, radish. 

rid) in a few names of male persons and animals ; as — 
©itti^eri^, tyrant ; Sdl^nrid^, ensign ; ©dnferid), gander ; 
^ttterieJ^, drake. 

id) and i(^t in a few names of animals and in a few 
collectives; as — ^ranic^, crane; »§aBid)t, hawk; ,lte^rid)(t), 
sweepings ; ©icficl^t, thicket. 

§ 273. The following suflJixes are employed to form abstract 
substantives : — 

1. Substantives in ung, English ion^ are chiefly formed 
from derivative and compound verbs of a transitive or 
reflective signification, and a few from simple radical v^rbs. 
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They express either simply an action, as — 0tiiirfung, strength- 
ening ; SBcfreiung, liberation ; ©rlnnerung, recollection ; 
Dleigung, inclination ; or, at the same time, the result of an 
action or an effected state or condition, as — ^rfinbnng, inven- 
tion ; ©rfa^vung, experience ; mixture — that is, that 

which has been invented, experienced, mixed ; QSetHnbimg, 
alliance; ij!renriung, separation; Drbnuiig, order — that is, the 
condition of being allied, separated, in order. To a few 
substantives ung imparts a collective meaning; as — 
bung, forest ; «§oIjung, woods ; 0taffung, stabling ; .^leibung, 
clothing. 

,2. Substantives in English ness^ are derived from 
substantives and verbs, very rarely from adjectives. Some 
express abstract, others concrete notions. For example : — 
SBeforgnifi, apprehension ; 33er|)dltni^, relation, proportion ; 
Sinjfcrnif, darkness ; SSegrdbni^, funeral ; ©rlauBnl^, per- 
mission ; ©cfdngni^, prison ; catalogue ; 3Bilbni^, 

portrait. 

3. By the suffixes fcl and fol, substantives are formed 

from other substantives, and also from verbs. Some have 
an abstract, others a concrete meaning. For instance : — 
SRdtl^fel, riddle ; Uebcrbleibfet, remainder ; refreshment ; 

©d^tcffal, fate. 

4. Substantives in cl, English y, are formed from verbs, 
others from names of persons. The former denote an action, 

'"mostly in a bad sense, as — »§eud)elei, hypocrisy; 
flattery ; ©pielerel, trifling ; 3tererei, affectation ; the latter 
denote the employment, condition, residence, or place of 
business, or a collective notion of persons ; as — ffifc^cret, 
fishery ; @flnberei, slavery ; S^drberei, dyer’s workshop ; 
©rudctel, printing-office ; Oteiterei, cavalry. 

6. By means of the terminations e and abstract sub- 
stantives denoting a quality are formed from primary 
adjectives, and by means of feit from derivative adjectives ; 
as — !&duge, length ; ^^^reitc, breadth ; SBdrnie, warmth ; ^dlte, 
cold. "freedom ; 0d;on'^eit, beauty ; 0eIten^cit, rarity ; 

(iJefuub^eit, health. »&ciligfeit, holiness; 2)anf6atfcit, grati- 
tude ; honesty ; 93ctriebfamfeit, industry. Some 

primary adjectives, however, take the termination feit, the 
syllable ig being inserted for the sake of euphony ; as — 
©u^Jgfeit, sweetness ; JJr^mmigfelt, piety ; SD^ubigfeit, weari- 
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ness. (See § 269.) A few ending in er or cl also take felt; 
as — 35itterfcit, bitternesss ; ^Uelfcit, vanity. 

In the older language, abstract substantives in ^eit were 
also formed from names of persons. The following only 
are preserved: — childhood; ©otf^cit, Godhead; 
and S^arrl^eit, folly; and with a collective sense, 
mankind ; G^^riftcn^cit, Christendom. 

6. By fc^aft, English ship, and t^uu!, English dom, abstract 

and collective substantives are formed from names of 
I)ersons, a few from adjectives and verbs. For example : — 
ijreunbfc^aft; friendship ; Seinbfd^aft, enmity; «§errfd)aft, lord- 
ship, dominion; *^'ned)tfd;aft, slavery; quality; 

QBiffcnfc^flft, science ; !jHitterfd;aft, knighthood ; 9Brubcrfct)aft, 
brotherhood. '§eibcntl)um, heathenism; ^bntc\tl)um, royalty ; 
^Iriefterti^uuh priesthood ; ^eid;tl;unh wealth ; Srrt^um, error. 

7. A very few substantives have the suffixes ut, at, cub ; 
e, g, — Krmut, poverty. 3icvat, ornament ; ‘§eimat, home. 
Jlugenb, virtue ; Sugenb, youth. 

§ 274. A great number of substantives are formed by 
prefixing to a stem the syllable ge, commonly termed the 
augment, and, in most instances, by modifying at the same 
time the vowel of the stem. They are derived from sub- 
stantives as well as from verbs. The greater number of 
substantives of this kind have either a collective or frequen- 
tative signification. For example : — ©ebiifd), bushes ; ©erdtt)* 
implements ; ©cfiutc, domestics ; ©eflugel, birds, ])oultry ; 
®cfiebcr, j^lumage ; @cbtrge, range of mountains ; ©eiuMf, 
coDection of clouds ; ©ebrdnge, crowd ; ®el;cid, howling ; 
©efprdc^, conversation ; ©elaufe, running to and fro ; ©eldut, 
ringing of bells ; ®e[c^n;d|, chattering. Some denote persons, 
implying at the same time the idea of companionship ; as — 
©efpicle, playmate ; ®efdl;rtc, comrade ; ©e^ulfe, assistant ; 
®efdpriftet, brothers and sisters. Others have various other 
meanings. 

C. DERIVATIVE ADJECTIVES. 

§ 275. Adjectives are derived from substantives and verbs, 
a few from other adjectives. The following suffixes are 
employed for this purpose : — 

1. ig, English y, added to the stem of substantives ^nd a 
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few verbs, simply denotes the quality or condition implied in 
the stem ; as — trutblg; worthy, from SBurbe, worth, dignity ; 
mdd^tig, mighty; gornig, angry; flci^ig, diligent; fdumig, 
tardy, from fdimicn, to tarry. If the substantive from which 
an adjective is thus formed has a concrete signification, tho 
vowel of tho stem does not undergo modification ; as in 
blumig, flowery ; icalbig, woody ; fanbig, sandy ; Iiiftig, airy, 
cfec. ; excepting irdfferig, watery ; and fernig, granulous. 

By means of the termination ig, adjectives are also formed 
from adverbs of time and place ; as — l^eutig from l^eute^ 
to-day ; geflrig from geftern, yesterday ; ie|ig from now ; 
balbig from balb, soon ; l^neflg from here ; bertig from 
bort, there ; bi^!()erig from bigl)er, hitherto ; ttad;l^crig from 
nad^^er, afterwards ; banialig from banial0, at that time ; 
fonftig from fonft, formerly, else, &c. But for morgen, to- 
morrow, the adjective is morgenb. The possessive pro- 
nouns bcr meinige, bcinige, feinige, <fec., are formed in the 
same way. 


Note. 

The word fctig, which occurs as a derivative suffix in several adjectives, 
has arisen from tho suffix fal, by -which a few derivative substantives are 
formed (§ 273, 3), the syllable ig having been added to change them into 
adjectives ; as — toilsome ; Irubfctig, woful ; from SDhil^fal, Jlnibfal. 
But afterv-ai'ds it has been more generally employed, without any regard 
to its origin, to denote a fulness or abundance of what tho stem implies ; 
as in gUidfeltg, exceedingly happy; fcintfcUg, hostile; leut^riig, affable; 
^rtclDfeltg, peaceful ; avmfriig, needy ; t;olt)[clig, most kind ; rctfelig, loquacious, 
and others. 

2. i[c^, English isJf, added to names of persons, nations, 
places, and countries, produces adjectives which denote 
belonging, or relating, or being similar to, a person or place ; 
as in l}immHfcb, heavenly ; irbifeb, earthly ; engltfc^, English ; 
fpanlfcb, Spanish ; Lutheran ; berlinifd}, of Berlin ; 

bieBifd;, thievish ; biebterifd), poetical ; flnbifd^, childish ; ndrr** 
ifd), foolish ; effeminate. In several adjectives 

derived from stems of an abstract meaning, it signifies an 
inclination to the action implied in the stem ; as in mutrifdh 
morose; mibife^, envious; quarrelsome; aberglaubifc^, 

superstitious. The suflix ifeb is also generally employed to 
form adjectives from foreign words, as the English teal, for 
the Latin ictis; e.g . — physical; fritifeb, critical; 
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poetijc^, poetical ; historical ; political ; 

U)Vifd;, lyrical. 

Notes. 

] . The adjectives pretty ; Welsh ; 

bcutfc^ (old High-German diutisc\ German; and the adjective-substantive 
SDienfd? (old High-German mennisco), man, are formed in the same way. 

2. From names of places of a compound fonn, such as 'fecibclherg, 
ilTlagbeburg, the substantive form in cr is generally used for the sake of 
euphony instead of the adjective form in ifd), as in baS <!peibcl6erger 

the Heidelberg tun ; ber iUt'ngbcbiirgcr 3)oni, the cathedral of Magdeburg. 
But in simple names of places the form in ife^ is commonly preferred, as 
in ?blnifd;eS 2Ba[[ci*, eau do Cologne ; bag l;viUifd)c SBaifenl^auS, the Orphan 
Hospital of Halle. (See § 176.) 

3. lid), English Zy, when added to substantives, denotes 

manner or resemblance ; as in freunbUd), friendly ; brubetlic^, 
brotherly; furftUc^, princely; mdnnlid), manly; lueiblid), 
womanly ; finblid), childlike ; funftUc^, artificial ; naturlid), 
natural ; gefdl^rlid), dangerous. When added to adjectives, it 
gives a diminutive signification, like the English ish or l^; 
e.g . — dltlid), elderly; reddish; gninlid), greenish; 

fii^lid), sweetish ; [ducrli(^, sourish. ‘When added to the root 
of a verb, it denotes a possibility, which is conceived either 
in an active or passive sense, according as the verb is intran- 
sitive or transitive. It shares this signification with the 
suffix bar. For example : — bicnlid^, serviceable ; nu^Ueb, 
useful ; fterblic^, mortal ; bcrgdnglid), perishable ; begreiflid), 
conceivable ; glaublid), credible ; Ibblid), laudable ; unfdglid;^ 
unspeakable ; t-^unlid), feasible. 

4. bar, English able or ihle^ and fam, which may be 
compared to the English somc^ when added to abstract sub- 
stantives and verbs, produce adjectives denoting a possibility 
or inclination ; as — fld)tbar, visible ; benfbar, imaginable ; 
e^ar, eatable, edible ; lenffaut, manageable ; banfbar, grateful ; 
frud)tbar, fertile ; arbeitfam, industrious ; furd)tfam, timid ; 
fd)iueigfam, taciturn ; fbarfant, saving. A few adjectives in 
fam are made from other adjectives, namely — eittfam, lonely; 
gemeinfam, common, mutual ; genugfam and fattfam, sufficient ; 
but though used as adjectives, they have, strictly speaking, 
the force of adverbs. 

5. l^aft is likewise used to form adjectives from abstract 
substantives and from verbs, and chiefly denotes a propensity 
to an action ; as in jauf^aft, quarrelsome ; fd)mag^)aft, talkative ; 
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tiigeni'^aft, virtuous ; lafter^aft, vicious ; gagl^aft, timid. Some 
are derived from names of persons, and express a resemblance ; 
as — mcifterl^aft, masterly ; riefenl^aft, gigantic ; 
waggish. A few formed from adjectives, and also a few 
formed from substantives, signify the manner of an action ; 
as — malicious; franfi^aft, morbid; true; 

fd^nier^l^aft^ painful ; courageous ; frami)fl)aft, spas- 

modic. 

6. eu, English cn, is used to form adjectives from names 

of materials ; as — gDlt>en, golden ; fllkrn, of silver ; feiben, 
silken ; irbcn, earthen. If the stem ends in n, §, g, I, or a 
vow, el, cm is generally used instead ; as — fteinern, of stone ; 
glafern, of glass; of wood; ftdl^lern, of steel; bleiern, 

leaden. 

7. English is added only to substantives of a concrete 

signification, especially to names of materials, and denotes a 
resemblance ; as — fteiiud;t, stony ; wood-like ; 

salty ; flower-like, flowery. Only foolish, 

is formed from the appellation of a person. 


XXV. 

' FORMATION OF COMPOUND WORDS. 

§ 276. When two words are so joined into one that they 
express but one idea, the word obtained is called a compound 
word. Every compound word consists of only two components 
or members. The principal member — that is, that component 
which determines the Qi;her — ^generally has the principal 
accent ; while the subordinate member, or the component 
which is determined, has a subordinate accent. For example, 
in OSeinglaS, wine-glass, ®cin determines ©lag ; in l^ctlblau, 
light blue, l}ell d'etermines blau ; in auggel)cn, to go out, aug 
determines gel^cn. Each component may be a compound 
word in itself. In that case, the principal member of the 
determinative component has the principal accent, as for 
instance in 0d^u|)mad)erl^anbtnerf, shoemaker’s trade ; 

or 33uc^ in SBucJ^^dnblerlabett, bookseller’s shop. 
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I. COMPOUND SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 277. Substantives are compounded with other substan- 
tives, as — school-room ; or with adjectives, as — 
SBotlmonb, full moon ; or with verbs, as — ©ingjiunbe, singing- 
lesson ; or with particles, as — 5lbgrunb/ abyss. 

1 . When the two component parts are substantives, they 
arc very often simply joined together without any connecting 
link, as in «§au§^unb; house-dog ; 0 eeman, seaman ; SBrief# 
tvager, letter-carrier ; .^unfttucrf, work of art ; 9^cgen6ogen, 
rainbow. When the first component ends in e, it someti;nes 
drops the vowel, as in school-room ; ©rbbcere, 

strawberry j ^^(uga!pfel, eyeball. 

Frequently the first component takes a termination — 
namely, chf or n, en, en^ — according as it belongs to the one 
or other of the declensions; e.^. — tavern; 
t^tbuig^froue, king’s crown ; Srut^Ungb^cit, season of spring ; 
(^otte§futct)t, fear of God; J$!agcg(irf)t, daylight ;—0onnen«* 
ftra^I, sunbeam ; (^^rentitel, honorary title ; SBdrcnfeU, bear’s 
skin; tgelbeunnitl), heroism; — SBifienbfrei^eit, freedom of 
will ; ©lauben^artifel, article of faith. But sometimes the 
termination § or cS is added, for the sake of euphony, even 
to substantives of the feminine gender, as in l&iebelibienft, act 
of kindness ; ©cBurtStag, birthday : ^ulfgtrupb<‘»/ auxiliary 
forces. This takes place especially if the first component fs 
in itself a compound word, or if it has one of the derivative 
suffixes, feit, ing, Ung, fd)aft, t^uiu, ung, and in foreign 
words, ion, at, tdt; £?. < 7 .— »&ocb5Citgtag, wedding-day; *§anbs 
toerfg^eug, workman’s tools ; place of refuge ; 

^BciSl^eitg^al^n, wisdom-tooth ; ^cring^fang, herring-fishing ; 
OvbtnmgSUebe, love of order ; ^rjie^ung^anftalt, educational 
establishment; dleligiougfrei^eit, religious liberty; Uniber*' 
fttdt§fird)e, college-church. 

The euphonic letters e, I, er, are but very rarely inserted 
between the two components, as in itageio^rf, day’s work ; 
211 aufefatle, mouse-trap ; ^^eibelbeere, bilberry ; 5l[(^ctmittn)0c^, 
ilsh -Wednesday. 

Noto. 

In aSrftutigam, bridegroom, and Slo^tigaU, nightingale, the vowel t is 
also euphonic. ©vAutigcitn, being compounded of ©rant, bride, and the 
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old High-German gomo^ man, hero, means literally ‘ man of the bride.’ 
SRad^tigaU is compounded of 9^ad;t, night, and ilio old High-German galmiy 
to sing, and therefore means literally * singer of the night.’ 

The first component is commonly in the singular number ; 
the plural occurs only in a few words; e,g. — SBovterbud^, 
dictionary ; Jtinbermabdjen, nursery-maid ; ©ijttevlel^te, mytho- 
logy ; SBilberbuc^, picture-book ; ,Rdeibcrfc^ranf; wardrobe, (kc., 
along with others compounded with ©otter^ 29ilber, 

Jtlfibm 

2. When the first component is an adjective, it is joined 
to the substantive without any connecting link ; e.g . — ©ro^s 
batet/ grandfather ; 5Bei^botn, hawthorn ; ©(eid;mutt), equa- 
nimity ; ©belftein, precious stone. 

3. When the first component is the root of a verb, it is 
either simply joined to the substantive, or, if euphony require 
it, the vowel e is inserted; e.g. — Oleit^fctb, riding-horse; 

hothouse, literally forcing-house ; 
wash-house; dwelling-place; — Ofleifewagen, travel- 

hng-carriage ; reading-book; J^abetranf, refreshing 

drink ; forefinger ; ©abeiranne, bathing-tub. 

4. Particles of whatever kind are joined to substantives 
without any connecting hnk. AU the prefixes which are 
used in the composition of verbs, occur also in substantives 
derived from them. Respecting the accent of such substan- 
tives, see § 29, 3 and 4. Some particles, however, are chiefly 
pecuUar to substantives, a few to adjectives also. With 
substantives they always have the principal accent. 

xnt, English ww, m, im, dis^ mis, usually denotes negation, 
as in Unglud, misfortune ; Unfafi, disaster ; Unrec^^t, wrong ; 
Uujlnn, nonsense. In some words it indicates more particu- 
larly that an object has departed from its natural condition, 
and that it is bad, repulsive, or injurious ; as in Unmen fd), an 
inhuman person ; Untl^ier, a monstrous animal, a brute ; 
Unfraut, weeds; Ungeflalt, deformity; Untl^at, misdeed; 
Unmettcr, tempest. 

HX (as a verbal prefix er) is originally the same as the 
preposition auS (Gothic m, old High -German ur), and 
accordingly signifies a proceeding from or originating; as 
in Urfpruug, origin ; Ur|eber, originator ; UrqueU, fountain- 
head ; Utbilb, prototype, and a few more. In some adjectives, 
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it merely strengthens the fundamental idea; as in uralt, 
very old ; very sudden. 

ant (as a verbal prefix ent) from the Gothic and^ which 
means ‘ towards/ or ‘against/ is preserved in answer ; 

and face. 

aber, meaning originally ‘again’ (as in aBermalS, once 
again), conveys the idea of ‘false’ in false wit, 

craziness, and ^(Ber^IauBe, superstition. 

after signifies that which is behind or follows, as well as 
that which is false, inferior, or spurious ; e. g. — Qlftergeburt, 
after-birth; ^lftert3ad)t, under- tenure ; — ^Ifterfontg, mock- 
king ; Qlfterrebe, slander. , 

er^, English arch, denotes the first or most distinguished 
in its kind, either with regard to dignity or inner condition ; 

archangel; archduke; ^r^feinb, 

archfiend ; ^rjb5ferrid;t, arrant villain ; arrant thief. 

mip, English mis, expresses the defectiveness or entire 
want of a thing, as in S^Hpgriff, mistake ; abuse ; 

StVMpton, dissonance; 3Dhptrauen, mistrust; 3)hffet^at, misdeed ; 
SUhppuft, ill-will; 3?hpbergriugen, displeasure. It is also 
used as a verbal prefix. 

II. COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 

§ 278. Adjectives are compounded with other adjectives, 
as — buiifelHau, dark blue ; or with substantives, as — fteinl^Cftt, 
hard as stone ; [eefvanf, sea-sick ; bolfrel^, populous ; 
fcl)ma(foet(, tasteful ; Ijoffnung^bott, hopeful ; treulo^, faithless ; 
gcbanfenloS, thoughtless ; or with verbs, as — inerftrhtbig, 
remarkable ; glauBiuurbig, credible ; or with particles, as — 
ubcrbotl, overfull ; auperorbentUf^, extraordinary ; mitfc^ulbig, 
accessory to a crime ; unrest, wrong ; urf^runglid;, original ; 
etjbmum, extremely stupid. In the composition of adjec- 
tives, the same rules are observed as in the composition of 
substantives. 

Note 

Some adjectives with the prefix un have the principal accent on the 
prefix, but others on the stern. The accent is given to the stem when 
the idea conveyed by the Elective is simply negatived, as in unfterb'- 
immortal; untrofi'l^, inconsolable; uncnt'tic^, infinite; unglaublidlj, 
incredible ; impossible ; unfel^rbat, infallible ; iinfcJ;A^'bar, inesti- 

mable, and others. But the accent is laid on the prefix un when the 
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negation of the idea is to be rendered emphatic, or when the idea is not 
only negatived, but a positive idea is expressed through the negation of 
the simple adjective, as in un'glcid^, unequal; uw'clc^t not genuine; 
Utt'cbcb ignoble ; un^nid^tbac, sterile ; iin'f(i^ulbig, innocent ; un'notl^ig, 
unnecessary ; un'gcfunt, ill ; un'gcjogen, ill-bred ; un'mfdjdmt, impudent. 


HI. COMPOUND VERBS. 

§ 279. Verbs are compounded with nouns — that is, sub- 
stantives and adjectives; or with adverbs and prepositions 
(the latter assuming tlie nature of adverbs) ; or with syllables 
which are only used as prefixes, and have no meaning by 
them'feelves. The grammatical use of compound verbs of 
every kind, as well as their accentuation, has been fully 
explained in chapter XI. It only remains to give a short 
account of the syllables employed as inseparable prefixes. 

1. be (which has sprung from the preposition Bci) usually 

gives the action expressed by an intransitive verb a direction 
to an object conceived as suffering the action — in other 
words, it changes an intransitive verb into a transitive one ; 
c. g, — betrad)en, to guard, from irac^en, to watch ; Benjeinen, to 
bewail, from Jrcinen, to weep ; belad^en, to laugh at, from 
lad^en, to laugh ; befigen, to possess, from to sit ; befouu 
men, to come by, obtain, from fommen, to come. Sometimes 
it gives a transitive verb a direction towards another object, 
as» in bebauert, to cultivate (laud), from bauen, to build (a 
house) ; bemalcn, to paint on (a wall), from malen, to paint 
(a x)iclure) ; bc^detx, to sow (a field), from to sow (seed) ; 
bebflcinjen, to plant (a garden), from pflanjen, to plant (a tree). 
There are also many transitive verbs formed from substan- 
tives and adjectives by means of the prefix be ; as — beniiil^en, 
to trouble ; beneiben, to envy; befreunben, to befriend; befreien, 
to free ; betduben, to deafen, from 0leib, Steunb, fret, 

taub ; sometimes with the insertion of a euphonic syllable 
between the stem and the termination, as in begnabtgen, to 
pardon ; befdnfti^en, to appease ; begeijiern, to inspire, from 
®nabe, fcinft, @elft. AVith' intransitive verbs the prefix be 
occurs very seldom; e.g. — bcl^arren, to persevere; berul^en, 
to rest upon ; be^ageit, to please ; bemacS^fen, to overgrow with, 
and a few others. 

2. cut chiefly denotes privation or separation. It is joined 
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either to verbs, as in mtbinben, to absolve ; entflic^)en, to escape ; 
enttaufen, to run away; enttrenbett; to steal; to 

withdraw ; or to substantives and adjectives, changing them 
into verbs, as in cntl^aiiptcn, to behead ; entfrdftcn, to 
weaken ; eutetben, to disinherit ; ettti?blfetn, to depopulate ; 
cntfcbulbigetb to excuse; cntlebigcn, to release from. In 
entfprcd;en, to correspond; entbicten, to bid; ent^alten, to 
contain, ent stands in the place of an. 

3. emlp occurs only in three verbs ; namely — to 
recommend ; em^fangcn, to receive ; em)}ftnbcn, to feel. 

4. cr has, like the prefix nr, sprung from the preposition 
au^ (see § 277, 4). lliis original signification is still to be 
traced in words like erretteu, to save from ; erfcbaffen, to pro- 
duce, create ; erfcbcbf<Jn, to exhaust ; ergie^en, to pour out ; 
er^ie^cn, to educate, and others. The prefix er is joined to 
verbs and adjectives, and chiefly denotes a growing, making, 
or passing into another condition ; or an obtaining. For 
example : — ertt)a(?b[ctt, to grow up ; crbauen, to build up ; 
ertraci^en, to awake ; erfldreib to explain ; erjlarfeit, to grow 
strong ; cttrdrntcn, to warm ; crrot^en, to blush ; etfrifct)en, to 
refresh ; erneucti, to renew ; erl^alten, to obtain ; er^tringcn, to 
obtain by force ; etbcttelu, to obtain by begging ; erfaufeu, 
to obtain by purchase. 

5. i?er has sprung from fur or t)or, and generally denotes a 
turning away. It occurs, therefore, in verbs which signify 
perishing or destroying, as in tjerge’^cn, to pass away ; tiertrelfen, 
to wither ; ijerblu^en, to fade ; ijerfc^aUen, to die away (said 
of sounds) ; ijerbrennen, to burn ; — or losing, as in ijertieren, 
to lose ; herlernctt, to forget ; ijerf^ieltn, to lose by playing ; 
bertrinfcn, to spend in drinking ; — or erring, as in berfeunen, 
to mistake ; bevjie^eu, to spoil (a child) ; berlegen, to mislay. 
In verbs formed from substantives and adjectives, especially 
from the comparative of adjectives, the prefix ber indicates a 
change of condition ; e. g. — berfteinern, to petrify ; bergolbctt, 
to gild ; bcrttJitften, to lay waste ; beriitngeU; to make young ; 
ber alien, to become antiquated ; berarmen, to become poor ; 
bcrbittern, to imbitter; bergro^eru, to enlarge; berldngern, 
to make longer ; berfd;0neru, to embellish ; b^rfeinern, to 
refine. 

6. ytt denotes a dissolution or destruction, as in jergel^en 
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to dissolve ; jerfatlen, to crumble to pieces ; jerfUJringcit, to 
burst ; jcrftie^en, to melt away ; ger ji^ren, to destroy ; gerreifien, 
to tear to pieces ; gertred^^ett, to break to pieces. 

7. niip denotes doing the contrary of wbat is expressed by 

the simple verb, or doing it in a wrong way ; e, g , — nn§g6nnen, 
to grudge ; to succeed ill ; niipelten, to mislead ; 

mipvau^ett, to abuse. 

8. The augment ge occurs only in a few verbs, in most 
instances without exercising any distinct or material influence 
on their signification ; e. g , — getrutnen, to win ; genlef eu, to 
enjoy ; genefeu, to recover ; gebraudjen, to use. 
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SIMPLE AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

§ 280. Every simple sentence contains either an assertion, 
or a question, or a command ; e, S)le ©c!^n;efter 
cinen Srief, the sister writes a letter. S^reitt t»ie ®(i)n?efier 
einen Srief ? does the sister write a letter ] @c^rei6e (bu) 
cinen Sricf^ write (thou) a letter. The leading principles of 
the construction of simple sentences have been explained in 
Chapter HI. 

§ 281. A simple sentence necessarily consists of a subject— 
that is, a thing or person spoken of— and of a predicate — 
that is, what that thing or person is asserted to be or tr^d^, 
as— bic ©d^njcfter fd^reibt, the sister writes. ®er S'luf ift tief, 
the river is deep. All the rules of syntax which bear 
upon the connection of the subject and predicate, are here 
comprised under the head ‘ Predicative Combination.’ 

A substantive, whether it fill the place of the subject or of 
any other member of a sentence, can be qualified or indivi- 
dualised ; as — ber Srief ber the sister’s letter. 

(Sin tiefer a deep river. The various modes in which 
this is done will be considered under the head ‘ Attributive 
Combination.’ 

The predicate of a sentence can be completed or indivi- 
dualised by being refen-ed to some particular object or 
objects, or to some particular place, time, manner, or cause ; 
as— bte ©c^voefier tuirb l^eute einen SStief fd^reiben, the 
sister will write a letter to-day. 2Der ©drtner ^iflanjt einen 
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S5aum in bcni ©arten, the gardener plants a tree in the 
garden. This relation will come to be considered under the 
head ^Objective Combination,’ which admits of the two 
subdivisions, ‘ Completing Object,’ as in the above examples, 
einen SBricf, eincn 33aum; and ^Adverbial Expression,’ as 
in beni ©artcn. 

§ 282. When two or more clauses are joined together, they 
are either independent of each other, and hence co-ordinate^ 
or one is made to depend on or to be subordinate to the other. 

Co-ordinate clauses are sometimes placed side by side 
without any connecting link, as — bet 2)^enfd? benft, ©ott leuft, 
mafi proposes, God disposes ; but more commonly they are 
joined by means of one of the co-ordinative conjunctions, as 
unb, aber, bod?, ober, benn, <fec., which have come under con- 
sideration in § 258, sq. For example : — niit bctt 
unb wh l^oren mit ben D^ren, we see with our eyes, 
and we hear with our ears, Surften ber ©rbe jinb 

mddjtig, abet ©ott mdeJ^tiger aUe Surften bet ©tbc, the 
princes of the earth are mighty, but God is mightier than all 
the princes of the earth, ^etfe^iebe ni(^^t auf morgen, toa§ bu 
l;eute t^un fannft, benn bie ift ungemi^, delay not 

till to-morrow what thou canst do to-day, for the future is 
uncertain. 

§ 283. When a clause is made to depend on another, it is 
cun'" ’ a dependent clause^ whilst the clause to which it is 
subordinated is called a principal clause, A dependent 
clause, the peculiar structure of which has been explained in 
§ 49, generally cannot be understood by itself, but becomes 
intelligible only when put in connection with a leading 
clause. Its object is either to explain the whole thought 
contained in the principal clause, or to supply the place of, 
or qualify, one of its members. H.ence a dependent clause 
stands to the leading one in the relation either of a sub- 
stantive, or of an adjective, or of an adverb, and is called 
respectively a dependent suhstantiue^ or adjective^ or adverbial 
clause. Several subordinate clauses are often ranged under 
the same principal clause. Two or more clauses thus united 
form a compound sentence. Subordinate clauses are commonly 
joined with their principal clause by subordinative con- 
junctions (§ 257), or by relative pronouns or relative adverbs. 
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Examples ^)ap er tebt i% ifi mit bcfannt, that he is dead 
(or his death) is kno^n to me. Hero ba^ cr tobt ijl is the 
subject of tft inir beftnnt, accordingly it is a dependent sub- 
stantive clause.— (gr ba^ fein l^ebcn auf bem <^piclc 
he knows that his life lies at stake (that is, the danger of 
life). Here bafj fein Scben auf bem ©picle is the object 
of er tueif, and hence a dependent substantive clause. — (gin 
SBaum, melcJ^er feine 55vud)t trdgt, mirb umgel;auen, a tree 
which bears no fruit (that is, an unfruitful tree) is cut down. 
Here the words melc^er feine Stuc^t trd^t qualify ein 33amtt, 
and therefore make a dependent adjective clause. — 3ct) metbe 
i^n befud)en, menu id) ubrig l^abe, I shall go to see him if 
I have time to spare. Here the clause menu ic^ ubrig 
expressing the condition on which the visit is promised, 
is a dependent adverbial clause. — l^at uinrol^I befunbeu, 
feitbem er bon ^merifa juriidgefe^rt ift, lie has been unwell, 
since he returned from America. Here the words feitbem er 
bon ^^Imerifa ^urudgcfel^rt tft express a relation of time of 
the principal clause, and accordingly make a dependent 
adverbial clause. 

§ 284. A dependent clause follows, precedes, or is inserted 
in the principal clause. When it precedes the principal 
clause, it is termed the protasis (antecedent, 33orber[a|), and 
the other the apoddsis (conseejuent, S^ad^fa|) ; but these terms 
are usually employed only when the dependent cla u^yJ s 
adverbial, denoting time, cause, concession, or a condition. 
The apodosis always takes an inverted form. For example : — 
©citbem cr bon Qlmcrifa guru(fiicM)rt tft, cr fid) unmol)! 
bcfimben, since he returned from America, he has been 
unwell. SBcnn ic^ 3eit iiBricj l^abc, merbe id) tl^n befu^en, 
if I have time to spare, I shall go to see him. 

§ 285. When a dependent clause is arranged in the usual 
way, the auxiliary verb of tense which contains the assertion 
is often omitted; c.^.— (gg Icben SSiele, bie bag ni(^t gefe^cn^ 
ScK (understand b^ben), many live who have not seen that. 

foil mir’g geugen, ob bie Sa^rt gu magen, Sek (understand 
ift), Tell shall be my witness, whether the passage is to be 
ventured. S^ein, berlor nt(ibt ba fold)er greunb im 
Unglhtf mir geblicben, Sek (understand ift), no, I did not lose 
all, since such a friend has been left to me in misfortunq. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN SUBJECT ANB PREDICATE. 

§ 286. The subject of a sentence is always in the nominative 
case. It is generally a substantive, or a pronoun representing 
a substantive, or an adjective used substantively ; as for 
instance — bet 9)?eu[d^ benft, man thinks. (Sr benft, ho 
thinks. !I) a g Q(ttc bcrgcl;t, old things pass away. But any 
word which is used in the sense of a substantive, may also 
be made the subject of a sentence; c.g, — ba§ SCBenn i(i eiii 
bcbcutcnbeS ilBort, the ‘if* is a significant word. Srren ifl 
to err is human. I^angc leben bide uber* 
leben, to live long is to survive many. Sometimes a 
whole clause stands in the place of the subject; e.g. — 9Bcr 
flug ifi, lernc fcbibeigen uttb ge^ordb^n, Scli.^ let him who is 
wise learn to bo silent and obey. 2Bann ex foinuKrt tnirb, 
ifi noc^ ungetbt^, when he will come, is still uncertain. 

Note*. 

1. In imperative sentences, the subject is omitted when a person ia 
addressed in the second person ; as — foinmc, come ; gcl;t I;inau8, go out ; 
u?ueito the pronoun requires to be made emphatic for the sake of contrast. 
In the first and third persons, however, the subject is always expressed ; 
as in gcl;c cr, let him go; geben n)tr, let us go; gcT;cn fie, let them go; 
ge^^cn ®ic, go (you). (See § 316.) 

2. When a substantive pronoun is the subject of a sentence, it agrees 
in gender and number with the suhstantivo it represents. But when the 
substantive is a neuter diminutive of the name of a person, it is not 
unusual to make the pronoun agree with the natural gender of that 
person; e.ff. — 2Ba8 giebt’g? ta« Sriixitein! <®ic Voitt fierkn, /S'cA., What is 
the matter ? the lady I she is dying. 

§ 287. The predicate is generally a verb, or a substantive, 
or an adjective." A verb is referred to the subject by means 
of its inflectional changes, or by an auxiliary verb ; a sub- 
stantive or adjective is joined to the subject by means of the 
vetb fein, to be — Whence called the ‘copula,’ or ‘link* — or by 
similar verbs, such as trerben, to become ; to remain ; 

f^cinen^ to seem. A substantive, when employed as a 
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predicate, is, like the subject, in the nominative case. A 
predicative adjective remains uninflected. Examples: — ^2)ie 
iRofe Biuret, the rose blooms. 0ie l^at ge Biuret, it has 
bloomed. 2)cr SBogcI fann fUegen, the bird can fly. 2)ic 
0Rofe ift the rose is red. 2)er ©eg trirb eBcn, the road 
becomes even. SRero voax ein Nero was a tyrant. 

5Bir blci^en Stcunbc, we remain friends. 2)aS Urt^cit fdjelnt 
gcrec^t, the sentence seems just. 


1. Sometimes the predicate consists of an adverb, or of the genitive of 

a substantive with or without an adjective to qualify it, or of a substantive 
preceded by a preposition, as non, in, o'^ne, &c. For example : — SDcr 
©tiirm Ifl nor lit) er, the storm is over. 2)er @ommct ijl Sch.^ the 

summer is gone. 9Ulc5 inar nergebetts, all was in vain. Bln ganj 
SBren SDlcinung, I am quite of your opinion, ©cl gutc8 be of 

good cheer. @c Ifl non he is of noble birth. ^Dlc ©nd^e ift non 

prefer SGBlc^tigfclt, the matter is of great importance. ^ inav in 
SButl;, he was in rage, ©ct ot;nc itrdjt, be without fear. 

2. Some adjectives are not employed in a predicative sense, namely — 

1. Derivatives in cn or ern ; as — gotten, golden ; felten, silken ; l^otjcrn, 
wooden ; gldfcru, of glass (§ 275, 6). 2. Many derivatives in and 

tidf) ; as — tieBifdj, tliievish ; l^eu4)tcrifd(>, hypocritical ; tftuBevifd;, rapacious : 
novbifdl), northern; tOigtidfj, daily; nightly; ii-ltuTicI;, annual; mimb* 

lidj, oral; tnorttlcb/ literal, &c. 3. Ail adjectives in Ig derived from 

sidverbs of time and place; as — l^cuttg, of to-day; gefirig, of yesterday; 
(;ieflg, of this place, &c. (§ 275, 1). 

3. A considerable number of adjectives, on the contrary, can be used 
only in a predicative connection, some of them under particular restric- 
tions ; namely — 1^ The following stems : Bcrclt, ready ; Brac^, fallow 
hostile; gar, ready (boiled); gdngc unb geBc, current; getroft, confident; 
gejraBr, sensible, aware ; grant, averse ; Irve, wrong ; funb, known ; tclt, 
sorry; ntif}, of use; quer, oblique; qultt, quit. 2. The following deriva- 
tives and compounds ; aBt;oIb, disinclined ; aBflJenftig, alienated ; aBiucnblg, 
estranged; aitficl;tig, getting a sight of a thing; clngcbcnf, mindful; 
l)al.'f;aft, getting possession of a thing; tl)cUT;aft, partaJdng; iinba^, unwell; 
tievluflig, forfeiting, and a few more. Regarding the use of participles as 
predicates, see § 177. 

§ 288. The verb agrees with the subject in number and 
person : — id) Bin jufricbeU; I am content. thou 

sleepest. jber ifl frei, man is free. SIBir mxtffcn 

fterhen, we must .die. 3^r flprecJ^t, you speak, '^dulet 
ID e then gebaut, houses are being built, 

§ 289. When there are to th^samo predicate several sub- 
jects of different persons, one of which is the first person, the 
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verb is put in the first person plural ; when there is no 
subject of the first person, but one of the second and one of 
the third, the verb is put in the second person plural. For 
example unb bu fiitb Immer Steunbe gctccfcn, I and 
thou have always been friends. 3)u unb bcin SBater feib 
berfelben SD^einung; thou and thy father are of the same 
opinion. It is usual, howevei', to add a personal pronoun in 
the plural number comprehending both subjects : — Sd) unb 
bu, mix ftnb immer Sreunbe getrefen. ®u unb bcin ffiater, ii)x 
[eib berfelBcn Sl^einung. 

§ 290. When there are several subjects in the third person, 
the verb is put in the third person plural; e.ff. — 0d]on]^eit 
unb Sugcnb ijerge'^en, beauty and youth pass away. 5)a 
^ an gen «&elm unb @(^ilb, Sch., there hang helmet and shield, 
©efunbl^jeit, ®;re, ©liicf unb 0ra^t finb nid^t bag ©ludber 
0ee(e, Gelkrt, health, honour, wealth, and pomp, are not 
the happiness of the soul. This rule, however, is often 
departed from, the third person singular being employed, 
when the several subjects may be conceived as forming one 
general idea, provided they are all in the singular; e.ff . — 
5luf Blut’ge 0d^lad;ten foigt ©efang unb 2!anj, after 
bloody battles follow song and dance. 33erratl^ unb Slrgtuol^n 
lauf^t in alien ©den, /Sb^., treachery and suspicion lurk in 
every corner. fid; »&a^ unb )^ieBe mid) ju 

fd^reden ? Sch., do hatred and love conspire to terrify me 1 

^ iSll. When two subjects arc connected by ober, or ; or 
by enttreber . . . nber, either ... or ; ircber . . . noc^, neither . . . 
nor ; nid;t nur . . . foubern aucB, not only . . . but also, the 
predicate agrees with the subject nearest to it ; as — ic^ ober 
bu muft meid^en, I or thou must yield. 3(B mu^ treid^en, 
ober bu, I must yield, or thou. 3cB miU bid^ fu^ren laffen unb 
ijcrma^ren, mo meber 21?onb nod^ 0onne bid^ Befd^eint, Sek, 
I shall have thee led and kept, where neither moon nor sun 
shines upon thee. 

§ 292. When ^he subject is a collective in the singular, the 
verb likewise stands in the singular; as — bag ®olf l^at ffcB 
bctlaufen, the people have dispersed. ®er mat in 
feinet SU^einung get^eilt, the council were divided in their 
opinions. But the collectives ein 5Paar, a pair, a couple, a 
few ; cine SOiengc, a number ; ein ^Dufeenb, a dozen, and some 
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others of a similar kind, are considered as indefinite numerals, 
and the verb agrees in number with the substantive joined 
to them ; as — ein 93h^er finb mir jugefanbt, a couple of 

books, or some books have been sent to me. (Sine SDienge 
Ofleb^^ii^ncr finb gefd^uffen njorben, a great number of partridges 
have been shot. 

§ 293. When the predicate conveys the idea of an action 
or condition which is conceived without a distinct subject, 
the place of the latter is supplied by the neuter pronoun 
which is then termed the grammatical subject. It is chiefly 
used with impersonal verbs, as — regnet, it rains ; c§ 
it snows ; and with phrases which assume an impersonal 
form, as— eS Ijungert I feel hungry ; biinft niidh 

methinks also with the passive of intransitive verbs, as — 
cS irirb gelaufen, there is i-unning (taking place). 

When, for the sake of emphasis, or merely to give variety 
to the mode of expression, the real subject of a sentence 
follows after the inflected part of the verb, its place before 
the verb is supplied by the grammatical subject, provided it 
be not filled by an adverbial expression. The verb, however, 
agrees in number with the real subject. For example 
Idd^elt ber ®ec, Sch., the lake smiles, or there smiles the 
lake. raufd)et bag QBaffer, G., the water rushes, eileu 
bie ©tunben, Sch.^ the hours hasten. rcben itub trdunien 
bie t>iet t'uuftigen befferen ^agen, Sch., me^^t^.^ 

and dream much of future better days. 

The grammatical subject is also used when the real subject, 
following after the predicate, is expressed by a supine, or by 
a complete clause. For example : — & ift eiue Sffiofiuft, 
einen gro^en SH^ann fel^en, 6r., it is a delight to see a great 

man. (ge ijl bcr meincr ba^ eud^ nic^tg SBiUigeS 

bertueigert tuerbe, Sch.^ it is the will of my queen that no just 
request shall be denied to you. 

§ 294. The English usage of making the subject (or any 
other part of the sentence) emphatic by ‘ it is,’ ‘ it was,’ &c., 
is not quite foreign to the German language, but is not so 
fully carried out as in the English. The verb fein, in such 
cases, agrees with the substantive which is to be made 
emphatic; e.g,—^^ ift bic 0orge eure§ treuen bif 

bergeWe ©d^rccfulff? erfd^aft, Sch,^ it is the anxiety of 
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your faithful heart which causes you vain terrors. 
^id^ter finb e0 nur, bie bemetfe, Sch., it is only the judges 
that I reject. 2)ie Urner finb bie am Idngflcn fdumen, Sch.^ 
it is the men of Uri who tarry longest. 

Mote. 

Another mode of rendering the subject (or also an object) of a sentence 
emphatic, is to make it precede the sentence, and then refer to it in the 
sentence itself by a personal or demonstrative pronoun. For example : — 
©ic JJ’iiijcnt', fie ifl fcin Icevcr @d;aU, Sch.^ virtue (it) is no empty sound. 
Unb bicfc SlSotfcn, bic nad^ iDUttag ingcn, fic fuc^cn ?Vraufvcid;3 fcrucit Ocean, 
«ScA., and these clouds which fly towards the south (they) seek the 
distant ocean of France. JDte SWaucrU; bic finb fo bid;t, Schwab^ the walls 
(they) are so close. It)iefe3 ©lott, id^ lcg’5 in cure '^ftnbc, aS'cA., this paper, 
I put it into your hands. 2)tcfc 2llciS{)cit, id^ f;affe fic in incincr ticfftcn 
©celc, this wisdom, I hate it in my deepest soul. In the first three 
examples the subject is made emphatic, in the last two the object. 


EXERCISE LII. 

The icc^ breaks. The lion roars.^ The birds sing. Who 
comes 1 That is incorrect.^ The soul is immortal.'* He is 
a painter.^ Hunger® is the best sauce (say, the best cook 7). 
The workmen® have not been industrious. Gold and silver 
are precious metals.^ The good are often hated by the 
world. To err is human, to forgive^® divine.^^ What lie 
sa 4 ^^ was a riddle to me. Whether^® she will recover 
again, is still doubtful.^^ That he is a spendthrift,^^ is known 
to every one. We were playmates in our childhood,^® and 
have always remained true friends. It seems almost imj)os- 
sible. Is the messenger back?*^ The dance is over.^® My 
peace is gone.^^ I am of the same opinion. We are all of 
one mind.^® The lady is of noble birth.^** I am without 
fear. Thou and I, [we] are inseparable friends. He and 
thou, [you] will travel together. War, fire, and famine^® 

' Ice, * To roar, Bvfillen. * IncoiTect, faTfdf). * Immortal, unflctb* 
fi(^. * Painter, 91i&ler. ® Hunger, J&ungcr. ^ Cook, Jlod). ® Workmen, 

SlrbcitSlcutc. ® Precious metals, cble SlJctallc. To for^ve, \jcrgcben. 

Divine, gottlid;. “ Riddle, Whether, oB. Doubtful, 

jircifcl^aft. “ Spendthrift, SScrfcifjtuenbcr, Known, Bcfannt. Play- 
mate, ®cff)icte, ** Childhood, .^inbl^cit. Back, juriid. Over, <iu«. 
** Peace, ^al^c. ** Gone, “ Mind, ©inn. ** Of noble birth. 
SlbeL Inseparable, jin^trenntui^. Famine, *§ungcrSnbtl^. 
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wasted the country. Either you, or I am to be blamed.®® 
Neither kindness, nor severity®^ has produced any change^^ 
in his conduct/"^® Not only the engine-driver,^^ but also some 
passengers^ have been injured.^^ The people^ have certain 
rights. Have the counciP^ come to a decision A dozen 
of bottles remain A great number'^^ of ships lie in 

the docks.'^^ There arose'*® a great famine in the land. 
There were many people^^ present. There howls^"* the 
storm ; there roars the sea. There smiles the lake. It is 
dangerous*® to bathe in this river. It is uncertain, when the 
king will arrive. 1 1 is the enemy’s life for which ho lies in 
wait. *7 It is the two strongholds,*® Eossberg and Safuen, 
which the countryman*® fears. 

To waste,, vcrmiificn. To be blamed, gu tabetn. Severity, ©tvenge. 

To produce, r^ewovbvingen. Change, tot>crung. Conduct, aSetragen. 

Engine-driver, tJocompttvcnfufrcr. Passengers, ?)^ctfcntc. To injure, 
iDCife^tn. *** People, 33ol!. Council, JRatt;. Decision, 

Remain over, fint tiferig gcHtcBcn. Great number, JDienge. Dock, 
JTodc. To arise, cntflcBcn. People, i^cutc. To bowl, t)cutcn. 

To roar, Braufeu. Dangerous, gcf(!it;rii(^. For which he lies in 
morauf n lauert. *® Stronghold, Scftc, Countryman, SanBmann. 


XXVIIL 

THE ACTIVE AND PASSIVE POEMS OF THE VERB. 

§ 295. The active voice represents a person or thing (the 
subject of the sentence) as being in a state or as performing 
an action: — bag »^tinb fc^ldft, the child sleeps; ber ^el^rer 
lobt ben ©c^uler, the teacher praises the pupil. The passive 
voice represents the object which is affected by an action as 
the subject in a state of suffering that action : — ber ©d)uler 
iuirb bon bem Sel^rer gelobt, the pupil is praised by the 
teacher. 

§ 296. Only transitive verbs — that is, verbs which have 
their object in the accusative — admit of a complete passive 
voice. An active sentence which has a transitive verb for 
its predicate, can be turned into a passive sentence by 
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changing the accusatiye into the nominative — that is, the 
object into the subject—and at the same time changing the 
nominative into the dative, with the preposition i)on before 
it, as in the above example— ber ©chiller wtrb bon bem Setter 
gelobt 

Note. 

It must be remarked that, when a transitive verb governs not only a 
direct object in tlie accusative, but at the same time an indirect object in 
the dative, the English sometimes change the dative of the active sentence 
into the nominative of the passive one ; e. g, — They have promised him 
assistance — he has been 2 >romised assistance; people have told me-^1 
have been told. In such cases the general rule, as given above, is strictly 
adliered to, unless an active construction with the indefinite pronoun man 
for its subject be preferred. The latter mode of expression is generally 
used, when the active subject is not definitely expressed: — i|I t^m 
♦^ulfc t?erfpvod;cn mcih’it, or man l)at il;m '§ulfc ocifprpd(?en ; c8 ift' miv gefagt 
tvci'tcn, or man l^at mic gefagt. 

§ 297. Intransitive veibs— that is, verbs denoting a state 
or an action the object of which is not expressed by the 
accusative case, but by the dative or genitive, or in some 
other way— have, properly speaking, no passive voice. For 
the only mode in which the passive of such verbs can be 
used is strictly impersonal, whilst the object, in whatever 
form it appears in the active, remains the same in the 
passive. For example:— (5 g tuirb auf getrartet, you 
are waited for. 5luf Zo'D unb Sebcit luirb gefambft, Sch,j 
thgrejs fighting for life and death. (Sg luarb mir 
begcgliet, iSch., I was harshly treated. 3Kir ruirb 
ge[e^t, ASb/i., lampui-sued. S^rcr njurbe eft gebad^t, you 
were often mentioned. wurbe ^eftig uber biefen ®egen* 
ftanb ge fit it ten, Sch., this matter was warmly debated. 

Note. 

Sentences like those here given as specimens are sufficiently simple, but 
generally there is a want of ease .attending this mode of expression, which 
prevents it from being much employed. It can easily be avoided, either 
by using active sentences in the place of passive, or by having recourse to 
equivalent transitive verbs; as — ermarten for luavtcn auf, to wait for; 
vcvladjcn for tacjjen uti'r, to laugh at, &c. 
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EXEEC18E LIU. 

The enemy besieged ^ the town — The town was besieged 
by the enemy. He is erecting ^ a pavilion^ — A pavilion is 
being erected by him. The prince has promised secrecy^ — 
Secrecy has been promised by the prince. One shewed^ us 
into a brilliant® apartment — We were shewn into a brilliant 
apartment. Rasselas visited sometimes the artist — The 
artist was sometimes visited by Rasselas. We shall embrace ^ 
the first opportunity — The first opportunity will be embraced 
by us. What have they been promised] (say, What has 
been promised to them ] — and, What has one promise^ to 
them ]) The order® has not been obeyed® (say, To the order 
has not been obeyed — and, One has not obeyed to the order). 
I have been advised^® to address myself to the king (say. 
To me has been advised, &c. — and. One has advised to me, 
&c.) The occurrences^ was no longer^® thought^'^ of (say, 
Of the occurrence was no longer thought — and, One thought 
no longer of the occurrence). Your assistances^ is counted^® 
upon (say, It is counted upon your assistance — and, One 
counts upon your assistance). A physician has been sent^® 
for (say, It has been sent for a physician — or. One has sent 
for a physician). 

‘ To besiege, betagern. * To erect, Baucn. * Pavilion, jpa^itlon, m. 
* Secrecy, aScrfd()t»icgenl^cit. ® To shew, here fii^rcn. ® Brilliant, glfinjcnb. 
^ To embrace, here benu^jcn. ® Order, S3efcT;I. • To obey, gt^vuTcn. 

To advise, ratten. “ To address one’s self, fici^ tncnbcn, with the prepo- 
sition an with the accusative. ** Occurrence, SBorfatl. No longer, nt^t 
mc'^r. '*To think, gcbcnfcn, with the genitive. Assistance, SBcifianb. 
*• To count upon, rcd^ncn auf, with the accusative. ” Physician, Sltji. 

To send for, nad^. 


XXIX. 

REFLECTIVE VER BS. 

§ 298. When a person or thing is represented at the same 
time as performing and suffering an action, the verb assumes 
a reflective form. A transitive verb, therefore, is used in a 
reflective sense, if a reflective pronoun takes the place of the 
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direct object (accusative) ; as — IcBe I praise mj^elf ; 
er he washes himself ; tuir Heiben ung an, we dress 

ourselves ; jle fc^miiden they adorn themselves. 


The reflective pronoun of reflective verbs is always in the accusative. 
There are a few verbs which have the reflective pronoun in the dative, but 
as they govern at the same time the accusative of the object, they are, 
strictly speaking, not reflective verbs, but preserve the nature of transitives. 
(See § 339, note.) 

§ 299. As there are but few verbs in German which may 
be used both in a transitive and intransitive sense, the 
reflootive form is very frequently adopted, in order to impart 
to a transitive verb an intransitive meaning ; as — brcl^en and 
bret;en, to turn; berfammeln and fid; bcrfammein, to 
assemble ; i^cfceit, to raise, and fid; ^ebctt, to rise ; cffneii and 
ft.d; offneu, to open ; dnbetn and fl4 dnbern, to change ; bev* 
brciten and fid; berbreitcn, to spread, &c. Examples: — !Der 
QBinb t;at fid; qebrcfit, the wind has changed. SBiv 
faficn, ble SBotte fpinnenb, in ben langcn 
wmx Bei bem SSater fi(^ bc8 CBolfeg betfammcUen, 

Sch.f we sisters sat spinning wool, during the long nights, 
when at my father’s house the chiefs of the people assembled. 

dnbert fid^ bie time changes. 3)ie SRad;ric^t 

l^at fid; berSreitet, the news has spread. 

a i. The reflective form is often used for the passive, if 
ject from whom the activity proceeds is not expressed. 
For example: — (S6 tnitb fid; Balb entfd;eiben, it will soon 
be decided. ^8 fid;, it is understood. 3u fur jet 

3eit nm^ fidB 33icleS auffidren, G., in a short time many 
things must be cleared up. SBilb n)irb fid^ unter ben 

uBrigen 0ad;eu finben, /SbA.jthe portrait will be found among 
the other things. 2)u iriTfl niir nteineu ©lauBen nlc^t erfd^ut* 
tern, ber auf bie tieffte ffiiffenfd;aft fid; Baut, Sch., thou wilt 
not shake my faith, which is founded on the deepest science. 
The reflective form cannot bo employed if the active subject 
is expressed; (Sa tbirb bou ben 9flid;tern entfe^ieben 
ttjetben, it will be decided by the judges. ttmtbe bon 
,Jtcincm ber flan ben, it was understood by nobody. ®er 
6d;Kif[et ifi bon eincm (SdBulfnaBen gefunben njorben, the 
key has been found by a school-boy. 
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Reflective expressions similar to the above often occur with 
the auxiliary verb of mood laffen, to let, to allow. Examples : — 
dQ la^t fic^ be^reifen, it can easily be conceived. 

(i'S Id^t fidb nlcS^t Betueifeu, it cannot be proved. 93om 
fluent 5pott Id^t gemdcbUci^ ratl^en, ScL, it is easy to 

give advice from the safe port. 


§ 301. A considerable number of verbs are only used in 
the reflective form, especially the following : — 

flcb an[d)if!en, to prepare, make arrangements, 
bebanfen, to render thanks, 
bccifern, to exert one's self. 


bcfleif]cn, 

bcfleijjiQcn, 


^to apj)ly one’s self. 

be^eben, to betake one’s self. 

begniigen, to be contented. 

bel^clfcn, to make shift with. 

bclaufcit, to amount. 

bemdd)tigeu^ to take possession of. 

befinnen, to recollect. 

befireben, to endeavour. 

betrevbcn, to sue, apply for. 

entfcblie^en, to resolve, make up one’s mind. 

entjlnncn, to recall to one’s mind. 

erbariucn^ to take pity. 

evbreiften, to dare. 

erciferth fo get into a ])assion. 

eteigneu, to come to pass, to happen. 

ctgcbeu, to surrender. 

cr^oleit, to recover one’s self. 

erfdlteii, to catch cold. 

erful}nen, to make bold, to dare. 

freuen, to rejoice. 

gebulben, have patience. 

grdmen; to grieve. 

f^dincu, to be ashamed. 

fd)Idugeln, to wind, meander. 

fcl^nen, to long. 

umfet)en, to look about. 

untcrftel^cn, to dare. 

berirren, to lose one’s way. 
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tjerlic^ctt, to fall in love, 
ijerfunbigen, to sin a,gainst. 
u J^ettrunbern, to be amazed. 

// botfel^en, to take care, be on one’s guard. 

•t tvibevfe^en, to resist, 
irunbcrn, to wonder. 

Note. 

Many verbs assume an entirely different meaning when used in the 
reflective form ; e. g. — tierlaffcn, to quit, fic^ vcriaffeit, to rely ; \)crgc!^cn, to 
pass away, fic(> i-'cigcl^cn, to go wrong, commit an offence ; verflcflcn, to 
displace, fui^ 'oeiileUcn, to dissemble ; auffiibrcn, to erect, perform (a play), 
fid? auffiil^rcn, to conduct one’s self ; fugcn, to join, fic^ fiigcn, to happen, or 
to accommodate one’s self; jutragen, to carry to, fic!() jutragen, to occur, 
and many otliers. Such peculiarities, however, must be learned from 
observation and from the dictionary. 


EXERCISE LIV. 

Has the wind changed?^ The senate assembles in^ the 
town-hall.^ The earth moves round its own axis.^ The 
door opens. The times have changed.'’ The weather is 
going to (say, will) change. The rumour® has spread. The 
scene 7 changes.® The wind has fallen.® Not a leaf moves. 
The matter^® has at last^^ been decided. By whom will the 
matter be decided ? All will be cleared up in time.^^ Has 
the letter been found? The item^® will be found in the 
accoulTf.*'* The purse has been found by a stranger. It 
could not be proved. It cannot be exj)ected that you should 
make such a sacrifice.'® Music was heard in the distance.'® 
My uneasiness'® cannot be described.^® We are making 
arrangements for a long journey. Have you rendered 
thanks to him The expenses^® amount to^^ two thousand 
dollars. I could not recollect where I had seen him. He 

* To change, here fcvc^^cn. * In, auf. * Town-hall, Stat^t^auS. * Axis, 
* To change, here and in the following sentence fltibcrn. 

• Rumour, ®cruc!(?t. 5 Scene, ®ccnc. ® To change, here locrftttbern. 

• To fall, fic(? Icgen. Matter, ®aci(?c. At last, cnbttd[i. In time, 

mit ber 3cit. Item, “ Account, 91cc!(?tt«ng. “ That you should 

make, bafi @ic . . . btingen fofltcn. Sacrifice, Dpfer. To be heard, 
*ru?> wrncl^mcit laficn. Distance, i5cme. Uneasiness, Unrubc. Tq 
describe, For, gu. ^ To him, Bet ibm. Expenses, Jlojien. 

^ To, auf, with the accusative. 
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has applied for a situation®* in a counting-house.®® Have 
you made up your mind? Do not get into a passion. 
Where has it happened? Have you recovered from the 
fright ?®7 We rejoice at®® 3 ^our good fortune.®® I am not 
ashamed to confess*® my error.*^ She longs for*® her home.** 
Do not dare*^ to do that again.** Take care. I wonder at 
your ignorance.*® You are justly *7 wondering. 

For a situation, um etnc ©tcWc. Counting-house, Giom^tpir, n. 

Frigiit, iSdjvccfeu. At, u6cr, with the accusative. Good fortune, 
(Mliicf. To confess, t)cfenncn. EiTor, 3n'tI;Utti. For, nadfj. ** Home, 
■^cimat. To dare, fid) untcrflc’^cn. Again, nod() cinmat Ignorance, 
Unuiffenl^ett. Justly, tnit Stcd^t. 


XXX. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

§ 302. The name of Impersonal Verbs — that is^ of verbs 
denoting an action which is conceived without a distinct 
subject>~is properly applied to such verbs only as express 
phenomena of nature ; as, for example — eS tegnet, it rains ; 
eg fcbnelt, it snows ; eg it hails ; eg friert, it freezes ; 

eg tl^auet, it thaws ; eg it lightens ; eg bonnert^ it thunders ; 
eg tagt, it dawns ; eg bunfelt, it grows dark. 

Of a similar nature are phrases like the followings — eg if! 
Mt, it is cold ; eg ifi n?arni, it is warm ; eg ift T^eE, it is light ; 
eg U)irb bunfel, it grows dark, &c. ; and indications of time, 
as~eg ift fpdt, it is late ; eg ifi frul;, it is early ; eg ijt bier 
it is four o’clock, &c. 

§ 303. Some verbs which, in regard to signification, are 
not impersonal, assume an impersonal form, the active 
subject being expressed* in the form of an object — ^that is, by 
the accusative or dative. Most of such verbs denote physical 
or moral sensations. The English language presents an 
analogy in the phrases ‘methinks, methought, meseems.’ 
The following, among others, deserve notice : — 

tg l^ungcrt tnid^ (or l^imgert), I am hungry, 

// burftet ntieJ^, I am thirsty. 

44 ftUtt I feel cold. 
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e§ fr5flelt niicj), I feel chilly. 

// fc^Idfert mid^, I feel sleepy. 

// ijerlangt inirl;, I am anxious {e.g, to know). 

// geli'tftet tni(^, I desire, I list. 

// {ammert mid) (with the genitive), I pity. 

// fd^aubert mic^, I shudder. 

.bfinftnur(ormi^) 1 etMnka. 

// bnud)t mir (or micp)^ / 

// traumt niir, I dream. 

// efelt mir (oor etmaS), I am disgusted at a thing. 

// [d^minbelt mir, I feel giddy. 

// al)nt mir, I forebode. 

// fcl)maitt mir, my heart misgives me. 

// graiiet mir (i)or ctmag), I am afraid of something. 
// bangt tuir, I feel anxious or uneasy. 


Examples: — Oleid)t mir cinen ^5!ruuf SBaffer, benn mic?^ 
burftet, A>., hand mo a drink of water, for I am thirsty. 

i?erlangt mic^ fe^r, 0ie mieber in fe'^en, (r., I am very 
anxious to see you again. (5^8 bimMt fci)on, mid) fc^Idfcrt, 
Heine ^ it grows dark already, I feel sleepy. 30Md) gcUiflete 
nid)t nac^ bem t^euern /Sb7i., I should not desire the 

precious reward. 3d) barf if)m iiic^t cjeftet)cn, mag mir SBofeg 
fd)mant, Sch.^ I dare not confess to him what evil I forebode. 
SDMr fjranet bor ber ®btter SRcibc, Bch., I am afraid of the 
envy of the gods. 

**■* Notes. 

1. Phrases like the following are of a similar nature : — c3 tfl nur 

or mir ifl I feel well ; mir iff iit'ch I feel sick ; mir iji I feel 
hot, &c. The yerhs fcf}Iciv mangcln, gcbrcd()icn (with the preposition an), to 
Want, and fctiirfcn, 6raud(>cu (with the genitive), to need, may also be 
classed with the above. For example : — an SBaffer, water was 
wanting. (§$ mangett an (SJcIb, money is wanting. tebarf mir cincS 
2Bortc8, only one word is needed. 

2. The following verbs can be used only in' the third person, but in the 
plural as well as the singular: — gefd()cT}cn, to happen; gelingcn, gtiidfen, 
gcratl^cn, to succeed, to prosper ; miplingcn, mi^gliidcn, mipratr^cn, to succeed 
ill. For example : — gclang mir, I succeeded. @8 iji U;m nicS()t gegtiieft, 
he has not succeeded. 2luc^ mir ifl SlHcS gcrat^cn, ScL, I also have 
succeeded in eveiything. Sllle llntcruct;mungen finb i^m geglilcft, he has 
been prosperous in all undertakings, 3^aten fmb g4<^>e^>cn, deeds have 
*taken place. 

8. The impersonal phrase c8 giebt, there is, there are, French il y a, is 
of very frequent occumnee with the real subject in the accusative ca.se. 
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It expresses existence in an indefinite manner. For example: — gtefet 
93iic!(>cr, bic l»eim crjlen ®cift ju »erratl;cn fc^cinen, im (Sirunbe aber Icerer, 
chei'flili^Udfyer ^^aum finh, Jlegn&r^ there are books which at first sight 
seem to betray spirit, but which are, in reality, mere superficial froth. 
@3 gieit cbicre al8 ber ®aumcii bcrlangt, Kr.^ there are 

nobler fruits than those which the palate desires. SBaS gtebt c6 Ijkx'i 
what is the matter here ? An existence of a definite kind, on the other 
hand, is expressed by fctit; for example: — (ES tfl ctn ®ott, there is a God. 

3 finb jrtjci i8iid;cr, term ^cfitng 3t;tiett ctnpfe'^U, there are two books 
which I recommend you to read. 

§ 304. The ])assive voice of intransitive, and sometimes also 
of transitive verbs, is used impersonally when the activity is 
not conceived as proceeding from a definite subject. For 
example n)irb gelaufen, there is running (taking 
place). g initb in 35. piel gef^ielt, there is much gambling 
going on *at B. n^utbe bid babon gercbet, there was 
much talking about it. 2)a ibatb getangt imb gefungen, 
6r., there was dancing and singing (taking i)lacc). 

The reflective form is used impersonally under similar 
circumstances; e.^. — tan^t fic^ gut in biefem Simmer^ 
it is pleasant to dance in this room. reif’t fic^ fd^lec^t 
in bie[cni I&anbe, there is bad travelling in this country. 
SSon cum Sci^rt fc^rt nic^t immer niiebebASb/^ from 
journeys like yours one does not always return. 


EXERCISE LV. 

It lightens. It is going to (say, it will) freeze. It has been 
snowing for several bours.^ Is it cold 1 It is very hot.* 
It is growing dark. It is too early. Give me a glass o/ 
lemonade,'*^ for I am thirsty. I feel a little^ cold. I feel 
sleepy, it must be late. I forebode nothing good. Wine is 
wanting. Provisions^ were wanting. Only a few words are 
needed to set my mind at rest.® No large sum is needed. 
Will he succeed ? We have not succeeded. You succeed in 
everything. There are people who read merely ^ that they 
may not be obliged to think.® Is there a human being® 

' For several hours, met)ccrc <Stunbcn lang. * Hot, * Lemonade, 

Simoimbc. * A little, cin hjcntg. * Provisions, SSorrfltl;?. * To set my ^ 
mind at rest, urn mid; ju bctul^tgen. ^ Merely, blop. ® That they may 
not be obliged to think, bamit fie uidbt ju benfen htauc^cn. ® Being, 
SBefctt, n. 
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whose happiness is complete?^® There were better times. 
There is a man at^^ the door who wishes to speak to (say, 
with) yon. There is no bread in the house. There was little 
dancing, but much singing and playing. We came into a 
room where gambling was going on. In London there is 
much stealing going on. There was no further talking 
about it. It is pleasant to drive in this carriage. It is 
pleasant to travel by railway.^® 

Complete, toUfommcn. “ At, an. To wish, )i3Uttfc!()cn. ” To gamble, 
ftjtclcn. “ No further, nld()t toeitcr. “ To drive, fal^rcn. By railway, 
auf ter (Slfcnbal^n. 


XXXL 

THE TENSES. 

§ 305. Every verb has three absolute and three relatim 
tenses; absolute tenses being those which represent a state 
or action as absolutely present, past, or future, that is, with 
regard to the present of the person speaking — Present, 
Perfect, Future ; and relative tenses being those which repre» 
sent a state or action as relatively present, past, or future, 
that is, in reference to some other occurrence — Imperfect, 
Pluperfect, Future Perfect. 

§ 300; The present expresses that which is going on at the 
time we are speaking — ic^ fd^reiBe, I write ; fin §aug ttJtrb 
gcBaut, a house is being built. The German language has 
but this one form for the present, which expresses also the 
English ‘I am writing,’ and ‘I do write.’ In the same 
manner the imperfect fd^ricB answers to ‘ I was writing,’ 
and * I did write,’ as well as to ^ I wrote,’ and the perfect 
i(^ ^abe gefebtieben, to ‘ I have written,* and ‘ I have been 
writing ;’ and so on in every tense. 

The present is also employed to express that which always 
is or happens; J^eben gcl^t bem 5^obe entgegen, ^ 

life advances towards death. 

Notes. 

1. The present tense is frequently used for the imperfect, when a 
narrative is to be rendered more lively and impressive, past events being 
repmsented as occurring in the presence of the hearer or reader. 
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2. The present is also sometimes , used instead of the future, when a 
future event is to be conceived as one which is sure to take place, or when 
the time of the action is pointed out in some other way; e.g. — (Bi fommt 
tic 3fit, -B.y the hour cometh. JDtefeu ??rc»ct beflraf tch, mcin foCt tS laugc 
getenten, G., I shall (to a certainty) punish this offence ; it shall be long 
remembered. liegt in giitcr «§anb, gch)t[fcnt)aft njirb c3 ju feiner Beit 
gUriid gegcBen, Sch.^ it lies in good hands, it will in due time be returned 
conscientiously. 3u njcnig 9lngcublt(fcu ftcl;t fic vor cud;, Sch.^ in a few 
moments she will stand in your presence. 

§ 307. The perfect denotes past time absolutely, or, in 
other words, it represents an event simply as com])letcd in 
regard to the present of the speaker — id) l)a'6e gcfd)rlchen, 
I have written; cirt ift gefcaut n^orben^ a house* has 

been built. But often it denotes more })articularly the 
reality of a completed fact; e.y . — SDtein i^cben lang 

SBogeti {iet)anbl^abt, Sch.^ all my life long I havo 
handled the how. ^ie 0licl)ter t;aben il^r ©d)iilbig 

euc^, Sch.^ the judges have pronounced their 
‘Guilty* over you, llm neun U()v ift er g eft or ben, JSch.^ he 
died at nine o’clock. 3 ft mein UrtXjeil gefdUt? (Sg ift 
gcfallt, /SbA., is my sentence pronounced ? It is pronounced. 
(See § 104.) In the latter sense the perfect is sometimes 
used even for the future perfect ; e. g . — in 
^timmen forbern; gemM;r’ and; biefeg, unb ber l^eiit’ge ^ag l^at 
©nglanb6 S©ol)t auf immerbar ge grim bet, aScA., it is one victim 
which all voices demand ; grant also this, and the present 
day has will have) for over established England's* weal. 
But the perfect in German is not used in historical narrative, 
like the perfect in Latin and the aorist in Greek. 

§ 308, The future denotes a condition or action which is 
to take place at a ftituro time in general, or at a particular 
moment in future time — ici^ merbe fc^reibcn, I shall write ; 
icb met be morgen fcf;reiben, I shall write to-morrow; ein 
«§aug mirb gehaut merben, a house will be built. 

Note*. • 

1. The periphrastic forms, ‘ I am going to writ3,’ ‘ I was going to 
write,’ denote near futurity, and arc expressed by means of the auxiliary 
verb of mood luotten, with the infinitive, or by the phrase im SScgviff fdn, 
with the supine; as— td(> ttid (or hjofftc) f(^rci6cn; Hn (or ttjar) im 
^egtiff ju f^tciben. Sometimes the adverb c&cn, just, is joined to these 
phrases, for the sake of perspicuity. 

2. The future, as w^ell as the future perfect, often indicates the 

Q 
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probability of tb.e predicated action, represented as present in the former 
case, and as past in the latter. The adverbs t>oA) or are sometimes 
added, to bring out the sense more clearly. For example; — Sdf; 
3cmant) fommcn; c3 inirt ter S35trf^ fctti, ScL^ I hear somebody coming; 
it is probably the landlord. Sbr Jucrtct (tect) nid;t ^crlangcn, id; 
mctncn ©it (ncci()cn fofl, G., you probably (or surely) do not desire me to bretilc 
my oath. tuivt luaS ^inbreS njcl;l bcbcutct l;a’bcn, iSch.y it probably 
meant something else, 

§ 309. The imperfect denotes an action which is past to 
the speaker, hut not completed in reference to another action 
performed at the same time — fd^rieB einen 93rief; al0 
ineitt ffreunb ciiitrat^ I wrote or was writing a letter, as my 
friehd entered; ba§»§au§ iuurbe gebant, al§ ein Seuer aubs 
brad^/ the house was building, when a fire broke out. The 
imperfect is especially employed as the historical tense, 
because in historical narration past events are placed in 
relation to one another. 

The imperfect is also used when a past event is represented 
as one of long duration, or as a custom ; e. g . — 3cb 
ba§ idb bie ‘&offnung na^rte, jniei eble 0lationen bmimn, 
JSch.f I confess that I entertained the hope of uniting two 
noble nations. 3n ber freten S^atur lebten bie @rie(bett beS 
grbfitcn XijtW ini'^elcg bal;in^ Jacobs, the Greeks passed 
the greatest part of the year without care out of doors. 

§ 310. The pluperfect denotes an occurrence not only past 
to th^*5peaker, but finished and past in reference to another 
occurrence likewise represented as past to the speaker — id^ 
l^atte ben 33vicf gcfd;ricben, ate mein 5?teunb eintrat, I had 
written the letter, as my friend entered ; ba0 ‘§au^ n?ar 
gebaut merbetb bag Scuer aitebrad), the house had boon 
built, before the fire broke out. 

§ 311. The future perfect denotes an event which is future 
to the speaker, but is conceived as finished in relation to 
another event likewise conceived as future to the speaker — 
idb luerbe bcu SSrief gefebtieben b^iben, mein greuub 
temmt, I shall have written the letter, before my friend 
comes ; bag ^&aug mirb gebaiit morben fein, el;e bev Sinter 
beginnt, the house will be, or will have been, built before the 
winter sets in. 
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EXEECISE LVL 

The gardener is pruning^ the trees* The work is now 
being printed.^ The sun rises in the east. I shall set out 
to-inorrow for Lisbon.'^ After a few months I shall go to 
France. In a few minutes I shall be (say, arn) back again.^ 
Ask him only, 1 am convinced*'' he will do (say, does) it. 
The doctor has not come, he is (say, will be) probably® from 
home.7 I have not seen the Cologne cathedral,® but I have 
been in St Peter’s^ at Rome.^® Who has won the great 
prize When will the prisoner^^ bo set at liberty * He 
has already been set at liberty. The verdict is pro- 
nounced.^^ - Thy desk^® is broken open.^7 Schiller died at 
Weimar. The university of Berlin was founded^® in the 
year 1810 by Frederick William the Third. The old Ger- 
mans lived in forests.^® I am going to accompany^® a friend 
to the railway-station.^^ I was just going to send^^ for you. 
We were preparing^® for the journey, when^^ we received 
the news^^ of the sudden^® death of a near relation.^^ The 
sun had risen, before*-^® we reached^® the top®® of the mountain. 
I shall have left®^ London, before you get®® there.®® The 
repairs®^ will have been completed,®® before the winter 
begins. 

^ To prune, bcfdjjnckcn. ® To print, bruefen. * For Lisbon, na(J;Tiffaton. 
* Back again, trieber * Convinced, ubcvjcugt. ® Probably, 

From borne, ticrvcif’t. ® Cologne cathedral, .Joiner 3)om, m. (See § 170.) 
® St Peter’s, bic 0t. (pronounce ©anct) Koine, 

” Prize, £do 0. Prisoner, (JJcfanvjcnc. To set at liberty, tii 
fc|en. ** Verdict, n. ** To pronounce, fnden. Desk, ^BuU. 

To break open, aufbvcdfjen. To found, fliften. ** Forest, Satb. To 
accompany, kglcitcn. Railway-station, To send for, T)olen 

laffen. To prepare, fidji anfd;i(fcn, witli the preposition ju. When, 
<il8. ^ The news of . . ., bic SKad^ric^t m\ ... Sudden, Ipleblic^. 

Relation, SBcrniaubtc. Before, cbc. "**To reach, crrcidicii. ^^Top, 
(^ibfcl. 31 1*0 leave, ttcrlaffcn. To get, anfommen. 33 There, bert. 

Repair, 3?ebntatur. 36 Xo complete, bccnligcn. 
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THE MOODS. 

§ 312. The manner in which a state or action is conceived 
—namely, as real, or possible, or assumed, or necessary — is 
indicated by certain forms of the verb, called the Moods^ 
which are four in number, and by auxiliary verbs, commonly 
termed the Auxiliary Verbs of Mood, 

^313. The Indicative Mood is used to assert a real fact, 
citner affirmatively or negatively; e.g, — ®r l^at t)a§ Sets' 
brec^cn beganejen, he has committed the crime. 3d) betftel^e 
@ie I do not understand you. It is also employed to 
put a question in a direct manner — §at er i)a0 SSerbredben 
begangen? has he committed the crime? SSetftc^en @ie 
mic^ nid^t? do you not understand me ? 

Note. 

The indicative is sometimes used instead of the imperative, in order to 
make a command emphatic by representing it as already obeyed ; e, g . — 
JDu trlttll oor, Sch^ step thou forward. 3i;r fc^imcigt, bi3 man end; 
auftuft, 8ch.^ be silent, until you are called upon. 

§ 314. The Conjunctive expresses the mere possibility of a 
fact. It is used in principal as well as dependent clauses, 
but cuj'/ecially in the latter ; namely — 

1, In clauses containing an assertion or question of a 
person spoken of, which is quoted by the speaker — 3)?an 
fagt, baf ber »^6ntg tobt fei, it is said that the king is dead. 
®tfd)rieb luir, ba^ cr fid; urn cine ©tcHe betrovben t;abe, he 
wrote me that he had applied for a situation. @in fflJeifer 
trarb gefragt, iranmi i^u @ott alfo gefegnet ^abc, Hcrde^\ 
a wise man was asked, why God had thus blessed him. 
In clauses of this kind the verb is in the conjunctive of the 
present, or perfect, or future tense, according as the present, 
or perfect, or fhture would be used, if the quotation were 
made in a direct way. But if the verb of the principal 
clause is in the imperfect or pluperfect, the dependent clause 
containing the quotation has sometimes the conditional 
instead of the conjunctive; c.^.— ®r fagte, ba^ cr flcl^ urn 
elne ^tcllc bcirorben he said that he had applied for a 
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sHaation, The conjunction ba§, which introduces an indirect 
quotation, is very often omitted ; in such cases the dependent 
clause assumes the form of a direct principal one ; as — 
fagt mix ic^ fci i|r Seinb, Sch., she always tells me that 
I am her enemy. 

Note. 

An indirect quotation is expressed by the indicative mood, when the 
assertion which it contains is considered as a real fact by the person 
making the statement — S'r fd&jl t;at gefagt, baji er igcfcl^lt l)at, he himself 
has said that he has done wrong. Hence the indicative often occurs after 
the verbs iniffcu, to know ; fc(;cn, to see ; cvfcnncn, to perceive ; tefennen, 
gcfichen, to confess ; hemetfen, to prove, and others of a similar signification. 
For example; — @i‘ ntci)}, bap fein ^ehen in @cfat;r ifl, he knows th;^t his 
life is in danger. fcT^ct, njic mein iJlanic gcmipt)rauc!(jt inirb. Sch.^ you 
see how my name is abused. 

2. In clauses containing a wish, request, hope, appre- 

hension, permission, advice, <fec., the conjunctive is employed 
wiien the realisation of the wish, request, &c., is conceived as 
possible— bu, ba§ qleid; boU^octeu tuerbe? Sch,, dost 
thou wish that it bo executed immediately ? 3d; bittc, 

baji eS treu boh^oqen luerbe, 1 request that it be faithfully 
executed. 2Bir ^offen, ba^ baS Unternel;mcn qelingen njcrbc, 
we ho])e that the undertaking will succeed. 3d; fei, qetrdl^rt 
mir bie SBitte, in enrenx SBunbe ber britte, Sch.^ let me be, grant 
me the request, the third in your bond of friendship. @ott 
rette feine 0eele bor iBerjtreiflmtg ! Sch., may God save his 
soul from despair ! If the verb in the leading clausefStands 
in the imperfect or pluperfect, the verb in the dependent 
clause is sometimes put in the conditional ; e.g. — fiirc^tcte, 
ba^ bie 0flaben fid; geqcn il)n berbdnben, or berbinben 
10 lit ben, he feared, lest the slaves should conspire against 
him. 

3. The conjunctive is used in clauses expressing a purpose ; 

Sic^e Bid, bafi bn ben treffeft, Sch., take a good 
aim, that you may hit the apple, llnb S^iemanb iff, ber i^n 
bot UnqUmbf fcbii|e, Sch., and there is no one to protect him 
from injustice. The conditional is used, hov^ever, if the verb 
of the leading clause is in the imperfect or pluperfect — 
eilte, baniit er gu reciter anfdme, he hastened, that he 
might arrive in proper time, 

§ 316. The Conditional Mood expresses a state or action, 
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the reality of which is merely assumed. It occurs, like 
the conjunctive, both in principal and dependent clauses, 
especially — 

1. In clauses stating a condition or supposition which is 
contrary to reality, and likewise in clauses containing the 
inference or conclusion drawn from such a condition. For 
example: — 2Benn er gefpart Incite, (fc) rrare er ie^t etn reic^er 

if he had saved, (then) he would now be a rich man 
(but in reality he did not save, and in consequence ho is not 
a rich man). ®cnn id) geirefen ujate, (fo) ujdre 

gu geHieben, if I had been imwell, I should have stayed 
at home. The inference can also be expressed by the con- 
ditional of the two future tenses — ^enn er gefpart l^dtte, fo 
loiirbe er ein rei(^er fein. ffienn ic^ umrol^l getoefen 
icdre, fo tt?urbc id) gu gcHicbcu fein. Bometimes the 
condition is understood or contracted with the inference ; 
e.g, — 3c^ l)dtte anbevS get)anbe(t, I should have acted differ- 
ently (namely, if it had been my case). 3d) l^dtte an feiner 
©tefte anber6 gct)anbe(t, in his place (or, if I had been in his 
place) I should have acted differently. Or the condition 
may be stated in the form of an adversative clause — 3d) 
l^dttc Idngji: erfal^ren fbnncn, locr ber frembe '§crr ift; aber id) 
mag nicf)t, Lessing^ I could long ago have learned who the 
strange gentleman is (namely, if I had chosen) ; but I do 
not wish it. 

Note. 

When a condition is stated without any regard as to whether it has 
been, or is likely to be, realised, it must be expressed by the indicative 
mood; e.g . — IfiScnit Svanfreit^ mcinen iBuub vcrlangt, imifi c8 aucl(j ineine 
©urge mit inir tl;citen, Sch.^ if France desires my alliance, she must also 
participate in my care. 2Bcnn i^c jiifrictcn feife, fo iff tag SBcrf •oollfommcii, 
(r., if you are satisfied, then is my work perfect. When a condition 
involves the possibility of its fulfilment, it is also expressed by the indi- 
cative (often attended by the adverb chva; perhaps), or by the auxiliary 
verbfonen; e.g . — ihcun cr (cUra) fr^gh or fragen folUc, if he should 
ask. The conjunctive is used, however, if a condition he introduced by 
the phrase eg fet tenn or simply by the adverb tcnn (in a direct con- 
struction) ; e.g . — Sdj laffe ixci) ni^t, bu fegneft mic^ bcnn(oregfcibcnn 
ba^ bu mid; fcgncfl), I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. But 
this mode of expression occurs very seldom. 

2. In concessive clauses, the conditional is used only when 
the concession implies a merely assumed reahty — SCBenn bet 
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2lrjt aucf) ciefounnen mdre, fo l^citte er boct) nicl)t t;elfeu fomten, 
although the physician had come, yet he could not have 
helped (but he did not come). Concessive clauses have 
generally the indicative mood; as — Dbgleic^ er fvanf ift, 
gcl)t ev bod) ta^Iic^ au0, although he is ill, yet he goes out 
daily. But sometimes concession is expressed by the con- 
junctive, or by the auxiliary verb niogcn ; as in — tnih bid) 
retten, fofl:’ e§ taufenb !2eben, Sch., I will save thee, should it 
cost a thousand lives. ber (Srfolg fei or fein mag, 

whatever be the result. 

3. In optative clauses, the conditional implies that a wish 

is supposed to be, or to have been, realised, while in reality 
it is or was not; e .^. — D ic^ nie gelcbt, urn bag ju 

ft^auen ! Sch,^ 0 that I had never lived to see this ! 3d) 

loollt’, bie 3}hittcr !dm’ nad) ^aug! G., I wish my mother 
would come home I The intensity of such a wish is 
strengthened by the adverb bo^; e,g. — !^dg’ id) bcc^ in 
bcincr (Site, mein gehebteg ^atcrlanb! TV, Muller^ 0 that I 
lay in thy earth, my beloved fatherland I 

4. In adverbial clauses containing a comparison, and 
comnjencing with alg ob, or alg menn, the conditional is 
used when the clause expresses an assumed fact, but the 
conjunctive when the fact is conceived as possible. For 
exam])le ^£)un ®ie, a(g menu 0ie p ung gc^evten, Thiimr 
mcl, do as if you were one of ourselves, ^g fam mir bor, 
alg eb ciu eijrmuitigei: ®rcig bor mein ^ager tvdte, Mngcl, it 
seemed to me, as if a venerable old man stepped to my 
couch, ^r fle^t aug, alg cb er fran! fei, ho looks as if he 
were ill. 

§ 316. The Imperative derives its name from its chief 
function — namely, that of expressing a command — ^but it is 
also employed to express a request, exhortation, or encourage- 
ment. It has a particular form only for the second person 
of the singular and plural: — ^omm, folge mir, come 
(thou), follow (thou) me. Saffe take (thou) courage. 

©Vreebt, speak (ye). SSergeil)!, pardon (ye). The pro- 
noun of the second person is commonly omitted, except 
when, for the sake of contrast, the person to whom the 
command is directed must be made emphatic; e.g . — fieb’ 
njobl, unb meil id^ frm bin, fubre bu mit flugem ©inn bag 
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QRegiment be§ *§aufe§, Sch.^ farewell, and, whilst I am absent, 
lead thou with prudence the management of the house, 
©orgt ll^r fur euc^, uielne^ 51mtS (Ift), Sch.^ 

mind you your own business, I do what is my duty. The 
forms of the third person singular and the first and third 
persons plural arc the same as in the conjunctive present, 
but in the inverted arrangement, the verb taking the first 
place; as — er jlcb, sit down. QSermcngen trir nid^t 
jrrei ganj unrereintjare ®ef(^dfte, Sch.^ let us not mix up two 
quite irreconcilable affairs. @ie fare (you) 

well. When the speaker includes himself in the exhortation, 
the auxiliary verb of mood laffcn is generally employed, 
instead of the first person plural; as — un6 gel^en, or 
la^t un^ 9el)en, or laffen ©ie ung let us go. 

Note. 

The German language often makes use of elliptical sentences, to impart 
to a command or exhortation a greater emphasis b/ the shortness with 
which it is expressed. For example: — ijvifc^ an bic 2lrt>eit, 2UtcvI Sch., 
quick to the work, old man! 3ut*u(f I bn vcttcft ben i^i'cunb nid()t nicl;r, 
Sch.j back! thou savest the friend no more. Dcjfnct bic ®affel 
Sch., clear the road! make way! The past participle is frequently 
employed in the same manner — iUid;t getrauert! mourn not! Sort! 
fcinc Beit neiTorcn! away! lose no time! 5nfci(), .ftnmcvaben, ben 9iablJcn 
gcjdumt! Sch., quick, comrades, bridle the steed! The use of the 
indicative instead of the imperative, for the sake of emphasis, has been 
noticed in § 813, note. 


EXERCISE LVII. 

Caesar has been in Britain.^ He does not act with 
caution.^ Are you content ? They say (say, one says) that 
the king has arrived. The gardener says that the tree is in 
blossom.^ Do you doubt that he is right?* He alleges® 
that he has not been acquainted with the facts.® She has 
told us that her brother has inherited^ a large fortune.® The 
ancients^ were of [the] opinion that’ the earth formed^® the 
centre of our system.^^ I was asked in which year I was 
bom. We exercise^® here the holy right of hospitality^* 

' Britain, SSritannlcn. * Caution, SBorfu^t. ® To be in blossom, blu'^etu 
4 To be right, 9le(3|>t l^abcn. * To allege, ttorgeben. ® Fact, 

' '> To inherit, cvbcn. ® Fortune, aScrmbgen, n. * The ancients, bic Sliten. 

To form, bilbeiu Centre, 3)httctpuntt, System, n. Xo 

exercise, auSiibcn. Bight of hospitality, @afirec[>t. 
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towards every one, without asking who he is and why he 
comes. Elizabeth perceiyed^® that her father was unhappy, 
Charles the Fifth knew perfectly that [the] commerce 
is the strength of [the] nations.^^ Confess that I am 
happy. I am convinced that he is my friend. Be it 
you wish. (May) God bless your efforts.^^ I wish that the 
child may soon recover Pray‘^7 to God that he may assist^® 
you. Would that our benefactor^^ were still alive 0 
that 1 had never seen him ! You must take care^^ of your- 
self, that you may soon recover again. He disengaged 
himself ft’om all business,^ that his health might be re-estab- 
lished.^'^ The boy would learn more, if he were industrious 
We could do much, if we acted in concert.^^ Were f not 
Alexander, [then] I would like^ to be Diogenes. In her 
situation I should not have done it. If we set'^^ about it in 
earnest,^® [then] the matter^® will succeed. If thou dost right, 
[then] thou needst fear no enemy. If he asks (or, should ask), 
[then] communicate^^ to him my intention.^^ Although 
he had a thousand lives, yet'^^ he could not save them. I do 
not believe a liar^® (say, I believe no liar), although he 
speaks the truth. Do as if you were at homo. He acts as if 
he wore out of his scnscs.^7 came to meet^® the stranger 
and greeted^ him with a frankness,^® as if they had known 
and loved him for years.^^ He looks, as if he had no good 
conscience.^'^ Coachman, drive on.^^ Say not all that^ 

“ Without asking, ol^nc ju fvagen. ** To perceive, fetjen. To know, 
ertennen. Perfectly, \)oatoinmen. Commerce, >§ant)ct. Strength, 
©t&rtc. ^ Nation, S^htiou. ** To confess, geftd;cn. Convinced, liter* 
jcugt. As, njic. ** Effort, SScmiil^img. To recover, genefen. To 
pray to, bitten. ** To assist, hciftc^icn, with the dative. Benefactor, 
3Bol)tt^tcr. Alive, am i'eteu. To talte care of one’s self, fidl) in 5ld;t 
ncl;men. To disengage one’s self, li?gmad[)cn. Business, pi. 

** To re-estahlisli, mietcrljerficUcn. ** In concert, cimniitlpg. Then I 
would like to be Diogenes, fo moci(?tc id{> 3)iogcne8 fein. In her 
situation, an ihrer <Stclfe. To set about it, baju greifen. In earnest, 
ftnftlui^i. Matter, ®a(J;e. '** Then thou needst fear . . . , fo traiid^ft 

tu ... ju fiivdjtcrt. To communicate, mittl;cilen.^ Intention, ^Boc* 
l^abctt, n. ^ Although, menu . . . aii(i(?. Yet he ’could not save them, 
fo toiirte cr fte tod) nici^t retten fonnen. Liar, Siigner. Use the dative. 

Out of his senses, Mon @inncn. To come to meet, ciUgcgcutommen, 
with the dative. *9 To greet, hcgrflflen. Frankness, Offenl^eit. For 
years, Sa^rc lang. fo look, au«fel^ctt. ^3' Conscience, @ert)iffen, n. 

Coachman, Jtutfc!()cr. ^^To drive on, gufaf;rcn, ^‘^Tliat, iraS, 
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thou knowest, hut know always what thou sayest. Children, 
attentive.®^ Fare (say, live) well. Good night, sleep 
well. Let us stand up. Go (say, thou goest) directly.^® 

Use the second person plural. Attentive, auftncrffam. Directly, 


XXXIII. 

USE OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS OP MOOD. 

§ :^17. The auxiliary verbs of mood are used to express 
relations of possibility and necessity. They are seven in 
number; namely — f on neu, butfen, nffiffcn, foUcn/ 

YroUen, laffen. They are joined to the infinitive of verbs ; 
but sometimes an infinitive must be understood, as in — ^er 
fann baS? who can (do) that? (Soft tx in’S ©efdngni^? 
shall he (go) to prison ? 0ie ntuffeu uf cr biefen they 
must (pass) over this place. SKag toifi cr? what does he 
wish (to have) ? 

1. .^onnen, can, to be able, expresses a natural possibility— 
that is, an ability by nature — bet 33ogel faun fliegen, the 
bird can fly. 

2. SDurfen, dare, to be permitted, expresses a moral possi- 
bility— ithat is, liberty or permission by law or by the will of 
another person — Sebermann barf ^[Baffen tragen, everybody is 
permitted to bear arms. 3d; barf nid;t auSget;en^ I dare not, 
or am not permitted to, go out. 

3. !fllogcn, may, to like, also denotes a moral possibility, 
but differs from biirfen in this, that it rejiresents the possi- 
bility as depending on the will either of the speaker or of 
the subject — 0ie mogen ben SSrief lefcn, you may (I allow 
you to) read the letter. 3d; mag ben 23rief nid;t lefen, I do 
not like to read the letter. In the latter case, the adverb 
gern is sometimes joined to m5gen, as in — 3d; mag nid()t gern 
ftagen, I do not like to ask. In affirmative sentences, gem is 
often used without mogen, as in — 3c^ lefe gern, I like to read. 


Besides these fundamentaf significations, Wnnen, tnogeit, and ttirfen (the 
last, however, in the conditional only) express a supposed possibility— 
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that is, a supposition on the part of the speaker — (^c fann 
gcffen t;a6en, he may (perhaps) have forgotten it. 5l(Ic8 fonntc 
nur fatfc^eS 0))iel fcin, Sth.y all may be in the end only false play. (St 
mag ein 6ram' aii'anii fcirt he may be an honest man. ni o c|i t c ju 
uticn'cfccn fein, it might be a difficult matter to persuade mo. 3c^t tutftc 
cS ju [V^t fttn, now it would probably be too late. The condition^ (fonntc, 
mod;tc, buvftc) is here es|^cially employed, if a person wishes to state his 
opinion modestly and with hesitation. 

4. must, to be obliged, denotes a natural as well 

as moral necessity — that is, a necessity which is founded 
upon a natural or moral law — muf? fter'Ben, man 
must die. ,^inber miiffcn i|)rm Qlcltern gel;ord;en, children 
must obey their parents. • 

When the moral necessity is negatived, braud^en, to need, 
is commonly used instead of muffen; braudjen, however, is 
not, like the real auxiliary verbs of mood, joined to the mere 
infinitive of verbs, but to the supine ; e,^. — dx braud}t ntd^t 
arBeiten, he need not work. 

5. (Soften, shall, I am to ... , expresses a moral necessity 
enforced by the will or command of another person — 
foil ft get)orcBen, thou shalt obey, dv foil fogletcB fommen, 
he is to come directly. The conditional is used in the sense 
of the English ‘ought’ — ‘^lud) biefeg £c|te foil ten Wix Oer* 
fudjen, Sch., we ought to try also this last resource. dx^aiH 
flcB Oertt}eibigen fotlen, he ought to have defended himself. 

6. QBoden, to will, to wish, to want, denotes a moral 

necessity which depends on the will of the subject— loill 
fogleid^ gel^en, I will go directly, uBt fid), ein 

SHteifter toerben loill, Sch., he practises early, who wishes to 
become a master. It is also used for the English ‘1 am 
going to ... ’ (See § 308, note 1.) 

Note. 

The last-meutioned three auxiliary verbs are also used to express a 
merely supposed or asserted ‘ necessity. aUuffen, in particular, denotes an 
assertion proceeding from the judgment of the speaker — (^v nuijj fraiif 
fcin, he must be ill (judging from circumstances) ; fehen denotes an 
assertion of another person, in English * they sayf ‘ it is said,’ in Latin 
dicitwr — @r foU front fcin, ho is said to bo ill; inoUen denotes an assertion 
of the subject, in English ‘he says, or pretends’ — @r hjiU tief; gcfel^en 
i^aben, he says (or pretends) he has seen, thee. 

7. Saffen indicates either possibility or necessity. In the 
former sense, it answers to the English ‘ to let, allow, permit, 
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suffer as— SJaffen @lc mi^ wiffen, let me know. @r Id^t 
fid) 'BetrCigeTt, lie suffers himself to be cheated. In the latter 
sense, it answers to the English ^ to order, command, cause, 
make, get;’ as — (Sr He^ bie Od^fcn auS bem ^fluge fpannen, 
Sch.^ he ordered the oxen to be taken from the plough. 3d) 
laffe cin bauen, I get a house built. 3(^^ ^abe mid; 
einfcbreiBm laffe n, I have caused my name to be enrolled. 

§ ?18. Relations of possibility and necessity are expressed 
also by the auxiliary verbs of tense feln and Ijaben^ when 
joined to the supine of verbs. For example: — 3(^ bin 
tabeln, I am to be blamed, luar iiicbt gu ertragen, it 
was ifbt to be endured. »^eiu Dbem trar in bet gan^en 93ers 
fammlung gn l)5ren, no breath was to be heard in the 
whole assembly, 3cb ^)abe nod) dnige <Sdten ju fc^reiben, 
I have still a few pages to write. 5Bon il^reni ©ol^ne l;atte 
bie tonight bon ©^ottlanb fdne ‘§ulfe ju er mar ten, 
her son the queen of Scotland had no help to expect. In a 
few phrases, the verb fiel^en with the supine is sometimes 
used instead of fdn; a.g , — (50 ftel;t 311 ermarten, it maybe 
expected. (50 ftel;t |)offen, it is to be hoped. ©0 ftanb 

furebten, it was to be feared. ^0 ftct;t nid)t ju dnbern, it 
cannot be changed. 

Not®. 

From the supine in this particular signification (^u ertragen, to be 
endured) the modem language has, by adding b to it, formed a participle 
gerundive ertvagenb), which has the same force as the Latin gerundive 
in -ndus^ as tolerandus; for it denotes something which requires or 
deserves to be done. However, it is only used in the attributive connec- 
tion with a substantive, and is declined like an adjective. For example : — 
(^in 311 bcrbcffcrnber ^cl;Icr,, an error which requires to be corrected; 
eine nid()t ju ertragenbe a heat which is not to be endured; ctii 
nac![>3U<il^mcnbcS aSeifpict, an example which deserves to be imitated. 


EXERCISE LVIII. 

No room^ was able to hold^ so numerous^ an assembly 
(say, a so numerous assembly). One cannot know every- 
thing. I cried as loud as I could. A small spark can 
‘ kindle^ a great fire. The merchant has not been able to 

^Room, Stmmet. ^Xo hold, fajfen. ja'^Itetc^. *To 

kindle, anjunben. 
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satisfy® his creditors.® No person is permitted to pass^ this 
way. May I read (that is, am I permitted to read) what 
you have written ? I have not been permitted to go out for 
the last fortnight,^ and shall be obliged to keep^ the room 
for some days more.^^ You may break open^^ the letter. 
You may do it, if you can. Nobody likes to hear him. I 
like to enjoy the fresh air. It may perhaps be as you say. 
He may be a good marksman.^"^ lie may be about tw^enty 
years old. It might be difficult to determine.^® Such^® a 
good opportunity might not come again. All blossoms must 
perish/7 that fruits may delight us. The queen has the 
royal prerogative^^ of [the] pardon/® she must use^^ it.^ Our 
footman^^ was obliged to wait a whole hour. We need not 
hurry You need not come back.^** Thou shalt come 
home. The boys arc to learn everything. The emperor’s 
armies shall not terrify^® us. What was I to do in such a 
perplexity You ought to praise^^ God’s gracious^® pro- 
vidence.^^ He ought to have spoken out his mind.^® I will 
make inquiry.®^ Who wishes to eat the kernel/^ must 
crack the nut. She must have been beautiful in her youth. 
This man is said to be an Irishman.^ He is said to have 
emigrated to America. A chapel stands at'^® the place ‘^7 
where Cicero pretends to have found the tomb®® of [the] 
Archimedes. The mother of the minister®® is a good talkative^® 
old woman, who pretends to be a connoisseur.'^^ Let me 
sleep a little. Let me know, what I have to expect. I 
suffered myself to be imposed upon.'^^ They (say, one) did 

“ To satisfy, Iicfiicbitjcn. ® Creditor, ©Ifiuttgcr. ^ To pass, ^uiffivcn. 

* For the last fortnight, feit bierjcf;!! ^Tagcn. ® To keep, t;iiten. For 
some days more, nod; cinige Jlagc. “ To break open, crtrcd;cn. Perhaps, 
tnoljf. Marksman, ©djiiljc. ** About, ungefa(;r. To detennine, 
fecfltmmen. Such a good opportunity, einc fo gutc (55ctcgcnT)ctt. To 
perish, i[>crgct;cn. To delight, bcgliicfcn. Prerogative, 9icci>t. Par- 
don, @nabc. To use, braud(>cn. Footman, il3eticntc, To 
hurry, cilett. To come back, mtcbeifomnicn. To terrify, fd^jredcn. 

Perplexity, 5Pci1cgcnl;cit. To praise, ^jveifcn.* Gracious, gUvUig. 

Providence, ©djidung, or 3Sorfci;ung. To speak out one’s mind, feinc 
iOlctnung fvei auSfprcci^^cn. To make inquiry, fid) eifimbigcn. Kernel, 
item. To crack, Bnadcn. ^ Irishman, S^ldnber. Chapel, ilaf)ettc. ' 

At, an. Place, Oxt. Tomb, ®rab. Minister, SDHnifter. 

Talkative, fc^tna^l;aft. Connoisseur, itennevin. To impose upon, 
DcU'figcn. 
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not allow him to finidi his speech.^ The proprietors^ has 
caused a new wall to be built round the farm s* I shall get 
[for myselfs®] a pair of shoes made. God is to be found 
everywhere. The man was nowhere to be seen. What is 
to be done? What have you to lose? I have to orderS7 
several things.^® I liave to speak with you. It is to be 
feared. It is not to be expected. It could not be changed. 
This is a circumstance which deserves to be noticed.^^ The 
errors which require to be corrected arc marked^ with 
red ink. 

To finish one’s speech, ju ©nbc retcn. ** Proprietor, ©igenttjiumer. 

Farjjgi, SJtcierl^of. For myself, mir. To order, Ijcflcttcn. Several 
things, ©intgcS. To notice, hcad(>tcn. To mark, t^ejeid^nen. 


II. ATTKIBUTIVE COMBINATION. 

xxxiv. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

§ 319. When a substantive representing a whole class or 
genus of persons or things is to be applied to a particular 
species, or to an individual comprised under such a class, the 
generic li^^rm requires to be qualified or individualised. That 
which qualifies a substantive is termed an attribute of the 
substantive. The members of the attributive combination, 
therefore, are the substantive and its attribute. The attri- 
butive combination generally results from a predicative 
combination ; for what in the predicative combination is 
asserted of a person or thing in the form of a sentence, is in 
the attributive combination considered as an inherent or at 
least presupj)Osed quahty or property. A substantive and 
its attribute are not sufficient to form a sentence, as the 
attribute does not directly assert anything of a subject. 
When we say, for example, ‘ the horse is young,’ the assertion 
is, ^ is young but when we say, ‘ the young horse runs,’ 
'‘young’ is the inherent quality of the horse, whilst the 
assertion made in regard to the ‘young horse’ is, that 
it ‘runs.’ 
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The attribute may be expressed : — 

1. By an adjective, or adjective pronoun or numeral — baS 
(utige $ferb, the young horse ; biefeS $ferb, this horse ; mein 
^Pfcvb, my horse ; brei $fcrbe^ three horses ; atle ^pfcrbe, all 
horses. 

2. By a substantive, or adjective, or ordinal number in 
apposition — bet ^:toBetct^ William the Conqueror ; 
Ri'icbric^ bet S[Gei[c, Frederick the Wise ; jtarl bet Sunfte^ 
Charles the Fifth. 

3. By a substantive in the genitive, or by a preposition 
with its . case — bet $alaft be0 ^aifctg, the palace of the 
emperor ; bie .^onigiu bon C^nglanb, the Queen of England ; 
bet @eban!c an ®ott, the thought of God. 

4. By an adjective clause — ^bet toeld^en bet .Jlaifet 

betooint, the palace in which the emperor resides. 


XXXV. 


THE ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVE AND THE 
APPOSITION. 

§ 320. The attributive adjective agrees with the substantive 
which it qualifies in gender, number, and case. 

Note. 

The exceptions to "which this rule is subject have been stated in 
§ 175, 1. Participles also, as has been observed on a previous occasion 
(§ 177), partiike of the nature of adjectives, and are therefore, when 
used attributively, made to agree with the substantive. Some adjectives 
cannot be used in an attributive connection ; these have been enumerated 
hi § 287, note 3. 

§ 321. The attributive adjective generally precedes the 
substantive — roeif e Olofen^ white roses ; and if the adjective 
be accompanied by an adverb or by some other words tending 
to determine or modify its idea, such complemental words 
are placed before the adjective — eiu fel)r reid^er a 

very rich man; eine blerjig lange SBrutfe, a bridge forty 
feet long. 
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§ 322. In poetry, the attributive adjective often foUows 
its substantive, and then it remains unchanged, unless the 
article of the substantive be repeated before it, in which case 
the adjective assumes the nature of an apposition (§ 326). 
For example 2)a tritt aug feiner ^luft ^ert)or bet 

unb irtlb, ^7., then there stepped forth from his den 
the robber, tall and wild. 91hr gcfcillt bet ‘§crbfi:, ber flare, 
Ruclcert, I like the autumn, the clear one. However, in 
prose this mode of expression is rarely met with. 

Note. 

Wlien the adjective vott has a complement, it usually follows the sub* 
stantive, and the complement follows the adjective — cine @c!()alc voU reifer 
SttJeintrauhcn, a dish full of ripe grapes. 

§ 323. When an adjective qualifies a substantive which 
mhst be supplied from a preceding clause, it agrees with the 
substantive which is understood. 

§ 324. A stlbstantive is not, as in English, used for an 
attributive adjective ; ^ a gold watch,’ therefore, is in German 
cine 0 olbnc u|r; ‘a silver cup,’ ein fllberner 9Becl)er; ‘a silk 
gown,’ ein feibneS ^^tleib. 

§ 325. Pronouns and numerals are also used as attributes, 
but they do not, like adjectives, qualify a substantive in the 
proper sense of the word ; they only individualise its meaning 
by placing it in some relation to the speaker — mein ^ferb, 
my hor&o; {eneS ^ferb, that horse; me let; eg 3^ferb, Avhich 
horse; or by defining it as to number or quantity — brei 
$ 13 ferbe, three horses; biele ^fetbe, many horses; menig 
little prudence. They agree with the substantive 
in gender, number, and case. With numerals, however, the 
principle is not followed out to its full extent. 

§ 326. When a substantive (or personal pronoun) is qua- 
lified by another substantive denoting the same person or 
thing, or by an adjective or ordinal number, with the view 
of explaining the substantive, or distinguishing a particular 
person or thing from others of the same appellation, the 
qualifying substantive, adjective, or ordinal number, stands 
in the relation of apposition to the substantive (or personal 
pronoun) which is qualified. The apposition agrees with 
the letter in gender, number, and case, and generally stands 
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after it. For example: — ^at er ben .^aifer, feinen '^etrn, 
ioerrat^en? Sch., has he betrayed the emperor his master? 
SBtt fommen er^ aii^ ^panien jurucf, bem f^bnen £anb beS 
^cinS imb ber @efdnge, 6?., we have just returned from 
Spain, the heautiM land of wine and songs. 3cp nut 
ein end;, ben ^SteTerfal^renen, Sch., I, 

only a youth, stand between you, the much-experienced 
men. <$t iranbte flct) an ffriebrid) ben ©ro^en, he applied 
to Frederick the Great. Jtarl bet Sunfte Rjurbe @ent 
geboren, Charles the Fifth was born at Ghent. ^Diana, bie 
(^bttin ber Scigb, Diana, the goddess of the chase. 

§ 327 . When the apposition precedes the substantive \/hich 
it (jualifies, the former only is inflected — bte 9)t'ad)t bc^ 
iftaiferS Jtarf, the power of the emperor Charles ; bie Sabrif 
be§ ‘&errn 2)hiher, Mr Muller’s factory. In this manner 
are used the words ber 3I?onat, the month ; bte 0tabt, the 
town ; bie 3nfel, the island ; bag jtouigreicp, the kingdom ; 
bag '^er^ogtijuni, the duchy ; bie ^^It^obin^, the province ; bie 
Uniberfhdt, the university, and others of a similar meaning ; 

— ber 3}ionat Sl^ai^ the month of May; bie 0tabt 
Berlin, the town of Berlin; bie (^ren^en beg »^6nigreitpg 
Slreupeit, the frontiers of the kingdom of Prussia ; bie t^aupts 
ftabt ber ^4^ robing 4^reu§en, the capital of the province of 
Prussia; bie $rofcfforen ber Uniberfitdt Sonn, the professors 
of the university of Bonn. But when the apposition, thus 
preceding a proper name and expressing a title or #elation- 
ship, has no article, the proper name is inflected, not the 
apposition ; as — 4?rofcffor 'Hermann' g 3Berfe, Professor Her- 
mann’s works; ,^aifcr ^iapoleon’g 5!ob, emperor Napoleon’s 
death ; 0cpn:efter 0opl;ieng *§aubfcprift, sister Sophy’s 
handwriting. (See § 103 .) 


EXERCISE LIX. 

Pure wine is not poured into unclean vessels.^ A good 
word costs no more than an angry ^ one. Strangely shaped*^ 
rugged'^ rocks bound ^ the prospect,^ 1 require^ a ribbon an 

^ Vessel, ®cfdfi. * Angry, bcfc. ^ Strangely shaped, fdtfam gcflrtttct. 
^ Rugged, fcfjroff. ® To bound, fc^flepen. ® Prospect, Slueftrf;t, f. ^ To 
require, traucipen. 


R 
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inch and a half s broad. The sun rising,® as it were,i® out of 
the sea presented a magnificent spectacle.^^ The looks, 
free and unfettered, roam^^ in unmeasured^® spaces.^7 f 
shall send [to] you a basket^® full of fine apricots.^® The 
silver cup bears (say, has) an appropriate^^ inscription 
He has exchanged his gold watch for a silver one. Henry 
the Fifth, king of England, the son of Henry the Fourth, 
married Catherine, the daughter of Charles the Sixth, 
king of France. Lewis the Pious was the third son of 
Charlemagne (say, of Charles the Great). Mr Muller’s 
factory^® is destroyed by fire.^® The town of Berlin lies in a 
sandy plain.’^^ Dresden is the caiutal®^ of the kingdom of 
Saxony.®® The island of Madeira belongs®'^ to the Por- 
tuguese.®® Professor Neander’s works are translated into 
English.®® 

* An inch and a half, antertr^atfe 3oll. ® Rising, aufflclgcnb. As it 
were, gtcidjfam. To present, gcn)flt)vcn. Magnificent, 

Spectacle, Slnttlcf. Unfettered, fcffeUoS. To roam, fid[> evgetjen, or 
fd()tvcifen. Unmeasured, ungemeffen. Space, Olmim. Basket, Jforfe. 

Apricot, ^hvifofe. Cup, )Bcd;cr. Appropiiato, ^affenb. Inscrip- 
tion, 3nfd;rift, f. To exchange, rcvtaufd;cn. Ilcniy, >ipeinvici^. To 
marry, T)ctratt;cit. Catherine, jt'at[;aritta. Lewis, Subirig. Pious, from m 
Factory, Sabvtf. Destroyed by fire, atgebrannt. Sandy phun, 
©anbcteiic. Capital, '^aui^tflabt. Saxony, @ac)f)fcn. To belong, 

flc^&rcn. “ The Portuguese, bic ^Portugiefen. Into English, in’g @nglifd[)e. 


XXXVI. 


THE ATTRIBUTE EXPRESSED BY THE GENITIVE 
OR BY PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 328. The attributive genitive stands in the same relation 
to the substantive which it qualifies, as the attributive 
adjective : — X)aS<.’§aug beg 25 at erg, the house of the father ; 
beg ,^aifctg *&cer, the emperor’s army, express much the 
same as bag bdterlid^e '^aug, the paternal house; bag 
fai[crlic()e ^&eer, the imperial army. The genitive, however, 
denotes a variety of relations, which cannot always be 
expressed by equivalent adjectives. 
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§ 329. The genitive denotes possession, whence it is often 
called the possessive: — bet @atten be§ Sitrften, the prince’s 
garden (the garden belongs to the prince); bie »^rene beg 
Jtbnigg, the king’s crown (the crown belongs to the king); 
bie 01inbe begSBaumeg; the bark of the tree (the bark belongs 
to the tree). 

§ 330. The genitive is also used to denote a personal 
connection, such as aflinity, friendship, enmity, power, subjec- 
tion, &c. ; e.g, — bet @ol)n beg te g, the son of the physician ; 
eiu Steunb beg '§au[eg, a friend of the house; bet SBiircjer* 
meiftcr bet (Stabt, the mayor of the city; ein X)iener beg 
0taatg, a servant of the state. • 

Note. 

Thia relation is sometimes expressed in English by the preposition 
‘to’ — that is, by the dative; c.g. — physician to the Idng, a father to the 
poor, an enemy to finery. In German, the genitive is used instead — 3)ort 
motnt @tfluffad;cr, cin SSatcr tcrSScferdngtcn, Sch.^ there lives Stauffacher, 
a father to the distressed. 

§ 331. The genitive further denotes the agent or cause 
from which the action or elFect implied in the governing 
substantive proceeds. This genitive is called the subjective 
genitive, because it corresponds with the subject of the pre- 
dicative combination; e.g , — ^bag ber ©enne, the light 

of the sun (the sunshines); bet ©d^atten beg SBaumeg, the 
shadow of the tree (the tree casts the shadow) ; ber Slug bet 
SSegel, the flight of birds (birds fly) ; bie )&iebe ber ^Rltern, 
the love of parents (parents love their children). 

§ 332. The genitive often denotes the object affected by the 
action implied in the governing substantive. This is called 
the objective genitive, because it stands in the same relation to 
its substantive in which the suffering object stands to a tran- 
sitive verb ; e.g , — bie (Sr^ie^ung ber ^iuber, the education of 
children (to educate children) ; bie SBebriicfuug ein eg SBolfeg, 
the oppression of a people (to oppress a people) ; ber ber 
^bl^annei, the hatred of tyranny (to hate tyranny) ; bie 
5urd^t ©otteg, the fear of God (to fear God). 

Notes. 

1. If the governing substantive be derived from a verb which governs 
a preposition, the same preposition ia employed to express the relation of 
the objective genitive; as — ter ©etanfc an the thought of God (id> 
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bcnfe an fete ?Jurcl()t ttor ®efa^r, the fear of danger (td^ fiird^te tuid(> 

'tox ®efaT)r); tie Wreute iiBct fetn the joy at his good fortune (id; 
freue mtd^ uber fetn (5J(u(f); 9Jiangcl an @ctb, want of money (c8 mangeft 
n n ®ctb). Sometimes a preposition is employed where the genitive would 
be equally admissible, but for the ambiguity it might possibly occasion ; 
e.ff. — bte Stebe gu ®ott, the love towards God; tie Ciebe gum 21atertanbc, 
the love for one’s country; bet gegen ben geinb, the hatred which 
people bear to the enemy. 

2. The supine of verbs is often used in an attributive sense, generally 
with the force of an objective genitive; e.g , — bic Si'fube bic^ gu fct)cn, the 
pleasure of seeing thee; tic guvd^t ctmaS gu bcrlicrcn, the fear of losing 
something. 

§ 333. The genitive, further, signifies the whole of which 
an/thing is a part. This is called the partitive genitive^ and 
is governed by a pronoun, numeral, or an adjective in the 
superlative degree — 2BcId)er meincr Sreunbe? which of my 
friends '? Seiner feinet ®dfte, none of his guests, ^ine ber 
merfixiurbicjften 33e{jeBen]^eiten, one of the most remarkable 
events, iitngfte meinet 0d;n)eftenb youngest of 
my sisters. However, the preposition bon (sometimes untev, 
among) is more frequently, and in certain cases solely, used 
to express this relation— ®en ni6d?t' id; iriffcn, ber ber treufJe 
mir bon Slfien ift, bie biefe^ ^ager einft^Iieft, Sch.^ him I should 
like to know who is the most faithful to mo of all whom this 
camp encloses. 2)cr ftdrffte unter alien i$!abfern, F, Schlegel, 
the strongest among all the brave’ 33 o n alien SKanbrern au§ 
bent beutfd;en J?anb . . . riil^mt ieber ener gafllic^ ‘&aug, Sch,, of 
all the travellers from Germany, every one praises your 
hospitable house, (Siner bon biefen ©reifen ndl^erte flc^ betii 
$rin^cn, Sch., one of these old men ai)proached the prince. 
3Ber bon (or unter) unS ? which of us ? 

§ 334. After substantives denoting measure, weight, or 
number, the partitive relation is expressed neither by the 
genitive nor by the preposition bon; e.g. — ein 0(J^effel 
a bushel of wheat; eine 5l<ifd;e ©eln, a bottle of 
wine ; brei 5^funb 0flei§, three pounds of rice ; gtoci ©u^enb 
©ier, two dozen of eggs; eine '§erbe 0c^afe, a flock of sheep; 
ein Olegiment 0o lb a ten, a regiment of soldiers; ein SSuci^ 
33apier, a quire of paper; ein 21?orgen £anb, an acre of 
land. The words 3lrt, kind ; 0tucf, piece ; »&aufen, heap ; 
SP^enge, quantity, number, are used in the same manner. 
However, the name of a thing measured, weighed, or 
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numbered, is often put in the genitive, when accompanied 
by an attributive adjective; as — ein 2)«§eub guter 

fjteunbe, half a dozen of good friends; eine teifer 

a great number of rii)e apples. 

§ 335. The preposition bon is used instead of the genitive, , 
in addition to the cases already mentioned — 

1. Whenever the genitive cannot be pointed out either by 
inflection in the substantive itself, or by the article. This is 
especially the case with cardinal numbers, with proper names 
of towns and countries, and with the plural of common 
names wanting the article; e.g, — cin SSatet bon fec^S 
t^'inberu, a father of six children; eine 5rau bon bifrj^io; 
5at)ren, a woman of forty years of age ; bic bon 

the situation of Paris ; ber ^olof bon SR^obuS, the colossus of 
lUiodes. 2)hni '^at mid) bor cin ®erid)t bon SlMnnern borge^ 
forbert, yS’cA., 1 have been summoned before a court of men. 
With names of towns and countries, and also with numerals, 
the relation of the genitive is often expressed by bon, even 
though they be capable of inflection; as — ber »^aifer bon 
Oeftreid), the emperor of Austria; '^erjog Sol^ann bon 
0c^ibaben, duke John of Suahia. (Bee § 159, with the note.) 

2. Attributes expressing a quality, or the material of 
which a thing is made, always take the preposition bon: 
as—cln SDtann bon @tanbe, a man of rank; ein Sil^ann bon 
cblem @inne, a man of a noble mind ; cine Samilie bon gutein 
ORufc, a family of good reputation ; ein ©efd^dft bon 

feit, a business of importance; ein ^Irinfgefd^ bon ‘feolj, U,^ 
a drinking-cup of wood; cin ifl^onumcnt bon SPtarmor, a 
monument of marble. 


EXERCISE LX. 

The palace of the duke is a splendid edifice.^ Strangers 
have no access^ to the private apartments^ of the king. The 
bark^ of this tree is very rough.® The brothers of the count 
servo as officers in the Austrian® army.* Where is the 
master^ of the house? Doctor N. has been appointed® 
physician in ordinary® to the queen. Marius was an 

‘ Edifice, (BiHviU. * Access to, flutritt ju. * Private apartment, 
* Bark, SJinbe. * Kougli, raul^. ® Austrian, oftrci(S^ifd[>. 
^ Master, * To appoint, ernennen. ® Physician in ordinary, jum 
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implacable enemy to the nobles.^^ The industry of the 
pupil is the joy of the teacher. The hatred of his enemies 
has ruined^® him. The light of the sun he will never see^^ 
again. The education^'* of [the] children requires great 
care.'^ The author of the book is well known. The inven- 
tion of the art of printing'^ promoted the reformation^^ 
of the Church. Komulus and Remus were according to the 
tradition the founders ^2 of the city o/Rome. The thought 
of (sayj on) the power and love of God and the trust in 
(say, upon) his wise providence will com fort 2*'’ and sustain 
thee in every affliction.27 The thirst after revenge^^^ 
leads^ often to bloody^^ crimes. He cherishes^^ the hope 
of soon regaining'^^ (say, soon to regain) his freedom. I have 
the habit"^"^ of rising*^’^ (say, to rise) early. All friends of 
[the] king Richard despaired'^ of the possibility Qf effect- 
ing^^ (say, to effect) his deliverance.'^-^ Which of my friends 
will in the hour of [the] need stand by my side He is one 
of the most shigular^^ men. The oldest of my brothers 
studies at Oxford. The noblest of our actions arise ^2 often 
from vanity Many of the prisoners are innocent.'^'^ Who 
of you understands astronomy Each of them will 
his share.‘^7 Quo of us must go on before.^^ An acre"^® of 
land adjoins®^ the cottage.^* Since six weeks no drop ^2 
rain has fallen. I require^'** one pound of rice, two pounds 
of raisins,®"^ and Hvolve bottles of port-wine.''’’'* Can you lend 
[to] me*- a few sheets of packing-paper?^ He is a man of 

Implacable, uii'ocvfofjnncfj. Nobles, ^latvijicr. To ruin, ju ©nintc 
vicfjtcn. ’’ Use the present tense. Education, To 

require, cvfort'crn. Care, (S'orgfalt, f. Invention, (S'rfiiituniv Art 
of printing, J8urt;t'rucfcrfunft. To promote, tefovbevn. ■*' Jh lbrination, 
?)icforniation. Tradition, ©ngc. ^ Founder, ©vOaiicr. Powei-, Tkad;t. 

Trust, iPertraiicn, n. To comfort, troflcn. To sustain, auficd(>t 
crlkiltfn. Affliction, JXrit&fal, f. Thirst, Revenge, 

To lead to, ful^reu ju. Bloody, Idutig.' To cherish, f^egen. To 
regain, uneber gciuinucn. Habit, @ciee]^nT;cit. To rise, oiifilerjen. 

To despair of, vcr 3 iucifeln an, with the dative. Possibility, 2)lcgiid;tctt. 

To effect, crjnivfcir. Deliverance, S3cfrciung, By my side, mir 
jtir @fitc. Singular, fenterbar. ** To arise from, cntfvringcn ou6. 

Vanity, ©itclfcit. ** Innocent, unfd(>ulfcig. Astronomy, Slftronomic. 

To get, befemmen. Share, Slntl^cil, m. '‘® To go on before, »ovaTigcI?(n. 

Aci*e, ffliorgen. *® To adjoin, anfie^cn an, with the accusative. “ Cot- 
tage, «&utte. ** Drop, .3!rebfcn. To require, brauci()eii. Raisin, Oiofine 
“ Port wine, (jportiuttn. *® Packing-paper, JJJattbabier. 
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about forty years of age. An old man of noble stature 
welcomed us. The smell of onions^^ is unpleasant. The 
siege of Cadiz lasted two years and a half. What is the 
name of (say, how is called^) the present®^ queen of Spain ? 
A statue®^ of marble®^ has been erected^ to the memory®^ 
of the poet. 

Old man, ®rcis. Stature, ®cfialt. To welcome, Bctwitlfommcn. 
(See § 92.) Smell, (5^cvuci^. Onion, 3hjicBet. Siege, aScIagcnmg. 

Cadiz, ©atir. To bo called, ftciflcn. Present, jc^tg. Statue, 
333UbfauIe. Marble, SO^armor. ®® To erect, errid^ten. ®® To the memory, 
jum ©etd^tnip. 


xxxvn. 


THE ATTRIBUTE EXPRESSED BY A WHOLE CLAUSE. 

§ 336. A substantive (or pronoun) is often qualified by a 
whole clause, which is called an adjective clause^ because it 
supplies the place of an attributive adjective. It is generally 
introduced by a relative pronoun (ireld^er, bev), or by a relative 
adverb {\vo, tDann or mnn, iuic, also aU or ba), and has the 
nature of a de])endent clause. The relative pronoun agrees 
with the substantive, which is sui)plied in the relative clause, 
in gender, number, and case. For example : — SBaitm, 
luelcS^er teine Sruc^t trdgt, luirb um 0 el;aucn^ the trcie which 
bears no fruit (that is, the unfruitful tree) is cut down. Unb 
balb erfennt ber ^aftfreunb in .^orint^ bie bie i^m teener 
flub, A. W. Schlcgel, and soon the friend in Corinth recognises 
the features which are dear to him (or, the features dear to 
him), t^cnnft bu baS ) 2 anb, luo bie 6 ?., 

knowest thou the land where (or in which) the citrons 
bloom? Urn bie 3cii< Vo^nn bie 3^rau6en reifen, about the 
time when (or at which) the grapes grow ripe. ^£)ie 5lrt, 
wie ber Mxko^ gefii^rt nperben foftte, Sch., the manner how (or 
in which) the war was to be carried on. . 

Motn. 

1. The relative pronoun cannot ho suppressed in German, as is often 
done in English — ic^ laS, gc^ort ter Scit;6i^>^iot^ef, the 
book I was reading belongs to the circulating library. (5r tuar ter befle 
Sreuut, ben id; jc geftabt I;albc, he was the best friend I ever had. 3(3^ fenne 
ben '^crai. mil tern @ic gingen, I know the gentleman you walked with. 
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2. When in English the demonstrative pronoun ‘ such ' Is followed by 
the relative adverb ‘ as,’ the latter is generally translated by a relative 
pronoun in German ; e. g . — such books as contribute to comfort our heart, 
folc^e 93u(^cr, tic baju bcitragcn, baS ju bcrul^igcn. Somethnes n)ic is 
employed, but in this case the antecedent is referred to by a personal 
pronoun in the relative clause; e.g . — cr jeigtc cine 9tuf)vung, tt)ic icner 
fletnc (Dicnft fic gar utd;t ircrtT; roar, Sch., he shewed an emotion, such as 
that little service did not at all deserve. 

§ 337. An adjective clause may be abbreviated, the relative 
pronoun being omitted, and the predicate being expressed 
by an adjective or participle without any auxiliary verb. 
Such an abbreviation, however, commonly takes place only 
whorl' the word, to which the adjective clause refers, stands in 
the nominative or accusative; c.g. — unt> blefen SHlng 
beftimm’ Id) bir, bem !bftUd)fteii ©beige flein, 

Sch,^ and I promise thee this ring besides, adorned with the 
most costly stones. 


EXERCISE LXI. 

You speak of an affair which is very important. A man 
who is rich in^ treasures is not always rich in virtues. Those 
princes to whom the laws are sacred are lionoured by their 
subjects. In Frankfort there is still the house to be seen 
where Goethe was born. The mouth when the roses bloom 
is named the month of roses.^ The manner in which (say, 
how) I was received^ surprised^ me. The trees [which] we 
have planted, the houses [which] we have built, the friends 
[whom] we love, hind^ us to the earth, and imbitter® our 
parting^ (say, to us the parting). This was a temptation® 
[which] I could not resist.^ The duke’s summer-palace,^® 
surrounded by a beautiful park,^^ lies on the bank of the 
river. The Goths/^ driven^** by the Iluns^^ from (say, out 
of) their habitations/® sought [for themselves ^ 
home.^® 

' In, an, with thei dntivo. ^ Month of roses, iKofcnnionat. ® To 
receive, fm))fangen. * To smprise, ii6crrafd(?cn. ® To hind to, felfcta. 
with the accusative. ® I'o imhitter, vcrtiittcrn. ^ Parting, Siitennung. 
® Temptation, aicrfuci(;ung. ® To resist, with the dative. 

Summer-palace, ©onmierfalafl. ” Surrounded, untgeten. Park, 

Goths,, @otf)cn. Driven, nerbrfingt. Huns, «5unnctt. Habitation, 
32Jol^nrilj. 17 For themselves, i® Home, J&cimat. 



III. THE OBJECTIVE COMBINATION. 


A. COMPLETING OBJECT. 

XXXVIIL 

THE OBJECT EXPRESSED BY CASES, 

OR PREPOSITIONS. 

I. THE ACCUSATIVE. 

§'.33H. All transitive verbs have their direct object in the 
accusative case. Many of them have, besides the direct 
object, an indirect or remote object, which stands in the 
dative, and generally indicates the person in regard to whom 
an action is performed. The English express the remote 
object by the preposition to, which, however, after a number 
of verbs is commonly omitted, so that the one object is in no 
way distinguished from the other. Of this description are, 
for example — bieten, to bid ; borgen, to borrow j bringen^ to 
bring ; geben, to give ; gctuM)rcn, to grant ; geftatten, evlaukn, 
to permit ; lei^en, to lend ; leiften, to afford ; ratteen, to advise ; 
bevfpved?en, to promise ; geigen, to shew, and others. 

Many verbs belong to this class in German, which have a 
different construction in English ; e. g, — Senmnbem 
uebmeu, to take a thing from a person ; raubeu or cnt^lebcu, 
to rob, deprive a person of something ; i)erl;ebleu, to conceal 
something from a person ; t^ertueifen, to reprove one for 
something; t?orrucfcn or bowerfeu, to reproach one with 
something, Ac. These, hoAvever, must be learned from 
observation. 

The direct object of every transitive verb can be made the 
subject (nominative) of a passive construction. (See § 296,) 

§ 339. With reflective verbs the reflective pronoun always 
stands in the accusative—idb erinnere mi^b) I remember; bu 
f r e u e fl b i thou rejoicest. 
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Note. 

The following have the reflective pronoun in the dative, but are not 
genuine reflective verbs, as they govern the accusative of the object: — 
fic^ anmaficn, to arrogate to one’s self. 

// aiiSMttcn, to request, crave, 

// benfen, to fancy. 
n etiiHlbcn, to imagine. 
n rjcraitSnc’^mcn, to dare, presume. 

// iDorneTpncn, to intend, propose to one’s self. 

// jucigncu, ) appropriate to one’s self. 

t! aucigncn,) ^ 

§ 340. The impersonal phrases — 
eg l^ui'Cicvt mirth I hungry ; eg Devlangt mirth I anxious ; 
// burftet mirth I am thirsty ; u geluftct mirth I desire ; 

// friert mi^, I feel cold ; // jammert mirth I pity ; 

// frojlelt mirt), I feel chilly; // frt;flubert mid^, I shudder — 

// frt?ldfert mi^, I feel sleepy ; 

govern an accusative of the person in whom these feelings 
exist (mirt)) ; or, in other words, the real subject is expressed 
in the form of an object. (See § 303.) 

§ 341. A few verbs govern two accusatives, one of the 
person and one of the thing ; namely — 

Icl^rcn, to teach. 

\ by a bad name, 

fc^mujfen, f ^ 

For example :—3d^ i^n bie beutfrt;e 0;bi^firt;e, I teach 
him the German language. 2)?an nenut bie Gebet mlt 0led^t 
ben fbniglichen SBaum, A>., one justly calls the cedar the 
kingly tree, ©o mar feiu ^lob! id? |ei§’ il)n einen fd^onen, 
Freiligrat\ such was his death ! I call it a noble one. 

Note. 

This double accusative is in a passive construction changed into a 
double nominative; as— bie (Seber tmvb mit dh^t ber fonigtic^c SSaum 
genannt, the cedar is justly called the kingly tree. But the passive of 
Icl^rcn does not admit of a double nominative ; ‘ he was taught the Ger- 
, man language,’ therefore, cannot be translated by cv Uiirbc bic beutfcl(>c 
®ljvad(>e gdclpt, but by changing the phrase, ec tvurbe in ber beutfe^tn 
xnttcrrici^tct or untermiefen. The verb ^cipen, when used in the 
signification ‘to be called,’ has also a double nominative. 
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§ 342. In English, as well as in the ancient languages, 
rerhs of choosing, appointing, eleciing, declaring, considering, 
and the like, govern two accusatives ; but the German lan- 
guage puts with verbs of a similar signification only the 
suffering object in the accusative, and expresses the office or 
dignity to which a ]>erson is appointed, or that which a 
person or thing is declared or considered to be, by the prepo- 
sition with the dative (with iudl;Ien, enrjd^len, erfiefen, to 
choose, to elect ; cnieiineji, to name ; beftinimcn^ befteffen, to 
appoint ; ntacfjcn, to make ; falben, to anoint, &c.) ; or by the 
l)reposition fiir with the accusative (with l)alten, to take for; 
etfldren, to declare ; ad)ten, to esteem ; auS^eben, to give out, 
etc.) ; or by the conjunction with the accusative, which 
in a ]>assive construction is changed into the nominative 
(with betrad^ten, to consider; anfcl;en, to look upon; barjlcffm, 
to represent, ttc.) For example : — 2)cr ,Rbnig ^at mieJ^ jum 
^anjler M 0leid)e6 cnianut, G,, the king has appointed me 
chancellor of the kingdom. IDcr bev Beitcil ma^te 

mid; §u U)vcm (Wegner, 6'c/i.j the constraint of the time made 
me her adversary. Set) Strmin immet fi'ir ben 

reb(icl)ftcn Slknu gct)alten, Sch., I have always considered 
Mr Firmin as the most honest man. 3cl; mu^ elue 

anfcl^cn, 1 must consider it as a benefit. 

§ 343. Many transitive verbs govern, besides the accusative, 
an adjective or participle expressing the result of the action 
in regard to the object. An adjective or particijjo so used 
is not inflected. For instance diuctx gUicfUcf) nxad^cib 
to make a person happy ; ^iucni ba^ ^erj fd}tucr uiad)en, to 
make a person’s heart heavy ; cin 0tud: [d^tuarg fdvbm, 

to dye a piece of cloth black ; bie '&dube tuarni teiben, to rub 
the hands warm; ba0 ©la^ boll fliejicn, to pour the glass full ; 
ben 3Bcd;cr (eer trinfen, to empty the goblet ; ben '§afen tobt 
fdpepeib to shoot the hare (dead). So also with the verbs 
^eipen, nennen, [djciten, fd}im:^fen (§ 341), and with pveifen, to 
praise ; ted^nen, to fancy ; trdunieu, to dream ; ertldven, to 
declare ; befennen, to confess. For exagnple : — Wlan t 
i^n gludlid), one esteems him happy. 3c^ n?Ul micb frei 
unb glucfUd; trdmncn, Sek, I wish to dream myself free and 
happy. With the verbs balten, auSfleben, aune^men, betrad^ten* 
anfe^en, erfldren, &c., the adjective is preceded by fur or al0. 
For example:-— l^altebie 0adje fiir abg^madjt, I consider 
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the matter as settled. (&x l^at fiir ric^itlg erftart, he has 
declared it to be correct hetrat^te bie0 alSu^erflhfftg, 
I consider this as superfluous. 

Note. 

Some intransitive verbs, as gcl^cn, ftckn, fc^tafcn, &c., assuming a reflec- 
tive form, are used in the same manner, the adjective expressing the 
effect of the action upon the subject ; as, for instance — icf> gel;e inici() 
iniibc, I walk myself tired, 1 become tired with walking; ic^ t;at)e 
flcif gcflnnten, I have become stiff with standing; cv f;at tiumm 
gcfc^tafcn, he has become stupid with sleeping. 

§ 344. Although the nature of intransitive verbs is such 
as to preclude their governing an accusative, still there are 
some ^liicli admit of being connected with that case in a 
peculiar way. In the first place, a substantive idea implied 
in the verb itself may be joined to it in the form of an object; 
as~einen fdm^)feih to fight a fight; einen 0d)laf 

fd)Iafen, to sleep a sleep ; einen trdumen, to dream a 

dream. Such an accusative, however, is generally qualified 
by an adjective, or in some other way ; as — id; l;abe einen 
(juten gcfamil^ft, I have fought a good fight ; fie fd)nef 

ben slept the magic sleep. In the second 

place, we may attach in our mind to the subjective significa- 
tion of the intransitive verb the idea of a transitive action, 
of an eflecting, producing, or shewing, on which the accusa- 
tive is made to depend; as — 3!^rdnen irelncn, to weep 
tears (that is, to produce or shed tears in weeping) ; 
fc5^uauben, to breathe rage (that is, to shew rage in breathing) ; 
Sent blicfen. to look anger; SieBe Idcfieln, to smile love; 
5 ten be atl^men, to breathe joy. 

Note. 

is sometimes used with the accusative of the person, if it 
means quite generally ‘ to speak with a person,’ without mentioning any 
object; e.ff, — 31 ) 1 ' f;abt mid; fpvc^jcu meUen, Sch., you wished to speak to 
me. cr mc|>t ©inige iii«gcf;cim? JSch.j did he not speak to some 

privately ? 

§ 345. The accusative expresses a measure, weight, age, oj* 
value, after u?ie^cn, to weigh ; gelten, to he worth ; foftett; to 
cost ; and with the adjectives fcBwcr, heavy ; tall ; lang, 
bug ; Brett, broad ; ttef, deep ; high ; iueit, wide ; alt, 
old. For example :—i)a8 $atfet irlegt jel^n ^funb, the 
parcel weighs ten pounds. 3)ie 9J?auer ifi gujanj^ig 
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the wall is twenty feet high. 3)a0 SO^cibct)eu JU'iJf 
alt, the girl is twelve years old. 


EXERCISE LXII. 

The surgeon^ dresses^ the wounds. Robbers have plun- 
dered^ the traveller. Waiter/ bring nae a bottle of wine. 
I have given the guide a gratuity.^ Will you do me a 
hivourl® Has he granted you your request? 7 We have 
shown the officer^ our passports.^ One has taken from him 
all that ho possessed. He would not have concealed any- 
thing from you. I have reproved him for his impu^ence.^^ 
1 should have reproached him with his bad^^ manners.*^ 
He arrogates a right which does not belong to him. May 
I request your address Will he be able to execute 
what he has proposed to himself? An honest^® man does 
not a Impropriate to himself what does not belong to him. 
Experienced^ will teach thee prudence.d^d One called Attila 
the scourge‘s® of God. John^d called the Baptist.^^ Who 
has made you the judge of my actions ? [The] want^^ 
makes many a one a thief. The king has appointed him 
ambassador to the”® Russian court. My friend has been 
elected president of the society. I take him for an actor.^® 
I esteem it an honour. I declare him to be an impostor/® 
We consider this as a good omen.^ I look upon it as a 
great benefit.^d Hypocrites®^ are always to be«coiisidcred 
as the most dangerous men. The news has made me 
happy. The fmainter has painted®® the door green. Pour 
the glass full. A stroke of the pen®'^ can make thee a 
nobleman a noble man (say, noble®®) no emperor can 

* Surgeon, SB unbar jt, ® To dross, verHnbcn. * To plunder, bhmbcrn. 
‘ Waiter, JteUnev. * Gratuity, Jlrinfgdb. ® Favour, Ci'^efaden. ^ Request, 
iBittc. ® Officer, IPcaintc. ® Passport, Impudence, Uuycrfdxlimtbett. 

” Bad, Manner, ©ittc. To belong, here juftcf;cn. Address, 

^llbbrcffc. ” To execute, nnSfu^ren, Honest, e’^rtid;. To belong, 
here getoren. Experience, ©vfaljrunq. Prudence, ItUigI)cit. Scourge, 
<Sctf}cl, f, John, 3ot|anneg. Baptist, ST-aufev. Judge, JRici^tcr. 

Want, Ambassador, ©efanbte. To the, am. President, 

ili>i>r)l:el;>er, -* Actor, ©djaufptcler. Impostor, a3ctrugcr. Omen, ^iior# 
bebeutung. Benefit, ffile’^ttbat. Hypocrite, -J^cudjUr. To paint, 
anfircid^cn. 34 Stroke of the pen, 5ebcrjlvid5>. ^ A nobleman, abclig 
^adjective). *3 Noble; ebel. 
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make thoe. We esteem ourselves happy. He fancies him- 
self very wise. I do not think him guilty .^7 jj^ considers 
it as quite unnecessary I have become tired with running. 
He becomes stupid with sleeping. I have fought a good 
fight. She sleeps the sleep of death.-"^^ She has wept many 
bitter tears. The parcel w^cighs nine pounds. The watch 
has cost twenty-four guineas.'^^ The bridge is a hundred 
feet long and thirty feet broad. The woman is fifty-five 
years old. 

Guilty, Unnecessary, iinnSt'^tg. Sleep of death, $Eobc8fd;laf. 

Guinea, ©iitncc. 


11. THE GENITIVE. 


§ 346. The following transitive verbs govern the accusative 
of the person and the genitive of the thing : — 


anflagcn, to accuse. 

6elel^ten (eineS 99cffern), to set 
right, to correct. 

Gerauben, to deprive. 

to charge with, 
entl^ebcn, to exempt from, 
entlebigcn, to free from. 


iiber^eben, to exempt or excuse 
from. 

t>mreifcn (be0 SanbeS), to 
banish. 

iniirbigcn, to deign. 
jci(;en, to accuse. 


With the following, either the genitive or the preposition 
t>on is used : — 

enttnnbcn-l , , ^ 

. ' Vto release from 

entlflben, f 

entbli3§en, to strip, 
entinffen, to dismiss, 
entf (etbcn, to di vxst. 
eltt[e(jcn, to depose. 

For example: — SDJan Hagtc ifpi bcS »§od;bertat^§ an, 
they accused him of high treason. ©alUci wax bmit0 feine0 
ebelftcu 0inne8 bcraubt, JSn^cl, Galileo was then already 
deprived of his noblest sense, ©iuet gro^eu Sut^t flnu 
U'lr entlebigt, Sch,, wo are freed from a great fear. SlBir luaren 
allerSO'iittelCorbon alien S^itt eln) en tblof t, we were stripped 


entiuol^nen, to disuse, 
loefpredien, to acquit, 
iibcrfu^rcn, to convict, 
fibevgcugcn, to convince, 
bcrjtchern, to assure. 
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of all means. 3^^ bin toon feiner Unfc^nlb iibergeugt, /SbA., I 
am convinced of his innocence. 

§ 347. A number of reflective verbs govern the genitive of 
the thing, the reflective pronoun being in the accusative ; 
namely — 

(!(^ anne'^men, to interest one's fid; erfrcuen, to enjoy {c.g . — 
self for. good health). 

// bebicnen, fo make use of. // ertnnerii, to remember. 

// befleifjcn, \ to apply one’s u erfuf)uen, to dare. 

// 6cflei§igen, j self to. u ermel^ren, to refrain from. 

u begeben, to give up. // frcuen, to rejoice. 

u bemad;tigcn, to take pos- // getroften, to console one’s 
session of. self with. 

// bemeiftenf to seize. // rii^mcn, to boast. 

0 befcl)eiben, to acquiesce in. // fd)amen, to bo ashamed. 

// beflnncn, to recollect, // unterfangen, 1 

// cutlujjern, to abstain from, // untenrinben, > to dare. 

to renounce. o toetnicffeu, J 

// entl^alten, to abstain from. // toerfel;en, to be aware of, 
// entfcbl'tgen, to get rid of, to expect. 

to banish (^.^.— cares). // mel^ren, to defend one's 
u entflunen, to recollect. self. 

// crbarmcn, to take pity on. // nueigern, to refuse. 

n erfred;en, to presume. // npunbern, to wonder. 

©id) ctbanuen, frcuen, fd;dmcn, luunbern, often take the pre- 
position i’lber with the accusative ; fl(b bcflunen sometimes 
takes auf with the accusative, also fid; freucn, in the signi- 
fication ‘ to anticipate a pleasure.’ Examples ; — beni, 
bcr fid; bc^ ^urftigen annimmt, J?., blessed is he that con- 
sidcretli the poor. 3d; erinncrc mi^ udc^ aller Umftdnbe, 

1 still remember all circumstances. ^Dic Jt^afltragcr trartcn, 

big fid; 3cmaub if; ret bebienen mill, 6^., the porters wait, 
until some one wishes to make use of them, ©ic rrerben 
fid; beg ©treitg begeben, >SbA., they will give up the contest. 
I^^iefer ©ebanfen entfd;Iag’ icb tuid; lcid;t, I easily 
banish these thoughts, ruljmft bid; beineg fid;crn 

^Uefg, Sch,^ thou hoastest of thy sure eye. 3c^ vrunbrc 

it bet feinc ©ebutb, I wonder at his patience. (Srbartne biti^f 
unfer, or it bcr ung, have mercy upon us. 
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§ 348. A few impersonal expressions have their object in 
the genitive ; namely — 

eg geluflet mid^, 1 desire. eg rcuet mtd), I repent. 

// jammert intc^, I pity. u lo^nt it is worth. 

With eg geluflet mid^, the j^reposition nadf) is also used. For 
example; — 3-^tt jammerte beg 33 o If eg, he was moved 

with compassion on the multitudes. @g lotjnt jtcl) faum ber 
it is scarcely worth the trouble. 


§ 349. The following intransitive verbs govern the 
genitive : — 


adljten, to attend to. 

3ld)t I}abeu, to heed. 
Bebiirfen, to need. 

Be^cl^fen, to desire, 
braud^eii, to want, 
entbe^ren, to do without. 
entratl)eu, to dispense with, 
crmaugeln, to be without, 
enud^uen, to mention, 

ito remember, 
gebenfen, / 


genie j?en, to enjoy, 
barren, to wait for. 
lafl;en, to laugh at. 
pflegcn, to take care of. 
febonen, to spare, 
fpotten, to mock at. 
berfe^Ien, to miss, 
bergeffen, to forget. 
tra|rcn, \ 
n)al;rncpmen, f 
n^arlcn, to attend to. 


In common speech, however, the accusative is more generally 
used with the verbs bebiirfen, bege'^ren, braud^en, entbe^ren, 
crtudl;ncn, gcnie^cn, bfit'gen, febonen, betfcblen, bergeffen, 
nebnieu; the preposition anf with the accusative after aebten, 
31cbt bakn, and ; fiber with the accusative after lacben 

and fpotten ,* an with the accusative after benfen. Examples : — 
D benfet niebt beg Srrtbinng meincr Sugenb, Sch,, oh think 
not of the error of my youth. @eniefe nun beg 5Berfg, bag 
ung erfreiit, <?., enjoy now the work which delights us. 
Sbter 5)ienfte fann icb entratben, I can dispense with 
their services. 2)ag ilBenigc, beffen ber 3l?cnf^ bebarf, giebt 
bag f^anb fa ft uBcrah im Ueberflufi, Leo, the little which man 
necessarily requires, the country (Italy) yields almost every- 
where in abundance. ^flegt feiner ©efunbbelt^ he 
takes care of his health. 


Kote. 

The genitive occurs also in some pecuhar expressions ; as — i(3(> XcBc Bet 
^offnuttfl, I live in the hope ; ^ungci’« ftcrbeir, to die of hunger; «ine0 
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^rtrattfamen JTobeS jlcrbcn, to die a violent death ; heS JtobcS toer6tcic(?cn, to 
expire, and others. When the verb fein is connected with the genitive, 
it signifies possession, ‘to hahm^ to;’e.5r. — SGL'cffcn ift ta? -^auS? — 3)a8 
■§au8 ifi mcincS <&cvrn bc8 itatf«r8, Sck., whose is that house? — The 
house belongs to my lord the emperor. JDtc @rfcc tfl be? -^ertn, B., the 
earth is the Lord’s. 

§ 350. The following adjectives govern the genitive : — 

lebig, void, 
leer, empty. 

Io§, free, quit. 
ntdcf)tiih master of. 
niube, tired. , 

fatt, satiated, sick of. 
fcfjiilbig, guilty. 

fihetbruffig, weary of. 
berbdd^tifj, suspected, 
bevtuftlg, losing, forfeit- 
ing. 

boa, fuU. 
roert^, worth, 
lourbig, worthy. 

With getra'^r, getro^nt, log, inube, fatt, boU, and locrtt), the 
accusative is now more commonly employed ; the aj;?cusative 
is also in use with anfld)tig; the preposition bon with getvi§< 
tcer, and botl; with fd^ig; fiber with the accusative with 
frol;. Examples : — cr mein anficbtig toarb, /Sfek., when he 
got sight of me. ©eful^lS niebt mdct;tig, ftanb ic^ ba, 

aSH,, no longer master of my feelings, I stood there. 3c^ Bin 
bc^ 2BegS nlc^t funbig, Sch., I am not acquainted with the 
road. ift nid)t ber Sflcbc ibcrt^, it is not worth men- 
tioning. 2)a§ ^ud) ift fe in en filer n)ert'^, the hook is not 

worth a dollar. 5)ie <StuBc ift boU OlaucB, the room is full 
of smoke. 3cB Bin eg nid)t geirel^nt, I am pot accustomed to 
it. 33oli bon Seinben ift bie 3Belt, Sch., the world is full of 
enemies. 

Koto. 

5Sotl is used with the accusative only when the object has no attribute ; 
as — etn S3cd;cr iMjtt SBcxn, a enp full of wine. 95otl llntuitfcn fprang ic^ 
aitf, I^ming^ full of anger I sprang up. In this case voU often takes the 


finfld)tig (loerben), getting 
sight of. 

Beburftig, in want of. 
Benot^igt, in need of 
Betbugt, conscious, 
eingebenf, mindful, 
fdi^ig, capable, 
fro^, glad. * 

gctofiljr, aware, sensible, 
gcibdrtig, in expectation of. 
geioif , certain, 
geiool^nt, accustomed. 
IfiBl^fift (loerben), getting 
possession of. 

^ funbig, acquainted with a 
thing. 
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termination er j as — voile t ®reube, full of joy; mlt Slugcn votter 3urn, with 
eyes full of anger. When the object has an attribute, the genitive must 
be hsed; as — beg ^Pitgcvg ©eelc tear vott fiif cr -^offttung, Kr.^ the pilgrim’s 
•oul was fall of sweet hope. 


EXERCISE LXIII. 

The man is accused of [the] high treason.^ Of what sin 
does thy conscience accuse thee ? The paneP has been 
acquitted of the murder. We are not yet deprived of all 
means. [The] nature does not suffer^ herself to be deprived 
of the veil.^ I relieve^ you from all obligations*’ towards 
me. r Are you convinced of his innocence ? I assure you 
of my friendship. Make use of thy power.^ My brother 
applies himself to the study® of the ancient languages. 1 
give up all my claims.® One took possession of her papers.'® 
You ought to abstain from [the] wine. Banish all cares." 
I remember no longer'® the particular'® circumstances. I 
could scarcely refrain from [the] tears. A truly noble- 
minded'® man does not boast of his good actions. I am not 
ashamed of his intercourse.'® Thou needest'^ not be ashamed 
of thy choice. How can I dare'® such a deed? He won- 
dered not a little'® at my speedy®® return. Perhaps it is 
not worth the trouble. [The] woman®' needs a protector.®® 
Ho you need our assistance ? I can dispense with his services. 
This hour ho and his children’s children will remember. 
Ho enjojs his victory.®'' Spare him. Oh take care®** of the 
hour, before it passes away.®^ They laughed at him. They 
mock at me. He is [to himself] conscious of his guilt. Be 
mindful of thy promise, [The] most losses®^ are capable of 
a compensation.®® Be every hour in expectation of the 
command.®® He has made himself suspected of [an] embezzle- 

^ High treason, * Panel, fficflagfc. ® To suffer, laffcn. 

* Veil, ©deleter. ® To relieve, cnttinfccn: ® Obligation, S5cvbfli<^()tung. 
^ Power, * Study, ©tutium. “ Claim, Slnfprud;. Papers, 

^Pabici’c. “ Care, (Serge. No longer, nid^t mcl;r. Particular, fcefonber. 

Truly, n)al;rl;aft. * Noble-minded, cbcl. Intercourse, llntgctng. 

To need, brau^cn, with the supine. (See § 31 7, 4.) “ To dare, 

unteiwtnbcn. Not a little, nt(J(jt inenig. Speedy, fc^nelt. “ Woman, 
SBcib, n. “ Protector, Scfc^ii^er. ^ Children’s children, itinbegfinber. 
** Victory, @tcg. ** Use the second person singular. To pass away, 
entfidfjliibjfcn. Loss, QScvIufl, m. ^ Compensation, Command, 
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ment.®® He is guilty of a heinous®^ crime. Homer’s works 
lare worthy of [the] admiration.®^ I am quite certain of it. 
iThe unhappy one was tired of [the] life. I am tired of it. 
|l am not accustomed to it. I have not become sensible of 
it. The book is not worth a florin.®® Hand®"^ me a bowl®® 

' fall 0 / milk. Full of joy he ran up to me.®® The dish is 
full of white grapes. 

Embezzlement, Untcvfdjteif. Heinous, a6fci(jcuUd(). ** Admiration, 
Scirunt)€rung. Florin, ©uften. To band, rci(^cn. “ Bowl, ©d^jale. 
*• Up to me, auf mic^ ju. 


ITT. THE DATIVE. 


§ 351. AU transitive verbs which, besides the direct object 
of the thing acted upon, require or admit of an indirect or 
remote object of the person, have the latter in the dative 
case. (See § 338.) 

§ 352. The dative is ftirther governed by the following 
simple intransitive verbs : — 

to 


antroorten (Semanbem)^ 

* answer (a person), 
banfen, to thank, 
bienen, to serve, 
brol^en, to threaten, 
fel^len, to be wanting, 
fluc^en, to curse, 
folcjcn, to follow, 
frol^tien, to humour, 
gebul^ren, to be due. 
gefatlen, to please, 
mi^faflen, to displease, 
cjel^oren, to belong. 
qdjoxCcjm, to obey. 

geniigen, to suffice, 
gereic^cn, to tend, redound 
to. 


gteid^en, to resemble, 
grollen, to bear a grudge. 
|elfen, to help, 
l^ulbigen, to do homage. 
Iaiifd;ett, to listen io. 
niangeln^ to be wanting, 
na^cn, to come near, 
nii^en, to be useful, 
fc^aben, to injure, 
fd^einen, to seem, 
fd^niei^eln, to flatter, 
jle^cn, to suit, become, 
ftcuern, to put a stop to 
{e.g . — an abuse), 
trauen, to, trust, 
tro^en, to defy, 
ujcid^en, to yield, 
giemen, to be proper, to 


gcjtemen, j become. 
Examples ;—©inb bag unfere Sreunbe, bie unfern Sajlern 
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bicnen? Sck, are those our friends, who administer to our* 
vices? ©efa^rtin mcirur 0ttmm^; fomm, folge mit in’S 
^^attenrei^, A. TV. Schiedel, companion of my voice, come, 
follow me into the rejilrn of shades. 5)em 
@ott, God helps the courageous. ,^eine ilraft bermag 
bft Sc it JU tvofecu, Platen, no power can bid defiance to 
time. 

§ 353. A great number of compound verbs govern the 
dative case, especially many com]X)unded with the inseparable 
prefixes cr, cut, iijibcr, and with the separable prefixes an^ auf, 
kt, eptgcfjen, nacf;, bor, boratt, boran^, gii, jubor. The following 
may serve as specimens : — evUc^eu, to succumb ; entgef)en, to 
escape ; tuiberftct;en, to resist ; aniiegen, to entreat ; auflancrn, 
to waylay ; beiftc^en, to assist ; eutgcgciigc^eit, to go to meet ; 

to yield ; borftel^cib to superintend, preside ; bor«* 
angclen, to precede ; gut)ercn, to listen to ; guborfonuucii, to 
prevent, <fec. Also the following three with the prefix be : — 
Begcgncn, to meet; Bc^agen, to please {e.g . — cS Bel}agt mir); 
befommen, to agree with {e.g. — eS Befonimt mir ntd;t). 
Examples cm [celeitlofen ^iefel entfpringt ber Simfe, 
Platen, from the lifeless flint springs forth the spark. 0e|t 
bem 91? or ber nad^ Bch., pursue the murderer. 3c^ 
bag idg ber !i}el)re boit ber UnPerblidgfcit nid)t miberfpred^en 
fantt, Mendelssohn, I feel that I cannot contradict the doctrine 
of im mentality. Sd? [cBrieB eg meiner 0timntung gu, 

I ascribed it to my frame of mind. 

§ 354. The dative is further employed with many com- 
pound verbal expressions which have the force of simple 
verbs ; as — leib to cause sorrow ; mc^c t^un, to give 

pain ; tl^un, to benefit ; fiinb tlgun, to make known ; 

fprci^en, to scorn ; gu ’§idfc fommen, to come to one’s 
aid ; bag QBort reben, to excuse ; bcii ‘gof madden, to pay court; 
gn ^l^cil roerben (or simply merben), to fall to one’s share, 
and others. Ex,amples : — (Sg tl^ut mir leib um fgn, I feel 
sorry for him. 9Ber mirb ung gu '&ulfe fommen? who will 
come to our aid? 3lgr trarb ber <Sd;on]^eit eitleg ®ut gu 
Bch., the vain possession of beauty has fallen to her 

share. 


§ 255. The following impersonal phrases govern the dative 
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of the person in whom the feeling exists which is implied in 
the verb : — 

e§ ci^nt ntir, I forebode. eg efelt ntir, I feel disgusted. 

// bunft mit, 1 fc^ininbelt mir, I feel giddy. 

// bdud)t mir, „ tvdunit mtr, 1 dream. 

// grauet niir, I am afraid. // fc^trant inir, my heart mis- 
// iangt inir, I feel anxious. gives me. 

With eg bunft and eg bdud^t the accusative is also used. 
(See § 303.) 


§ 356. A large number of adjectives govern the dative, as 
in English ; especially the following : — 


dl^nlid), similar, 
angenieffen, appropriate, 
angencf^nt, agreeable. 
Befitnnt, known. 

Bemugt, conscious, 
eigen, peculiar, 
frcmb, strange. 

I common, 
gemeinfam, j 

geneigt, inclined, 
genjogen, favourable, 
gemad^fen, equal to, a match 
for. 

gteid}, like. 


gndbtg, gracious, 
l^eilfam, salutary, 
polb, favourable. 
aBl^olb, unfavourable. 
Idftig, troublesome. 
lieB, dear. 
nal)e, near, 
fc^ulbig, owing, 
treu, faithful. 
uOerlegcn, superior. 
bert;apt, odious, 
bertranbt, related, 
iribrig, adverse, 
iridfonimcn, welcmie ; 


and many others derived from verbs which govern the 
dative; as — ge^orfam, folgfam, obedient (from ge^ort^en, 
folgen) ; nu^Ud;i, useful (from nii^en) ; fd^dblid;, injurious 
(from fd^abcn) ; Be^ulflic^, helpful (from l;clfcn) ; bienlid), 
serviceable (from bienen), <fec. Examples; — (Sr iff ftinem 
Gruber d^nlid;, he is like his brother. 2)ie ift nitr 

*^remb, the language is unknown to me. 2)ag ©liuf ift il^ui 
nic^t l^olb, fortune is not favourable to him. !l)ie lAaupcn 
fiub ben SBdumen fd^dblid^, caterpillars are injurious to 
the trees. * 


§ 357. An idiomatic peculiarity of the German language 
consists in the use of the dative of a substantive instead of 
the possessive genitive, or of the dative of a personal or 
reflective pronoun instead of a possessive pronoun. For 
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example :-~® cm SKul^amebaner flelen enbli^ ble 
pen ben Qlugcn, the scales fell at length from the Moham- 
medan’s eyes, @ie fd^nttten bem Selnbe ben Olucfjug ab, 
they cut off the enemy’s retreat. SBei iebem 5lbf(^bieb ^ittert 
nut baS »©erj, Sch.^ at every parting my heart trembles. 2)et 
Jtopf t^ut nilr mel;, my head aches. 0te fanfen i^m ju 
ffii^en, they sank down at his feet. 

§ 358. The dative is frequently joined to verbs, the meaning 
of which does not require a completing object, merely to 
point out the personal relation in which the predicate is in a 
particular case to be considered; e.g. — gtei ifi bcm SB an* 
bctCit bet SBeg^ Sch., free is the road for the wanderer. 
bet^Stcunb mit, bet liebenbe, fietben? Sch.^ shall the friend, 
the'loving one, die (to me) 1 In this way the dative of the 
personal pronoun of the first and second persons is sometimes 
used, to denote in a familiar manner an interest or partici- 
pation of feeling on the part of the person speaking or 
spoken to. This kind of dative is sometimes called the 
ethical dative ; in general, it cannot be translated in English. 
For example: — Sjl’g au^ Slji bu mit unberle|t? 

Sch.^ is it really true ? art thou unhurt (for me) ? '^arf* 
net, noex mir ba6 fdbbnjie )Bieb? Z7., you harpers, 
knows the finest tune (for me) 1 3Bir mateu bit fe^t PetgitCigt, 
we were very happy. 


EXERCISE LXIV. 

Answer me by return of post.^ I thank you for your 
kindness.® Who has a master, let him serve him dutifully.^ 
What ails^ you? I will follow your advice. This poem 
does not please me. Every subject must obey the laws of 
the country. She resembles her mother. Nobody has 
helped me. His ill-will® shall not injure me much. He 
flatters his superiors.® This mantle does not become you. 
Trust not in [the] fortune. He defies thy anger.7 We have 
escaped® a great danger. Who contradicts® a victor,^® [that 

* By return of post, mit umgci^enbct’ ?Po|i. * Kindness, (SJcfdttigCeU. 

• Dutifully, * To ail, fe^^ten. * Ill-will, Bofer SBille. 

• Superiors, iBotgcfc^jte. ^ Anger, 3otn. • To escape, entg^en. ® To 
contradict, hjibcrtbtec^en. Victor, @ieger. 
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one] contradicts imprudently.^^ I urge^^ him very much^^ 
to go again to Italy. Assist me with your advice. Were 
you not present at the tournament ? Come to meet^® 
me. He yielded to my entreaties.^^ Strive^® early after 
[the] wisdom. The lightning^® precedes the thunder 
You have anticipated my wishes. I met them in (say, 
upon) the street. This dish^^ docs not agree with me. His 
ingratitude^^ gives me pain. I feel sorry for you. I am 
sorry that I cannot come to your aid. [The] life’s unmingled 
joy fell to the share of no mortal.‘^7 j shall be at your 
service.^ The intelligence was not very agreeable to us. 
All the circumstances are well known to him. Are you 
equal to the task 1 am glad (say, it is dear to me) that 

you have come. You owe^^ him many thanks.*^^ Many 

remained faithful to the king. A child must be obedient to 
its parents. His intercession has not been useful to me. 
He has sprained his right arm. A shot*^'* killed my horse. 
Tears will relieve thy heart. Some wagons^ conveying 
provisions have unfortunately'^^ fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. 

Imprudently, mit Unt)Cba(^t. To urge, anltegcit. Very much, fc^r. 

To be present at, fccimobnen. Tournament, SJitterf^id. To come to 
cntgcgcntommcn. To yield, iiadjgctcu. ** Entreaty, To 

strive after, Tiad;ftrcbcn ; use the second person singular. Lightning, 

33U|j. To precede, t)crt;ci\ 3 cT;cn. Hiunder, ILenucr. To anticipate, 
jiiuorfommcii, Dish, tSJertd;!. ^^Ingratitude, llnbnnftnvfeit. Unmingled, 
ungcmifdjt. Mortal, ftcrldidj. To be at the service a person, 
©incni gu 3)icnftcn ftcl)cn. Task, Slufgabc. To owe, fci(;uhtg [ein. 

Use the singular.- Intercession, SSermittlung. To sprain, t>cri'en!cn. 

Shot, @c!^ufj. To relieve, erlcic^tcrn. Wagon conveying provisions, 
ih'vomanttnagcu. Unfortunately, ungXudlici^crtvcife. 


IV. PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 359. The object of verbs as well as adjectives is often 
expressed by means of prepositions. We can give here only 
a general sketch of the most common objective relations in 
which prepositions occur, while the minor details must be 
acquired by the attentive reading of German authors. 

1. Verbs , — Separation or privation is expressed by Jjon 
with the dative. 

Speaking, or hearing of something, by loon with the dative. 
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Fear, by i?or with the dative. 

Dominion or victory, by uber with the accusative. 

Vexation, sorrow, joy, and wonder, by iiber with the 
accusative. 

Delight, by an with the dative. 

Want, by an with the dative. 

Doubt, by an with the dative. 

Kemembrance, by an with the accusative. 

Loss, by um with the accusative. 

Begging or entreating, by nut with the accusative. 

Longing and inquiring after, by na(^ with the dative. 

Confidence or hope, as well as suspicion or envy, by auf 
with -the accusative. 

2. Adjectives. — 2Son with the dative is used with frei, free ; 
rein, pure ; fd;on, beautiful ; ugly, <fec. 

an with the dative with arm, poor ; reid;, rich ; grof , great ; 
ftein, small ; franf, sick ; leer, empty ; ftarf, strong ; 
weak ; frud^tBar, fertile, and others. 

in with the dative with gefc^idt, skilled ; erfa^ren, experi- 
enced ; Ben?atibert, versed ; einfad;, simple, and others. 

bor with the dative with Bange, afraid ; fld;er, secure, (fee. 

auf with the accusative with eiferfu^tig, jealous ; neibifd^. 
envious; argmol^nlfd^, suspicious; Bofe, angry; prou^ ^ 
gefaf t, prepared, (fee. 

init with the dative with jufrieben, content ; Befannt, 
acquainted ; bertraut, familiar, <kc. 

gegen with the accusative with frcunbUcB, friendly ; feinbUe?^, 
hostile ; gnabig, gi’acious ; gcrccBt, just ; nac^flcBttg, indulgent; 
graufam, cruel ; aufric^tig, sincere ; offen, frank, (fee. 

EXERCISE LXV. 

You must desist^ from your demand,^ He has recovered 
from a serious^ illness. You have ‘probably^ heard of the 
accident.® I am not afraid® of the danger. The timid ^ flees 
from his own shadow. Protect® me from his malice.*^ He 
reigned over a peaceable people. She complains of 

‘ To desist, aBflc’^en. ^ Demand, iyotkentitg. ® Serious, fc^t»cr. ■* Pro- 
bably, iDcrmut^iUc3(|. * Accident, llnfatl. ® To be afraid, fidfj furd(>tcu« 

7 Timid, furclfitfam. ® To protect, f(!(iu^(5n. ® Malice, a3o«^cit. Peaceable, 
frtcbliekiib. To complain, flagcn* 
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headache.^ W e laugbcd at his proposal.^^ They wonderet^l 
at her boldness.^^ We were terrified at his appearance.^® 
We delight in the voice of the talkative^® echo.^^ I 
doubt [of] his sincerity He has lost^^ his good reputation.®® 
You will rob®^ him of his credit I ask in this letter [for] 
a great favour.®^ The criminal implored®® for mercy He 
courts®® [for] the praise of the multitude.®® We long for 
peace. The wise man searches®® after truth. Inquire aftei 
his name. They relied®^ too much upon their own strength. 
Trust®® in God. I hope for the mercy of [the] heaven. He 
is poor in treasures, but rich in knowledge.®® The heart is 
never empty of wishes. He seems well versed in the history 
of his country. We are not secure from persecution.®'^ He 
is envious of the happiness of others. The peacock®® is proud 
of his gay ®^ feathers. I am prepared for the worst.®^ They 
are content with the mere necessaries of life.®® He is friendly 
towards every one. Be sincere towards me. 

Headache, Proposal, SSorfe^Cag. Boldness, 

To be terrified, crfctjrecfcn. Appearance, 2lu8fc(;cn, n. To delight, 
fid) Talkative, gcfd;\vafeig. Echo, (Sc^o, n. Sincerity, 

Slufvid^tigfctt. ** To lose a thing, urn ettuaS fommen. Reputation, JKuf. 
rob of something, um ctnjaS bringen. Credit, (Jrctit, m. Favour, 
To implore, flrijcn. Mercy, @nabc. To court, but^ten. 
Multitude, 9)lcngc. 'To search, forfc^eii. To rely, certaffen. 
To trust, toci'tvaucn. Use the plural. Persecution, SScrfpL 

gung. Peacock, iPfau. Gay, bunt. The worst, t>a8 0c(jUmmjl€. 
Kecessaries of life, VebenSbebiirfniffc. ^ 


XXXIX. 


the object expressed by a clause, or by 

THE SUPINE, OR THE INFINITIVE. 

§ 360. The completing object of the predicate (verb 01 
adjective) of a sentence is, like the subject, often expressed by 
a whole clause. As such a clause stands in the place of a 
noun, it is termed, like that which stands in the place of the 
subject, a substantive clause, and is of course of a dependent 
kind. Examples: — Seber 0d)titt beS SebenS jclgt, ba^ bie 
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n5t!^ig fet, G,^ every step in life shews that prudence 
is necessary. (Sntfd^eibe bu, oh Jtrieg fci obet gticbe, Sch^ 
decide thou, whether there shall he war or peace. SBct jle 
fci, toiU fie aUein bent ^bnlg ofenharen, Sch., who she is, she 
will disclose to the king alone. @ie leaven m^, toir t|un 
foUten, Sck, they teach us, what we ought to do. ®ie fagt 
mir flets, ic^ [ei i^v geiub, Sck. (that is,'ba^ il^r Sctnb fet, 
the conjunction ba§ being suppressed according to' § 314, 1), 
she always tells me that I am her enemy. 

§ 361. The supine, too, is often used as in English, to express 
the object of a sentence; e.ff . — er l^offt fie hefigen, he 
hopes^to possess her. crinncre tnich, i^n Oor einigen ffioc^en 
gefel^en ju l^aheit,! remember to have ^een him a few 
weeks ago. (Sr n;arnte mich, auf metner 
warned me to bo upon my guard. bin tercit §u flerBen;' 

I am ready to die. 

§ 362. If the verb or adjective, upon which the objective 
clause or the supine depends, be one which governs the 
accusative, the place of the object in the principal clause is 
frequently supplied by the neuter pronoun e0. For example 
$)U beira^rt eg, ba^ fie SBal^rl^eit Sck.^ the deed 

proves (it), that she speaks the truth, ffier tragi eg, SRitien^ 
uiann eber Jtnabb/ gu taud^en in biefen ©c^Iunb? Sck., who 
ventures, knight or squire, to dive into this gulf 1 3c^ trar 
eg mube, imiuer njeife gu fein, I was tired of being always wise. 
3c3^ bin eg' mir betru^t, nieine get^ah^u ]^abeu, I am 

conscious of having done my duty. But if the verb or 
adjective be followed by a preposition, the latter is joined to 
the demonstrative adverb ba or bar, as in baju, bamit, barin, 
baran, barauf, &c., and is in this form made to precede the 
dependent clause, in the same way as the neuter pronoun eg* 
For example :—2)t'eine Srau beftanb barauf, ba^ fie DUbla 
genannt trerben foUte, my wife insisted upon her being called 
Olivia. 3d^ bcguiigte mi^ bamit, bie ©efa^^r nur eben angebcutet 
gu l^aben, I was satisfied with just having pointed out the 
danger. 2)ie ^Ibbefiten marcn ftolj barauf, fur bag tl^ra^ifcbe 
gel^alten ^u merben, Wklandj the inhabitants of Abdera 
‘ were proud of being considered as the Athenians of Thrace. 
Participial constructions like those in the preceding English 
sentences are never used in German. 
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§ 363. The construction of the accusative with the infinitive^ 
so frequently met with in Latin and Greek, and imitated by 
the English also, is quite foreign to the German language. 
It must be turned into a regular sentence introduced by ba§ ; 
as — I wish him to go directly, luunf^e, ba^ er fogleid^ ge^e. 
Surely you do not wish me to break my word, irollt boci^ 
nid?t, ba^ ic^ toottbrud^ig tnerbcn foU* I knew it to he my 
duty, ici^ u?u^te, ba^ meiue u?ar. 

§ 364. The English often give to sentences containing an 
indirect question a contracted form ; as — ‘ He did not know 
what to say or, ^ he knew not what way to go;' or, ^ I will shew 
thee how to proceed' A similar mode of expression is verycarely 
met with in German. In translating the above examples, 
therefore, the contracted clauses, ‘ what to say,’ ‘ what way 
to go,’ ‘ how to proceed,’ must be changed into regular depen- 
dent clauses, with a subject and a finite verb ; namely — et 
irufte nid}t, trag er fagen follte; er tcupte nid)t, rocldben S33cg 
er ne^meu foUte; id) tciCl bit geigen, tcie bu gu i;>erfa:^reu 
However, if the verb be ‘ to know,’ and the dependent clause 
begin with ‘how,’ the latter may be drawn into the same 
clause with the verb ‘ to know,’ the interrogative adverb 
«^;>«ing omitted; as — 3^r iriffct eure %xt gu ful^ren, Sch., 
you know how to wield your battle-axe. 2)ienei:, bie einen 
ftummen Qluftrag gu beaten unf fen, Sch., servants who know 
how to understand a silent commission. 3Biffc nut baS 
®Iud gu faffen, tuenn e^ Id^elnb bir flc^ beat, (Teibelj know 
only ?iow to lay hold of fortune, when it smilingly offers 
itself to thee. 

§ 365. The infinitive (without gu) occurs as the object after 
the following verbs only : — i^ei^en, to bid ; nennen, to call ; 
l)elfen, to help ; le^ren, to teach ; lernen, to learn ; niaci^en, to 
make. For example :—'§ei^ f^n gel^en, bid him go away. 
‘&ilf mir at be i ten, help me to work. S^u^m unb Siabel niu§ 
man ertragen lernen, 6r., one must learn to bear both praise 
and censure. l^abe in (Snglanb tnic^.an s?iel gemol^ncn 
lernen, Sek, I have learned in England to accustom myself to 
many things. 3i^r vx\^ git tern, Sch.^ you make me 
tremble. 

Note*. 

1. The infinitive is used also with the verbs l^orcn, to hear ; fc^cn^ to 
fcee ; to feel ; finben, to find ; to have. Here, however, it 
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does not stand in the place of an object of the verb itself, but it indicates 
what the object is engaged in doing at the time to wliich the assertion 
refers. The infinitive therefore hero has the force of the present par- 
ticiple. Examples: — '§aimonicn flingcn, ScL, I hear harmonies 

sound (or sounding). 3d; fal^ il;n ficrben, Sch.^ I saw him die. 3d(> futile 
fccin f (b t a g e n, I feel thy heart beating. Slurora faitb mic!(> f 1 a f e n, (S'., 
Aurora found me sleeping, ©i* l)at cm 5lmuXct am -^patfc I; an gen, he has 
an amulet hanging about his neck. 

2. The infinitive is further used with the intransitive verbs HciBcn, to 
remuln ; gcr;en, to go ; reiten, to ride ; fol^rcn, to drive ; but with these it 
only indicates the manner in which the action is perfonned, and likewise 
stands for the present pailiciple; e.ff. — ici^ merbe ftet;cn Mcibcn, I shall 
remain standing ; cr gcl^t fbagicren, he goes to walk, or he walks leisurely. 
In most phrases of this kind, however, both verbs must be conceived as 
expressing only one idea; as — ic^ ging iagen, 1 went to hunt, or I was 
hunting; cr gcl)t bcttcln, he goes a-begging, or he begs; mir moXlcn 
[pajieren fa(;ren, we will take a drive. With the verb fommen, the 
past participle has the same force — 3)a fommt ctit DJJann in toollcv J&aft 
gelaufcn, iScA, there comes a man running at full speed. JDa fam ber 
3Sogt mit fetnen JKcifigcn geritten, Sch.^ there came the governor riding (or 
on horseback) with his troopers. 


EXERCISE LXVI. 

Every one knows that I am innocent.^ He told rne that 
the vessel had arrived. He wrote to me that his friend had* 
died last week. She says, that her father is ill. I fear, that 
1 shall not be able to overtake^ you. I have forgotten, what 
you want. ♦ 1 do not know, who has done it. Who can say, 
what will be the consequence.^ I ask, whetlier you consent.'* 
He endeavours^ to speak correctly. 1 ho})o to convince® 
you of your error. I do not remember ever to have heard 
of it. I am ready to follow you. I perceive ^ [it] well, that 
you could not act otherwise.® He has determined® [it] to 
ruin^® me with my whole house. The only advantage of 
[the] flattery consists in this, that we may (say, can) learn 
what we ought to be, by hearing^® what we are not. He 
thinks^* of leaving this country. I am afraid of meeting 

^ Innocent, unf(i()utbig. * To overtake, cin(;oIcn. * Consequence, ®otgc. 

* To consent, eimrittigen. ® To endeavour, fu^ bcmuX;cn. * To convince, 

, nberjeugen. ’ To perceive, etnfel^cn. ® Otherwise, anberg. ® To determine, 
befc^Uefen. To min, terberben. Advantage, Slu^cn. Flatty, 
©t^mfib^elci. By bearing, inbem totr j^bren, “ To think of something, 
an ctroaS tenfen. To be afraid of something, ftcb fiird[>t€n. 
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him. We rely upon your making the necessary^® arrange- 
ments. He insists^® Upon your obeying his orders. I wish 
you to read Alison’s history of Europe/^ for I know it to be 
a most interesting work. I have found my liveliest^^ joys to 
arise from illusions.^* He seemed at a loss^*^ what to say, 
or whither to direct his way.^" They knew not how to 
escape^® or where to find a refuge.^^ I will shew you how 
to proceed.^® necessity teaches us to bear'^® much. 

He has learned to knovv^^ thy power.^^ Do you hear him 
speak ? I saw her faint/^® We found her sitting in an arm- 
chair.*^* I felt my heart tremble. Sit still (say, Remain 
sitting). Let us take a drive. I should rather^^ take a 
walk. 

To rely upon something, auf ctn>a8 locrlaffcn. To make arrange- 
ments, Slnorbiiungen treffen. Necessary, ni>tl;tg. To insist upon 
something, auf ctmag bcftcl^cn. Europe, ®uro))a. Lively, kbl;aft. 
“ To arise from, ciitf^ringen au8. Illusion, S^flufc^ung. At a loss, 
in ySei'kgcni)ctt. To direct one’s way, fict> incnfcen. To escape, ent* 
fommen. Refuge, 3ufiu(^tSort. To proceed, »crfar;rcn. ** Necessity, 
To bear, ertragen. ** To learn to know, fennen krnen. Power, 
To faint, in £)]^nma<^t faUen. ** A*m-chair, ik]^nftui;t 
Rather, lieber. 


B. ADVERBIAL EXPRESSION. 


XL. 


RELATIONS OF PLACE AND TIME. 

§ 366. The place or direction of an asserted action ig 
expressed by adverbs, or prepositions, or adverbial clauses ; 
e.^, — ic(> l^ier, I stand here, (ix eilt fort, he hurries 
away. (Sineu golbneu beefier loerf id) Sek, 1 throw 

down a golden cup. dx l;at ju SBonn fiubirt, he studied at 
Bonn. 0ie fam au0 ber Mx^x, she came»from church. . 3d^ 
irol^ne, too er getooljnt I live where he has lived. It 
is the chief function of most prepositions to indicate relations 
of place ; see chapter XXI. 

Kdte. 

- The cases of declension by themselves are used only in some particular 
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phrases to express locality ; namely, the genitive in alter Orten, everywhere ; 
linfer on the left ; readier J&ant, on the right, &c. ; and sometimes 
the accusative; e,g. — jtoei SBanberer fictit cr bic @tra^e Sch,^ he 
sees two wanderers travel along the road. 

§ 367. When a whole clause points out the place of an 
asserted action, it is introduced hy the relative adverb mo, 
where, or by one of its compounds, mol^er, whence ; mol^in, 
whither. The relative adverb in the dependent clause refers 
to a corresponding demonstrative (ba, bort, t)ier, bat)er, bal^in) 
in the principal, but the latter is frequently omitted. For 
example ;—X)ie groften ^^mierigfeiten liegen ba, mo mir fie 
6r^., the greatest difficulties lie there where we do 
not seek them. 5Bo bie Oleben bort glii'^cn, bort brauftber 
SR^ettt, Korner, yonder where the vines are glowing, yonder 
roars the Rhine. 0ie mitb geric^tet, mo fie frebelte, ScK^ she 
will be judged where she did wrong, ©el^en @ie, @raf, 
mol^ln bie $fli(bt ®ie ruft, Sch., go, count, whither duty 
calls you. 


EXERCISE LXVII. 

Wait here. There he stood. Run thither. Come down 
stairs.^ She ran away. The ship is sailing eastward.^ TJje^ 
amphibia^ live equally^ well in the air as in the water. 
He stopped*^ before this house. I am sending a parcel to 
Bremen. The owner® of the house sat upon a wooden^ 
bench in a thick® arbour® of vines.^® Ho led me into his 
granaries.^ ^ Where smoke is, there is also fire. Not every- 
where^® where water is, are frogs but where one hears 
frogs, there is water. Go whither you please. He goes 
[thither], from where we have come. 

* Domi stairs, l^eruntcv. * Eastward, ofijuflrtS. * Amphibia, 2lmpl^iHcn. 

* Equally, ebenfo. * To stop, ani^altcn. ® Owner, ®tgcntl;umcr. ^ Wooden, 

• Thiele, bic^t. ® Arbour, Caube. Vine, SQBctnrebc. “ Granary, 
^pcic^cr. Smoke, ?Kaudfj. “ Everywhere, uberaH. Frog, ?5tofc^. 

§ 368. The relatipn of time of an asserted action is expressed 
by adverbs, prepositions, the cases of the substantive, or 
adverbial sentences. 

The following prepositions are used to express the point of 
time when an action is performed : — an with the dative, on— 
am erften SWat, on the first of May. 
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urn, at, about— urn U|r, at four o’clock ; um bie SO'Ht§ ** 

tagSjlunbe, about the hour of noon. 

gc^cn, towards — gegen bier M^x, towards four o’clock. 

. in with the dative, in, at — in biefem 5lngenblide, at this 
moment. 

bimten and innerl^alb, within — Btnnen btci within 

three days ; innerl^alB eine^ Sal^r^unbertS, within or in the 
course of a century. 

bci, at— bci @onnenuntergang, at sunset, 
auf with the accusative, at — auf ben ©lotfcnf^Iag, at the 
stroke of the bell ; auf bie 2)hnute, at the minute, 
gu, at— JU Dftern, at Easter. 

bor with the dative, before, ago — bor SO^itternad^t^ Before 
midnight ; bor btei 3al)ren, three years ago. 
nad), after— n a bem ^riegc, after the war. 

uber with the accusative — ^^eute uber ac^t 2!age, this day 
eight days. 


The following prepositions express a durUtion of time^ or 
the period during which an action is performed : — 
in with the dative, in — in einem gangen 3al^re, during a 
whole year. 

„ <abd(;tcnb, during— tbdl^ re nb be@ SleligionSfriegeg, during the 
religious war. 

untcr with the dative, under, in — unter ber Oleglerung 
»ftarl§ beS Sunften, under or in the reign of Charles the Fifth, 
feit, since — feit 2)?cnfcbcnbenfen, since the meraofy of man. 
big, till— big morgen, till to-morrow; big gum %benb, till 
the evening. 

auf with the accusative, for — auf btei $Bodben, for three 
weeks (to come), for the space of three weeks. 


§ 369. The point of time of the predicated action is further 
expressed by the accusative or genitive ; by the latter more 

especially when the action is conceived as an habitual or 
often repeated one, or when the point of time is to be indi- 
cated in an indefinite way; e,g . — er flarb biefen 33?orgen, 
he died this morning; ben erften 3uU, on the first of July. 
3d^ lefe beg ^Ibenbg, 1 read in the evening; mir gel^en 
©onntagg in bte .^ird^e, we go to church on Sundays; et 
fam eineg 3!agcg gu mir, he came to me one day ; l^euttgeg 
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Duration of time, on the other hand, is pointed out by the 
accusative only, not by the genitive; e.g . — ®er *§er^og i|t 
f(^on einigc S^^onate abroefenb, G.^ the duke has been away 
for some months. eine 5Bod)e I remained 

here a whole week. The accusative in this signification is 
often followed by the adverb lang (as in the English ‘ all day 
long’), sometimes by fiber or l^inburcb; e,g. — 3d; 3al;re 

lang niic^ barauf borbcreitet, Sch.^ I have been preparing myself 
for it for years. ®urd; bie S^ihingcn finb @ie biefen S&^onat 
it bet genugfani an ung erinnert trorben, G., during the present 
month you have been pretty often reminded of us by the 
newspapers. ^ ie gan ge 0lac^t t) i n b n t d), all night long. 

§ 370. Adverbial clauses of time are introduced by the 
following conjunctions: — alg, ba, as, when; n?enn, when; 
fobalb (a(g), as soon as (also fo nsie, or trie in the same sense) ; 
nad^bem, after ; e'^e or beror, before ; trdl^renb, inbej?, inbeffen, 
inbem (sometimes treit) whilst, while ; feitbem or felt, since ; 
big, sometimes big ba§, till. 


Notet. 

1. With regard to the first three of these conjunctions, it should be 

obser^’ed, that atS is used when the time of an action is pointed out by a 
single definite past event; but that hjcnn is employed when the thrift is • 
pointed out by some indefinite or habitual occurrence, either in the past, 
or in the present, or in the future. iDa generally denotes causality, but is 
often used as a synonym of especially if the occurrence which it 
introduces imt only determines the time, but at the same time points out 
the cause of the action. For example: — 2U8 id^ mcincn Svcunb bcfu(!(?tc, 
fanb franf, when I called upon my friend, I found him ill. Sfficnn 

ter ??rid)Ung bcgiimt, fcbrcn bie @g>»ollicn juriid, when spring begins, the 
swallows return. @onft, hjenn ber 95atcr au«jog, licbe Jl'inbcr, ba mar ctn 
ijrcucn, menu cr mteberfom, Sch.^ formerly when your father went from 
home, dear children, there was rejoicing when he returned. 35cm .^aifee 
felbjl verfagten mir ®cI;orfam, b a cr ba8 9fr(i(?t ju ber ^Ifaffcn Bog, Sch.^ 
to the emperor himself we refused obedience, as he bent the law (that is, 
gave judgment) in favour of the clergy. In the last example, ba denotes 
both time and cause. 

2. The English * no sooner . . . than,* or ‘ scarcely . . , than,’ is 
expressed by laum (in ^ the protasis) . . , at8 (in the apodosis), the latter 
being a dependent clause. But more frequently the apodosis is made to 
begin with fo, and put in the inverted order, because al3 can be used only 
in regard to a definite event in past time. For example : — 35er 3^ag mat 
faum angc6rod)Ctt, alg tc^ mid? auf ben SCeg BcgaB, or fo BcgaB idfi mi^ auf 
ben SQcg, no sooner had the day dawned, than I set out on the way. 
Raum BttBcn 'mir einen SRunfe^ erretd^t, fo macBen mir Slnfd^ldge auf nm 
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jBcrnugungen, no sooner Iiave we attained a wish, than wo make projects 
for new enjoyments. 

§ 371. Adverbial clauses of time in English often take 
the form of participial constructions. As the Germans seldom 
adopt this mode of expression, such participial constructions 
must generally be changed into regular sentences, with a 
conjunction and a finite verl). For example : — After having 
given his troops a clay of rest, he continued his march, 
bem cr fchten eincu ^u^etag gegeben l^atte, fc|te er 

feinen 2^hrfd) fort. While speaking with me, ho turned as 
pale as death, njdl}rcnb er mit mir rebete, tourbe er Icidjen* 
Ha^. I wrote an epitaph for my wife when still Imng^ ic^ 
fd;rieb eine ©rabfdjrift fur ntcine Sraib aU fie nod) am fieben 
Voar. Before leaving town, I shall call upon you, el)e id) bte 
0tabt oerfaffe, merbe icb @ic befud)en. I believed to promote 
the best interests of all, hy strengthening the power of the 
emperor, bag SSeffe 5lhcr glaubt’ id) ju beforbern, ba id) beS 
Jlaifcr^ ^^ad)t befeftigte, Sch, 

Of the same nature are such elliptical clauses as — ^when 
at Rcme^ I met with several friends,’ or ‘ while very young ^ he 
was taught reading’ — in German, aU id) in dlom n?ar, (or 
sijnply in 0lom) traf i(b me^rere Sreunbe; al6 er noc^ fel^r 
iung toar, (or in fru{)er t^inbl^eit) fernte er lefen. 

§ 372. The participle, however, is sometimes employed in 
German, when an action, which is represented contem- 
poraneous with the predicate, is joined to the latter, but 
without serving the purpose of a determination of time. 
Examples :—^Die6 aficS bei mir benfenb, fd)Iief id) cin, Sch., 
thinking over all this, I fell asleep (that is, I thought over 
all this and fell asleep). S^^wbernb jie^n bic ®iener ahe, 
Kerner, hesitating stand all the servants (that is, all the 
servants stand and hesitate). 9Cir ©t^treftern fa^en, bic SBotte 
f^innenb, in ben langen 0lcid)ten, Sek^ we sisters sat in the 
long evenings, spinning wool (that is, we were sitting and 
spinning wool). In common prose, this gelation is generally 
expressed by the conjunction inbem (sometimes by ba) and a 
finite verb; as— Snbcm er flc^ auf fie fiu|te, fam er bie 
SrefJb^ langfam ^erauf, G.^ leaning upon her, he slowly came * 
up the stair. JDu fpri(^fl mein Urtl^eil au§, b a b u mitb trb jiefi, 
thou pronouncest my sentence, while thou consolest me. 
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Note. 

When the simultaneonsness of two actions is to be denied, of ne tafi is 
used with a finite verb, or ofne with a supine, the latter, however, only 
when the principal and dependent clauses have the same subject. For 
example: — 3(f rclftc aft, ofnc tnfl 3cmaiib etioaS banon njuftc, I set out, 
without anybody knowing anything about it. Sd; fcftlief cin, of ne an etVoaS 
jit bcnfcn, I fell asleep, without thinking of anything, iil'cr He ©ottfeit 
urn *&rdfe anruft, of ne tic cujcnc .itraft anjutoenben, ^cf ct oergeftenS, A>., 
whoever calls upon the Godhead for help, without using his own strength , 
calls in vain. 

§ 373‘ A past participle is often joined to the predicate of 
a sentence, to denote the state or condition in -which the 
subject is while performing, or the object while suffering, the 
action implied in the predicate ; e.g . — irir ftanbeit erfiaunt, 
we stood amazed. 3d; fal) bid; geflern reic^ 

I saw thee yesterday sitting at table lichly attired. 
The past participle is sometimes connected with an accusa- 
tive — ®ie flngt ^inauS in bie finftere ba§ 5luge bon 

SBetnen gettffbet, Sch., she sings into the dark night, her 
eyes (being) dimmed with weeping, ©a finft et an’S Ufet, 
unb meint nnb tie'll, bic '@anbe jum evl;oben, then 
he sinks down upon the bank (of the river) and weeps and 
prays, (with) his hands raised to Jupiter, ^nblid; bleifft’^er 
gebanfenboU jiel^en, bie 9(ugen im ©rbe ge[en!t, Sch.^ at 
last he stands still thoughtful, (with) his eyes fixed on the 
ground, ^ 

NotA. 

In elliptical clauses of this kind, the accusative, when accompanied 
by an adverbial expression of place, is sometimes governed by a present 
participle which is not expressed, but must be supplied, such as ‘ having’ 
or ‘holding’; e.g . — SDic •&anb am ©cfmerte, fd;ancit fie fief brrfcub an, 
JSch.^ (having) the hand upon the sword, they loolc at each other threaten- 
ingly. 2Ule, Jlfrftncn in ben Slugen, jlcfcn nm S^annfcrjigfcit, Herder^ all. 
(with) tears in their eyes, ask for mercy. 


EXEBCISE LXVIII. 

C 

I am reading now the tragedies ^ of [the] Sophocles, and 
shall soon begin the comedies^ of [the] Aristophanes. Nie- 
buhr was born on the first January. We usually ® dine at 


1 Tragedy, Jtragobic. ^ Comedy, .Romobte. ^ Usually, gevuftfnlkf. 
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six o’clock. It happened about the time of the harvest.* 
Ho has been in [the] town since Easter. We shall get up 
before sunrise.^ He came at the minute. Under the reign 
of Charles the Fifth, Antwerp^ was the busiest 7 town in the 
world. During this discourse,® all hearers® melted^® into 
tears. Wait till next Monday. For many weeks no drop of 
rain has fallen. The ship is furnished with provisions for 
three months. I saw him last week. He will arrive this 
afternoon and depart to-morrow morning.^® We read in 
the evening. I take a walk in the forenoon.^* He works in 
the morning, and sleeps in the afternoon. I shall work all 
day. Many fashions last only a few months. She was ill 
for six weeks. The dog has barked all night. When he 
invited^® me, he did not know that I was from home.^^ 
As I awoke, I saw my friend standing^® before me. It 
becomes^® us to be silent, when the Godhead‘^i speaks. 
Every year, when the shooting-season^^ approached,^® we 
used^* to leave London and to go to the north of Scotland.^^ 
He was startled,^® and looked at^^ me, as the word escaped^® 
me. No sooner had we received the news, than the post- 
horses were ordered,^® As soon as they had left Dunkirk 
Roads,®® the wind became contrary.®^ We shall ascend®^ the 
• ino'ftntain, before the sun rises. While two dogs are fighting®® 
for a bone,®* a third runs®® away with it. Since there are 
railroads, there are also more travellers. I cannot go out, 
until I have finished my day’s work.®® The king l^ft Nurn- 
berg, after having provided®^ it with a sufficient®® garrison.®® 


^ Time of tlie liarvest, (Ji'ntcjcit. * Sunrise, @Dnucnaufgnng. * Antwerp, 
2lnttDcv))cn. ^ Busy, kl&enfcig. ^ Discourse, 9fctc. ® Hearer, 3ut;5rcr. 

To melt, jcrflieficii. To furnish with provisions, mit 3>on*AtT;cn ccvfcljen. 

Afternoon, Slad^mittag. To-morrow morning, morgen frul;. Fore- 
noon, ^ormittag. “ To bark, betten. To invite, clnlafccu. '' From 
borne, 'oerrclfl. To awake, <rttja{I;en. See § 365, note 1. To 
become, jtemeu. Godhead, ©ottl^rit. ** Shooting-season, Sagbjcit. 

To approach, T;rrannar;)cn. ^ To use, hflfQca- The north of Scotland, 
ba3 novblicbc ©d^ottlaub. To be startled, jtuljcn. To look at, anfcl^en. 

To escape, cntfd^Iubfen. (See § 353.) To order, bcftellcn. Dun- 

kirk Roai, fcic SRf;cbc bon 2)unfirri(>cn. ** Contrary, ungunflig. To 
ascend, bc|lctgert. To fight for a thing, nm ctmoS flrcitcn. Bone, 

Eno^cn. “ To run away with something, ettooS banontrcigcn. Day’s 

work, 3:agctoerf. To provide, bcrfe^en. ** Sufficient, j^tnUnglUfl. 

Garrison, SSefo^ung. 
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The inundation having subsided/^ the prince and the 
princess left Cairo. Thales being asked when a man should 
marry, said; ^ Young men not yet, old men never.’ While 
speaking with me, he was called When still very 

young, Mary Stuart^** was sent to the French court. He 
went away laughing. They listened to^^ the news, won- 
dering^^ and doubting. Falhng on his (say, the) knees, ho 
asked for mercy. The army was complete,'^® without there 
having been any need^^ to strip the plough.^^ I opened 
the letter, without having looked at the address. He returned 
discouraged^^ and dejected.^^ He died, loved by many, 
esteemed by all. 

Inundation, lteBcrfd;tucmmimq. To subside, tta^Iciffen. To call 
out, ]§ittau8rufen. Mary Stuart, SKatia <Stuart. To listen to, anpren. 

To wonder, flauncn. Complete, Without there having 

been any need, ol^ne baf man nof^ig gc^aBt l^atte. '** To strip, cntBto^cn. 

Plough, Sp|iug. To open, etbre^en. Discouraged, mutljtoS. 
“ Dejected, nicbcrgefci(;Tagcn. 


XLL 

RELATIONS OF MANNER AND INTENSITY. 

§ 374. The adverbial relation of manner is expressed by 
adverbs, by prepositions, by the genitive case, or by adverbial 
sentences. Adverbs of manner, for instance, are — fo, so; 
\tjie, how ; anberg, differently ; laut, loudly ; fd^neU, quickly ; 
reid^ttc^, abundantly, &c., on which see the chapter on 
adverbs. The adverbs fe^r, very, very much ; fauitt, scarcely, 
imgcmeiu, uncommonly ; fajl, almost, denote the intensity of 
an action. 

The following prepositions are chiefly employed to express 
the manner of ap action; — ^rutt, with; o^ne, without; auf, 
upon, with the accusative of or SCBeife, or with the dative 
of SBeg, way, manner, or with a superlative ; an, on, at, with 
a superlative ; after, according to (also getti^p) ; and gu 
in a few phrases. For example ; — ^®en Banbmann bu 
mit 33erad)tung an, Sch,, thou regardest the peasant with 
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contempt. mit tauter ©timme, ho speaks with 

a loud voice. (Sr trtirbe o^ne ©^^onung t>erfolgt, he was 
unsparingly persecuted. 2Bir bienen it;m auf unfre 3Sleife, 
wo serve him in our own way. biefem 3Sege id? 

in (Srfal^rung gebracS^t^ in this way I have learned. 3cb 
l^abe eg auf’g genaufte unterfud)t, I have examined it most 
minutely. fd;reibt am b often, he writes best, j^a^t ung 
tagen nadb ben at ten ^rdud?en beg £anbcg, Sch., let us hold 
the diet according to the ancient customs of the land. @r 
reift Su^e, git ^4^ for be, gu J^anbe, etc., ho travels on foot, 
on horseback, by land, <i'c. 

Tlie genitive case was formerly more commonly used to 
exjircss the relation of manner than it now is ; it is still 
retained, however, in some expressions of daily use, and is 
of frot|uent occurrence in the higher stylo of writing. For 
example :—3c^b l>tbe alleg ^'rnfteg erma'^nt, I have 
admonished him most earnestly. Sllad? Uri fat;r’ id) ftel)cnbcn 
Supeg, Sch.^ I shall go to Uri immediately ; in Latin stante 
peda, 01id)t lei d) ten ^ami^feg flegt bev (iilaube, Kbmer, 
faith does not conquer by an easy fight. Sec also § 240, 2, c. 

§ 375. The manner of an action is expressed by an 
adverbial clause, if it is described by a comparison with 
soi^e other action, or by the effect which attends it, as in 
English 4ie speaks as he thinks,’ and ‘he speaks so that 
everybody can understand him.’ In the former case, the 
adverbial clause is introduced by the conjunction* tuic, as, if 
it involve a real fact, and by alg ob or alg inenn, as if, if it 
involve a merely assumed or a possible fact. The latter 
conjunctions are followed by the conditional or conjunctive 
mood (§ 315, 4). In both cases, the principal clause may 
have the adverb fo (or alfo), which, however, is very often 
sup])ressed. For example: — [^rid)t [o, tuie er benft, he 
speaks as he thinks. flc^ bie ^leigung anberg menbet, alfo 
fteigt unb fdllt beg Urtl^eilg luanbelbare ffioge, Sek, as inclina- 
tion turns another way, so rises and falls the inconstant 
wave of popular opinion, alg tu^enn gu '&aufc 

iodret, G.j do as if you were at home, dx fleljt aug, alg ob 
er in ber Uebergeugung lebe, er fei ^err, G.^ he looks, as if he 
Uved in the conviction that he was master. The second part 
of the conjunctions alg irenn, alg ob, is sometimes dropped, 
and the clause put in the inverted form ; e,g . — (Sg fc^eint, alg 
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rrotte 5ebet baS groge ffejt mitgenie^cn, G., it appears, as if 
every one wished to join in the enjoyment of the great feast. 

§ 376. The intensity as well as the manner of a state or 
action can he expressed by a comparison with another action 
mentioned in an adverbial clause. The equality of two 
compared activities is indicated in the dependent clause by 
which corresponds with fo in the principal clause ; or if 
the dej)endent clause precede the principal one, by fo in 
both ; in English ‘ as . . . as.’ For example : — (Sr f 0 teid?, 
atg er ju fein u?unfd^t, he is as rich as he wishes to be. @o 
^od) er ftanb, fo tief unb fd^md^^lic^ fei fein Sail, Sch,, as high 
as ho stood, as deep and disgraceful be his fall. 

An equal gradation of both activities is indicated by fe in 
the dependent, and bejlo (sometimes Je) in the principal 
clause ; in English ‘ the . . . the,’ with two comparatives. For 
example:-— 3 e tuel^r ber SSorrat:^ befto fc^rctflid)er 

irud)0 bev *§ungcr^ the more the provisions diminished, the 
more fearfully did hunger increase. 3 e renter bie 0eele (I jl), 
befto l)uumlifd)er (ift) bie liHcbe, A>., the purer the soul is, the 
more heavenly is the love. 3e tuel)r eiue SBal^r^eit fiid)t, \t 
befjer trirb fte gefiUjlt, J. Muller^ the more cutting a truth is, 
the better is it felt. 

The inequality of two compared states or actions is indi- 
cated by a comparative in the principal, and alO in the 
dependent clause; 3^ ntel^r jii leiben, alg meine 
»^rdfte ertfagen fonnen fei^ienen, I had more to suffer, than 
my strength seemed able to bear. 0ein ©lucf luar grower, 
alg man bercdpict l^atte, his luck was greater than people 
had calculated. 

Noto. 

In the relation of manner as well as in that of intensity, the dependent 
clause often has an incomplete form, the verb being understood from the 
principal clause; e.g. — 2)u rebejt hjic cin g^rAunienbcr (understand retet), 
thou speakest as one (speaks) who is dreaming. @inc [c^onc Slatiir inivtt 
auf un5 luic cine fcl(?5nc CLlJcliitic, Sck.^ a beautiful scenery affects us as a 
beautiful tune (affects ns), or like a beautiful tune, ©r tjl fa cbd al5 rcic^, 
he is as generous as (Tje is) rich. tfl l^o^cr ju al8 ber 

bc8 Jtageg, C?., nothing is to be esteemed higher than the value of time 
(is to be esteemed). Similar contractions occur also in concessive and 
other sentences ; e. g . — @tc glcic^cn hjtetro’^l in fcl^r f ntferntem ©tnnC/ 
they resemble each other, although in a very remote sense. 

§ 377. When the manner of an action is determined by 
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the effect it produces, the dependent clause has the con- 
junction which corresponds with the adverb fo in the 
principal clause; e.gr-tx fpr^t fo, Sebev berfiel^en 

faun, he speaks so, that everybody can understand him. 

The same construction is employed in the relation of 
intensity, when the intensity is represented as in an equal 
relation with the effect really produced ; in English ‘ so . . . 
that/ or ‘ so . . . as to.’ For example : — 0o bcrabfd)eut ifi bie 
3:i)i'annei, ba^ fie fein ®erfjeug finbet, Sek, tyranny is so 
much abhorred, that it finds no tool. 3d; irar fo l)eifer, ba§ 
id) feineti einjigen ^on ^erborbrinqcn fomite, I was so hoarse, 
as to be unable to utter a single sound. « 

But when the intensity is represented as in an unequal 
relation with the efi'ect which is only assumed to be produced, 
the dependent clause is introduced by al6 ba^, which corre- 
sponds to too, placed before an adjective or adverb in the 
j)rincipal clause, the verb in the dependent clause being in 
the conditional; ^.,< 7 .— 2 )a 6 ber ^^toiugin mx gto^, 
alg bag fie mit ii;ven 2Bol^ltl;aten bei i^rem J^anbe fle^en 
geblieben 10 are, Ilanff, the heart of the queen was too large for 
her to confine her benefits to her own country. The depen- 
dent clause, however, can in this case be abridged into a 
construction with a supine, with or without urn, the con- 
junction aU being omitted; e .^. — tft ju el^ndid^, um eiue 
fagen, he is too honest to say a falsehood, 
mx I u fcl;r S3avbar, um cine fd)dne ju el^rcn, F/effel, 
he was too much of a barbarian to honour a noble action. 

EXEECISE LXIX. 

The world wiU judge ^ differently. How does he behave 1 ^ 
Who gives quickly, gives twice (say, double). I esteem him 
very much for^ his firmness of character."* The father’s 
prodigality® has almost reduced® the family to beggary. 
One can scarcely perceive ^ the difference.® A wise man 
acts with circumspection.® One must bear the unavoidable 

* To judge, uvtl^cUen. * To behave, jig? tetragen. • For, iuegen. 

* Finnness of character, ®()ara!terfejfigtcit. * Prodigality, SSerf^wentung* 

* To reduce to beggary, an t)cn S3cttcfftab (n’lngen. ^ To perceive, 
ncT;incn. * Difference, ilnterfg?icfc, m, ® Circumspection, Uinfig>t. To 
bear, eitragcn. “ The unavoidable, Uiimmcit)Ug)c. 
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with dignity. She plays and sings without taste. She 
dresses after the newest fashion. In what manner have 
you learned this? Which pupil translates most fluently? 
He wanders cheerfully through life. Speak [so] as thou 
thinkest. As [the] incense revives^® the life of a coal, so 
[the] prayer revives the hopes of the heart. As the mother 
is the example of the daughter, so is the father the example 
of the son. Ho does as if he were innocent. He looks, as if 
ho could trouble no water. The lake is as deep, as the 
tower is high. As weighty causes as Ludovic*-^^ had to 
bring about the noutrality,^’^ as cogent reasons®^ had 
Gustayus Adolphus to wish /or the contrary .^7 liigher 

the mountain is, the deeper is the valley. The purer the 
thoughts of men are, the more do they harmonise.^® The 
saying,^^ ‘do right, fear^ no one,’ contains more wisdom 
than all the works on social intercourse^^ arc able to teach. 
The life of man passes away^^ as the gi'ass in (say, upon) the 
field. She is as beautiful as her sister. Knaves^^ live as 
naturally upon^® fools, as spiders^ do upon flies.^^ A dog 
runs faster than a horse. I write so that everybody can 
read it. So mttch have I exalted^® him, that my servants 
tremble before his authority^® more than before my own 
(say, mine). The storm was so violent that many trees were 
uprooted.*^® He was so foolish as to rush'^^ into the greatest 
danger. The gulf'^^ between God and man is so groat, that 
man would. have to despair of ever arriving'*'* (say, ever to 
arrive) at the beholding of the most-IIigh, if God did not 
come to meet^^ him. He is too conscious'*^ of his own 
strength to evade difficulties. I am too weak to go out. 

To dress, ftehen. To wander, tojatten. “ Cheerfully, fvol;cn @inne8. 

Incense, SBci^rauc^. To revive, cvfrifc^cn. Example, SSoiHIb. 
“ To trouble, tnibcn. Tower, Cause, llrfacijjc. Ludovic, 

fiubnjtg. To bring about, gu <Stanbc brtngen. Neutrality, SBcutralitftt. 

Cogent, triftig. Reason, ®runb. Gust'avus Adolphus, ©uftaio 5lbolf. 

Contrary, (Scgentl^cU, n. To harmonise, gufammenftimmen. ^ Saying, 
To fear, fd^cuen. On social intercourse, abet bcjt Umgang 
niit SDicnfci(>cn. To pass away, nergcl^ett. Knave, ©(!(juv!e. As 
naturally, cbenfo natfirlicj;. Upon, here »i.m. *® Spider, ®^3tnnc. Fly, ^iege. 
“ To exalt, Authority, 9lnfcf;cn, n. To uproot, auSvet^en. 

^ To rush, fid^ fiurjen. Gulf, Would have to despair, "ociv 

jircifetn miiptc. ** To airive at, gclangcn ju. Beholding, 9lnfd;aucn, n. 

To come to meet, entgegenfommen, with the dative. Too conscious, 
ft(t> . . . gii fcl;r beiuu^t. '** To evade, au§ bem SBcge gcr;cn, with the dative. 
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RELATIONS OP CAUSE AND PURPOSE. 

§ 378. The adverbial determination indicating the cause 
or purpose of a predicated state or action, is expressed by 
prepositions, or by adverbial clauses. 

1. A real cause is expressed ])y tlie following pre]) 0 - 

sitioiis: — t)or with the dative, i?crmoc;e indicate the 
active cause of an effect suffered by the subject; bur A) and 
t}ern]ittelft indicate the means which produces an effect ; au0 
and bou indicate the material of which anything is made. 
For example : — ©ie Sdiiffe fA)tveffcn bon bem fflcgcu, the rivers 
are swelling from the rain. ®ie tvelneii bov @A?merj nub 
b or Sveubc, they weep for pain and joy. (Sin Stein fattt 
oermbge feiner ©Aprere 511 ®oben, a stone falls to the ground 
by reason of its weight. 3)ut A) faIfA)e6 glaubt^ er 

JU retten, Seh,^ through a false evidence he believes to save 
himself. 93 erniittclft ber ge^eimen SSerfidnbniffe l^ofte ber 
vgerjog bie ©tdbte 511 erfd^oj^fen, by means of the secret 
Uj*dcrstandings the duke hoped to exhaust the towns. (Sr 
fertigt [cine Silbfdulcn an 8 SffMrnior, he makes his statues of 
marble. 9} on fA;oncm ©tamml^ols if! bag ^)aug gejimmert, 
/S(?4., the house is built of fine timber. 

2. A moral ground or motive is indicated by the prepo- 
sitions aug, n^egen, l^alber or t;allH'n, nm . . , njilien. For 
example (Sr ^ilft ben airmen aug Sarml;erfigfcit, he helps 
the poor from charity. ®r reift [ciner ©efunblpeit me gen naA) 
Stalien, he goes to Italy on account of his health, ^r f^ut 
eg ber (FA)re l)albcr, he does it for the sake of honour. Um 
meiner mi Hen erffdren @ie flc^ beutlid^er, for the sake of 
my peace explain yourself. 

3. A hgkal ground— that is, a cause by which a person 
derives some knowledge, or is enabled to form an opinion— 
is expressed by aug, an with the dative,’ nad^, g^md^, jufblge, 
laut* For example:— 3d^ eg aug (Srfa^rung^ aug ber 
Bfitnng^ I know it from experience, from the newspaper.* 
9 in %en Srud^ten foHt il^r fte erfennen, B.^ ye shall know 
them by their fruits. Wlm ©d^mert, id& fenn'g am guten 
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tfflang, U.^ my sword, I know it by the good sound. iJaS 
ift nad) feiiiet *§altung eln ©otbat^ that is a soldier by his 
bearing. 

4. A possible ground — ^that is, a ground on the realisation 
of which the reality of the effect is made to depend— is 
expressed by the preposition beu For example : — Set 
©ommerl^l^e trerbcu bie ^Jrauben with great heat of 
summer (that is, if the heat of summer is great) the grapes 
become sweet. 

5. The real as well as the moral ground is called an 
ackersative ground, when it is contrary to the reality of the 
predicate. Jt is expressed by nnber, ^uirtber, imgeacl)tet, 
sometimes bci. For exam])lc: — ift iriber lueincn SBiUcn 
Ijergcfouuucn, he has come here against my will. Ungead^tet 
bcv Sunfcll^eit bcr fanbeu luiv ben 9Bcg, notwithstanding 
the darkness of the night we found our way. 6r ina^te flcl) 
tro| bcv l)cftigctt Jtd(tc auf beu SBeg, he set out on his way in 
spite of the intense cold. SBei ate il)rer ©patfamfeit ujurbm 
ivir boc^ nicl)t vcid^cv, we never grew richer with all her 
contrivances. 

6. A purpose— thiit is, the intended effect of an action — is 
expressed by the prei)ositioii ju. For example (Sr Ikf’t 
ixxx Uuterl^altung bcr (ScfcUfct)aft ein 33uc^ bcr, he is reading a 
book for the entertainment of the company. ffiaS fonuteil 
xvxx ju feiuer 9lcttung trageu? Sch., what could we venture to 
do for his (Telivcrance ] 

But when the purpose of an activity is the advantage or 
disadvantage of a jierson, or of an object conceived as a 
person, the former is indicated by fiir, sometimes uiu . . . 
trlHcn^ the latter by luiber or gegen. For example ;-~(£r 
fanuuelt (Sclb fhr bie 5lriucn, he collects money for the poor. 
(Sltcrn arbeiteu uub fparen urn i^rer ^inber mlUn, parents 
work and save for (the sake of) their children. 3cl) fier^^ 
fhr bie Sreificit, fiir bie lebtc iinb fod)t, 6r., I die for the 
liberty for which I lived and fought. 5Die Srlcfc l^abcn 
luibcr bicb g^geugf, Sch.^ the letters have been evidence 
against thee. Sritbcr flrittcn gegen Sriiber, brothers fought 
against brothers. 
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EXERCISE LXX. 

From tlie prison-air^ his face had become pale. The fields 
reeked^ with blood. She could not speak for sobbing.'*^ His 
whole face shone'* with joy. By virtue of its weight^ the 
stone sinks into the water. The Greeks took® Troy^ by 
stratagem. Many make themselves wretched® by their own 
folly.® We are created out of dust. This cup^® is made of 
boxwood.^^ Paper is made of rags.^^ From avarice*® he 
drinks only water. Ho calumniates*'* his nciglibour from 
envy.*^ I warn you from friendship. Orie praises him for 
(say, on account of) his skill*® in painting.*^ On account of 
the expenses the journey was not undertaken.*® tor the 
sake of his friend he would have risked everything. I speak 
from experience. We know the bird by the feathers. We 
must not judge*® of a man by his outside.^* I shall act 
according to my conviction.^® Agreeably to the devised®® 
plan, all the regiments will be collected®^ on a certain®*''' day. 
With a favourable wind one makes the voyage®® in twelve 
days. 1 have come here against my will. In spite of the 
bad weather 1 must set out®^ on my journey. AVith®® all his 
virtues he did not escape®® the calumnies®® of the courtiers.®* 
ilo travels only for his amusement.®® The estate will be 
offered®® for sale.*®** He apjdies®^ his fortune to good pur- 
poses.®® For what purpose did wc learn to bend®® the 
cross-bowl®® What can I do for you? Many Christians 
suffered persecution^® and death for the truth. He has 
borne ^* false witness against his neighbour.'*® 

* Piison-air, Jtcvfccluft. * To reek with, raud^cit M. ® Sobbing, 

* To shine, (cud;tcn. * Weight, @c!;merc. ® To take, exohmu 
Troy, ^Tfoia. * Wretched, ® Folly, Ji:r;ori^cit. Cup, ^Ocef^tT. 

“ Boxwood, JJ3ud;Staum^oIj. Rag, fiurn^c. Avarice, ©eij. To 
calumniate, ^crlcumben. ” Envy, SRcib. “ Skill, In 

painting, im 2Jiatcn. “ Was not undertaken, unterbllcb. To judge of, 
bcuttl;cUctt, By, ** Outside, ^euferc, n. ** Conviction, UeBci'-> 

jcugung. ^ Devised, cntnjovfcn. ^ To collect, 3 ufammeujict;cu. Certain, 
ttcflimmt. Voyage, 9?etfc. To set out on a journey, fid() niif tic 
fkeife madden. With, here ki. ** To escape, entgc^cn. (See § 353.) 

Calumny, ©crlcitmtung. Courtier, ^^cfling. Amusement, SScr^ . 
gnugen. To offer, auSticten. ** For sale, juin S5ertauf. To appl/, 
Annjcnbcii. Purpose, Steed. ®*’ For what purpose, teoju. To bend, 
ftjannen. (See § 865.) Cross-bow, Slrm&niff. Persecution, SSerfetgung. 
“ To bear false witness, falfdji fieugnif rcten. Neighbour, 
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§ 379. When an adverbial sentence is emjDloyed to indicate 
the relation of causality, various conjunctions may be used 
to connect it with the principal clause. SBell expresses both 
a real and moral cause, and answers to the English ‘ because.’ 
For the sake of emphasis it is sometimes preceded in the 
principal clause by one of the adverbial compounds, iraruni, 
beSircgen, meaning ^ on this account,’ ‘ for this cause.’ 

5) a, on the other hand, indicates a logical cause from which 
an inference is drawn. It answers to ^as’ or ‘since,’ but is 
very frequently exj)rcssed in English by a participial con- 
struction. When the dependent clause beginning with ba 
or precedes the principal one, the latter sometimes 
commences with fo, the order being inverted. Examples : — 
0ie iueid;en dnanber au$, treil fie feine Sreunbe flub, they 
avoid each other, because they arc no friends. 2)ie SBIunic 
fcl;Ue^t ll;rcn e3 ^Ifeenb tvirb, the flower closes its 

calyx, because evening draws on. 2)a er ein (S^anicr ifl, fo 
niu^ cr bic fpanifd^c @:brad)e berflet)n, as he is a Spaniard, he 
must understand the Spanish language. 0ie fanntc bie SSelt 
butcl)au§, ba fie in it)rer Sugenb in ber S^lal^e be^ gelebt 
l^atte, she had a thorough knowledge of the world, having lived 
in her youth about the court. 5) a ber ^aifer einfaf;, ba^ er fid) 
auf fehte ^I'rub^en nid)t berlaffcn fonnte, f o gog er fid; 
in bic Clnartiere jurud, the emperor, perceiving that he could 
not trust his troops, retired abruptly to his quarters. The 
adverb nun is sometimes used instead of ba, but in reference 
to present time only; e.g . — 01 im i^ fie bir fterb' 

i(i^ tnl^tg, now that I recommend her to you, 1 die 
tranquilly. 

Some causal relations are expressed by sentences beginning 
with the conjunction bap, and preceded in the principal 
clause by one of the adverbial compounds, babon or bafer, 
from this ; baburd^, through or by this ; baraug, from this ; 
bar an, by this. The English, in such cases, generally do not 
employ the conjunction ‘that’ with a finite verb, but draw 
both clauses into one, by joining to the preposition ‘from’ 
or ‘by’ the participle of the verb in the dependent clause. 
Examples :-—®ic ift babon franf getborben, bap fie ju biel 
iDbp gegeffen i)at, she has become ill from eating too much 
fruit. 0etne Jtranf^eit rulprt balder, bap er gu biel arbeit^t, 
his illness is owing to his studying too much, rettete flc^l 
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bflburd;, ba^ er gum ffenjler l^lnrtuSf^jrang, he saved himself 
1)^ springing out of tlio window, er franf ift, f(?^Uc^e 
baraug, ba^ er mir uic^t gef^rieBeit T)at, that ho is ill, I infer 
from his not having written me. 

§ 380. Adverbial clauses expressing a purpose take the 
conjunctions bamit or bap, ^that, in order that,’ the verb 
being put in the conjunctive or conditional (§ 314, 3). For 
the sake of emi)hasis, the adverbial compound barum, ‘for 
this purpose,’ is sometimes put before the dependent clause 
containing the ])urpose. For example : — (£'r eiU Ijcim init 
forgenber <Sec(e, bamit er bic Srift ntd)t berfcl)le, he 
hastens home with an anxious mind, lest he should fail of 
the appointed time. 01un gerbred)! nitr ba§ ©cbditbe, bap fl(^ 
•^evg inib -^(uge treibe, /SbA., now break the fabric, that heart 
and eye may dehglit themselves. 5) arum bin id} cben 
borangeedt, bamit id; end; in Saffung fe^en inib crmaljnen 
mbcbte, aSijA., for this purpose I have hastened hither, that I 
might prepare and admonish you. ^2tuf bap is sometimes 
employed for bap, but this usage is rather obsolete ; e. g . — 
fodfl beinen i^ater unb beine Sl^utter eT^ren, auf bap bn 
langc Icbeft im £anbe, bag bir ber '©err, bein ®ott, giebt, 
honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

§ 381. A puri)ose is frequently expressed by the supine, 
often preceded by the preposition um, ‘ for,’ whjch is placed 
at the head of the clause stating the purpose, whilst the 
supine is placed at the end. This construction is chiefly 
made use of, when the subject is the same in the principal 
and dependent clauses. Examples : — 5d) fomme, ^2lbfd)ieb g u 
uel^men, 1 come to take leave. 3Bie oft l)aft bu mit ben 
0tvinben beg @d}Iafg gebarbt, nni fie ber Seig^eit gu [c^enf en? 
Engel, how often hast, thou deprived thyself of the hours of 
sleep, in order to give them to wisdom 1 S'Barum fommt er 
md}t, um meinen legten Segen gu embfangen? Sch., why 
does he not come to receive my last blessing ? 

§ 382. Among the adverbial sentences which express 
causal relations, there are also comprised hypothetical sen,- 
tences — ^that is, sentences expressing a condition — and the 
concessive sentences — ^that is, sentences implying a concession 
or granting anything. The former indicate the relation of 
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the possible ground, the latter that of the adversative ground. 
(§ 378, 4 and 5.) 

Hypothetical sentences are generally introduced by the 
conjunction mm, ‘if,’ sometimes by fo, fatlS, tuo, tuofern, ‘in 
case.’ When the hypothetical clause precedes the principal 
one, the latter is generally put in the inverted form, and 
often commences with the adverb fo, which may be rendered 
in English by ‘ then.’ For example : — SBcn It ein 0ling 
fo bie gan^e titette, if one link breaks, (then) the whole 
chain breaks. tJallS er bid) fmgt, fo fprid; bie SSa^r^eit, in 
cUse he ask thee, say the truth. Hypothetical clauses also 
very frequently assume the inverted form, the conjunction 
being dropped; as — id; 0d)iringcn, id; fflitgcl, 
nad; ben *§ugetn gog’ id; l;in, Sch., had I pinions, had I wings, 
I should fly to those hills. 


Note. 

A condition is sometimes expressed by an imperative clause, if its 
realisation involves the certainty of the inference. I' ho inference, in such 
cases, is introduced by fo or unb. For example: — §aUc mcinc ©cbotc, fo 
hjti’fi bu teben, i?., keep my commandments and live. @ci tm SBcfi^c, unb 
bu tnol;nft im JRcdjt, be in possession, and thou art in the right. A con- 
cessive clause also is sometimes turned into an imperative one for a 
similar reason; e.g , — @agc iua5 bu minft, bu fannft c3 bo(^ nic^t ftnbcM, 
say what thou choosest, yet thou canst not help it. 

§ 383. Concessive sentences are introduced by one of the 
conjunctions, cBgteid;, oB and;, lucnn gleid;, 

menu fd^mX; lucnn audi), all meaning ‘ although or 

ungead^tet, notwithstanding ; n?ie . . . and;, fp . . . auc^, how- 
ever. When the principal clause follows the dependent one 
containing the concession, the former commonly begins with 
fo, and in prose generally assumes the inverted form, one of 
the adverbs bod;, bcnnocB, gleid;iPO^t, yet, still, being inserted. 
For example :--DB gleid; ba0 SKetter imgunflig mx, fp teifte 
er bod^ aB, although the weather was unfavourable, he still 
set out. DBfd;pn er nod^ fel^t jung ift, fo !^at cr bod^ biel 
^rfal^rung gcl;aBt, although ho is very young, yet he has had 
much experience. 

Those concessive conjunctions which are compounded 
with oB or toenn, often occur in such a form that the second 
member (gleicB, f<^oit, aud;) is separated from the first 
and placed after the subject, or even after the object of the 
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clause; e.g, — 06 bag ^Better glei(3^> ungunjtig mXf fo teifte 
er boc6 ab, although the weather was unfavourable, yet he set 
out. ®enn eg bit gleid) uuangcnel^m ift, fo luu^ id) bicS^ 
t)cnno^ tabeln, though it be unpleasant to thee, yet I must 
blame thee. 

Frequently the first part of the conjunction (o6, iuenn) is 
dropped, and the second part (gteid), tool^l, aud)) is 

inserted as before, the clause assuming an inverted form ; 
e.g.—~^at ung au^ ber Slhii bevlaffcn, Sugcitb tfi ini SBinter 
Wlcii, Platen, although May has left us, youth is May even 
in winter. 

In poetry, o6 by itself is used in a concessive sense, the 
second member being entirely suppressed ; c.g. — o6 uhg bci‘ 
@ce, o6 uuS bie SBcrge fd)cibm, Sch., though the lake, though 
the mountains sei)arate us. 

When the concession is a merely assumed one, involving 
the contrary, it is sometimes expressed by the mere inversion 
of the sentence, the verb being in the conditional mood ; 
Unb fdm' bie '§btle fefbet in bie <S^ranfcn, mir foil ber 
nic^t tneic^en unb ni^i inanfen, Sch., and even though 
hell itself entered the lists, my courage shall not yield 
nor falter. 

The two members of the conjunctions \vk . . . and) and 
fo . . , aud^ are always separated; e.g . — 2Bie ireit er aud) 
fbal^et unb blidet, Sch., however far he spies and looks. 
Sometimes the first member alone occurs — attgeinaltuj 
(Sfifabeti^ mx, fo irurbe fie gleid^ujo^i nic^t geiragt l^aben, &g., 
RoUeek, powerful as Elizabeth was, yet she would not have 
dared, &c. 3li)r uiu^tet eud), fo fdjircr fie toar, ber 93u^e 
fd)U)cigcnb fugen, Seh,, you ought to have submitted to the 
punishment, however heavy it was. 

Note. 

Interrogative concessive sentences are constructed in the same manner 
as those beginning with mic . . . aud;, or fo . . . and;. For example : — 
2Bcr cr fei, id; furcate ifin ni^t, whoever he is, I do not fear him. 
SQlaS c8 au4 [«, tcin ikten ft^r’ tir, ScK, whatever it be, I guarantee 
your life. 
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EXERCISE LXXI. 

He is jealous' of thee, because thou art happy. One must 
not condemn^ a character^ as a bad because it is not a 
(say, no) perfectly good one. As we lived near^ the road,^ 
we® often had the traveller or stranger visit us, to taste our 
gooseberry- win e7 Seeing my friend in this situation, I 
hastened to his relief.® The train having been detained® by 
(say, through) an accident,'® the letters have not arrived at" 
the usual time. Hoping that you would come to see'^ me 
this evening, I remained at home. He has become brown 
by having constantly'® exposed'"' himself to the heat of the 
sun.'® Many ruin'® their health by living intemperatcly 
ill their youth. One knows a true friend by this, that he 
remains faithful in misfortune.'® The boys have been sent 
to a grammar-school,'® that they may learn Latin and Greek. 
I shew®® you the danger, in order that you may avoid®' it. 
One does not live, in order to eat, but one eats, in order to 
live. He goes to Berlin to study medicine.®® To judge®® 
rightly of the present,®^ we must oppose®® it to the 2 >ast.®® 
The physician prevailed ®7 on the prince to make an excur- 
sion®® upon the river, in order to change®® the air. "Wllen 
the day scarcely begins to dawn,®® the lark®' is already on 
the wing,®® to salute®® the early harbinger®* of the coming 
day. If tljpu art content with thy destiny, thou art happy. 
If thou savest®® to-day, thou wilt sutler no want to-morrow. 
In case it should rain, we shall not go out. Charles the 

* Jealous, with the preposition auf. To condemn, ‘uccbammcn. 

® Character, S^araftcr. * Near, italic an. * Road, Santflca^e. ® Wo 
often had, «fec., fo njurfccu inir oft ooit fl^cifcuben obcr f^rcmben l6cfitd;t. 
^ Gooseberry-wine, 0tflci()cU)ecwcin. ® To his relief, i^m ju ® To 

detain, auft;altctt. Accident, UngtiidSfaU. At, jit. To come to 
gee, t)cfuci()cn. Constantly, fortmai^rcnti. To expose, nuSfe^en. ^^Heat 
of the sun, @onncnl;i^c. To ruin, ju @cunbc rtci^tcn. Intemperately, 
unmflfng. In misfortune, tin Ungliid?. To a grammar-school, auf cine 
®clel;rtenfc^utc. Tc shew, auf ettnaS aufmcrtfain madicn. To avoid, 

au« tern SDBcge gcT;en, with the dative. ** Medicine, SOlcHjtn. To judge 
of, kurtrjcilcn. Present, ©egenwart, f. To oppose, cntgcgcnflchcn. 

Past, 35crgangcnl;cit. To prevml on, beveben. Excursion, 
fa^rt. To change, locrftnbem. To dawn, bftmmern. Lark, 

8^ On the wing, auf U;tcn ^lugdn. To salute, begvuf cn. 8* Harbinger, 

aSetc. 85 To save, fparen. 
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Fifth would not have been so unfortunate, had he been as 
prudent as he was valiant. Save a thief from the gallows, 
and he will cut*"^^ thy throat^® (say, to thee the throat). Say 
yes or no, and'^^ we are satisfied. Although he is old, yet 
his mind^^ is still youthfiil. The soldiers did not murmur,'*^ 
although they had to endure many hardships.'^^ Though 
many sing the praise of [the] virtue, yet only few give them- 
selves the trouble of practising it. Though a man possessed 
all earthly goods, wealth alone could not make him happy. 
However little ho was, he still possessed great strength.” 
Whatever the punishment may be, you will be obliged to 
submit^* to it. Every citizen,^® whoever ho may be, niust 
obey^^' fixe laws. 

To save, vetten. Gallows, @a(gcn. To cut, abfeifineiben. Tliroat, 
(^urgel, f. And we are satisfied, fo finb hjtr fd^on jufrlcbcn. Mind, 
®eifl. " To murmur, rnutavn. ** Hardship, SBcfcifjmcrtsc. ** To practise, 
rtbcii. To submit, uti tenner fen. Citizen, burger. See § 362. 
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ABBEEVIATIONS. 

b. t. 


ba« ifl, that is. 

b. 

= 

bag that meana. 

fc. 3. 

= 

btcfcg 3at)t8, of this year. 

b. 

= 

bicfcS STJonatg, of this month. 

* 3)r. 

= 

JDoftor, Doctor. 

(StD. 

(&w. 


Bute, your.. ) (;„ 

©urer, to your ... ) 

f. or ff. 

= 

folgenbe, and the following page, pages, &c. 

get). 

= 

geboren, bom. 

gcl^. 

= 

gcjiovbcn, died. 

«r. 

=. 

§cnv Mr. 

^rn. 

= 

•ijertti, to Mr. 

t. 3. 

=: 

im 3«I;tc, in the year. 

ajifpt. 

=r 

aEonuferipb manuscript. 

^n. 

= 

iEai^fcibrift, postscript. 

jprof. 

= 

jpt'ofeffov, professor. 


=r 

©cite, page. 

@c. 

©r. 

= 

©cine, his . . . } >. 

©cince, to his . . . ) ^ ^ 

@t. 

= 

©anct, saint. 

f- < 

= 

flel^c, see. 

u. f. f. 

= 

unt fo ftrnct, ) ^ j, ^ 

u. f. to. 

= 

itnb fo vocitcr, ) 

0. ®I;r. ©cb. 

= 

tor (il^ripi @cburt, before the birth of Christ. 

ocrgL or vgl. 

= 

berglcld^c, compare. 

, 2. 

= 

gum SSeifpiri, for example. 

The following 

abbreviations of Latin words are also frequently met 

with : — 



a. c. 

=: 

mini emrmtisy of the current year. 

a. C. n. 

= 

ante Chrutum natum, before the birth of Christ. 

ad. 

= 

deditj paid. 

L. S. 

=*' 

loco sigill% in place of the seal. 

n. b. 

= 

nota bene, observe. 

P- 

= 

pagina^ page. 

p. C. n. 

=: 

post Christum natum^ after the birth of Christ, 

p. t. 

= 

pro tempore^ for the tirpo* 

V, 

= 

vide-t se? 
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The nnrabeTB in the Index refer to the §, and ??, signifle.s Note. 


a, Its pronunciation, 3. 

A, its pronunciation, 4. 
Abbreviations, see opposite page, 
abcr, conjunction, 258, 259. 
obcv, prefix of substantives, 277, 4. 
AliKSolute superlative of adjectives, 
183, 185; of adverbs, 241, 3, 
Abpjtract substantives, 11 3, 116, 168. 
Accentuation, 27-31; full accent, 
29 ; subordinate accent, 30 ; unac- 
cented syllables, 31. 

Accusative with transitive verbs, 
338--343 ; with some intransitive 
verbs, 344, 349 ; expresses mea- 
sure, weight, age, or value, 346 ; 
governed by adjectives, 350 ; 
expresses time, 369 ; used in 
elliptical clauses, 373, n. 

Active form of verbs, 62, 296. An 
active sentence dianged into a 
passive, 296. 

Adjective clause, 283, 836 ; abbre- 
viated, 337. 

Adjectives, their dedension, 171- 
178; indeclinable a^ectivcs in 
er formed from proper names of 
places, 176, 276, 2, ». 2; ad- 
jectives used as substantives, 116, 
178; compari.son of adjectives, 
179-186; adjectives and par- 


ticiples which cannot have any 
degrees of comparison, 187-188; 
derivation of ac^jectives, 264-266, 

I 276 ; compound adjectives, 278 ; 
adjectives which cannot be em- 
ployed in a predicative sense, 287, 
n. 2 ; adjectives used only in a 
predicative sense, 287, n. 3 ; 
attributive relation of adjectives, 
320-324 ; an adjective expresses 
the result of an action with tran- 
sitive and some intransitive verbs, 
343, and 7wt&. * 

Adverbial clause, 283 ; containing 
a comparison, 315, 4; expressing 
the relation of place, 367 ; of 
time, 370-372; of manner and 
intensity, 375-377; of cause and 
purpbse, 379-383. 

Adverbial expression, 45, 281, 

366-883. 

Adverbs, 239-243; formation, 240 ; 
degrees of comparison, 241-242 ; 
peculiar signification of some 
adverbs, 243. See also ‘Pro- 
nominal adverbs.* 

Adversative conjunctions, 268. 
after, prefix of substantives, 277, 4. 
at, its pronunciation, 7. 
ail expressed by gonj, 284, n. 1. 
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dllein, coiyunction, 268, 269. 
atlcr, t, ti, 234 ; attcr strengthens a 
relative superlative, 184, n. 1. 
Alphabet, 1. 

al?, 267, 3; 370 ; differs from mcnn, 
370, n. 1; a^er a comparatire, 
182, n. 2; 876; with verbs of 
considering, representing, &c., 
342, 843. 
cilfo, 268. 

al« ob or al« hjcntt, 267, 8 ; 876. 
am before a superlative, 184, n. 2; 
241, 2 ; 374. 

an, 248, 368, 878; governed by 
vei^s, 369, 1 ; by adjectives, 
869, 2. 

antcrc, obsolete in the sense of a 
numeral, 223, n. 
angcfi(|t«, 249, n. 2. 
anftatt, 249. 

ant, prefix of substantives, 277, 4, 
Apodosis or consequent clause, 284. 
Apposition, 326-327. 

Article, use of the definite and 
indefinite, 117-128; its history, 
117, - w.; its declension, 118; 
contraction of the definite article 
with prepositions, 118 ; article 
with common names, 119-120 ; 
with proper names, 121, 159, 
161; witl\ names of materials, 

122 ; with collective substantives, 

123 ; with abstract substantives, 
124. 

Assertion, 41-43, 

-at, suffix of substantives, 273, 7 ; 

shewing their gender, 182, 3, n. 
Attribute, 44, 319. 

Attributive combination, 281, 319- 
337. 

nu, its pronunciation, 7. 
au, its pronunciation, 7. 
aud;, its peculiar meanings, 248, 9 ; 
joined to relative pronouns and 
pronominal adverbs, 212.. 
auf, 248, 368, 374; in the super- 
lative of adverbs, 241, 8 ; go- 
vejmed by verbs, 347, 849, 369, 
1 ; by adjectives, 369, 2. 


auf tnf, 380. 

Augment, see ge. 
au8, 246, 378. 
au^cr, 246. 
auficvbatb, 249. 

Auxiliary verbs of mood, their con- 
jugation, 96-102; their use, 817. 
Auxiliary verbs of tense, 64-69 ; 
omitted in dependent clauses, 285. 
antiquated, 7, n, 

b, its pronunciation, 25. 

bfllb, its degrees of comparison, 242, 
batb . . . bait, 258. 

-bar, suffix of adjectives, 276, 4. 
JBdr, its derivation, 145, n. 

U, prefix, 81, 107, 279, 1. 
bebxifa, 249, n. 2. 
bri, 246, 868, 878. 
bribe, 220, n. 2. 
bettor, 370. 
binncit, 260, 368. 

bl8, preposition, 251, 868 ; con- 
junction, 267, 8 ; 370. 
hoik . . . and, 220, n» 2. 
braucbctt used as an auxiliary verb 
of mood, 817, 4. 

airautigam, its derivation, 277, 1, w. 

c, its pronunciation, 21. 

Cardinal numerals, 218-221. 

Cause expressed by prepositions, 

378 ; by a clause, 879, 882, 883; 
causal conjunctions, 257, 8 ; 258. 
6), its pronunciation, 14. 

(J;eu, suffix of substantives, 272, 4 ; 
shewing their gender, 132, 6. 
its pronunciation, 14. 
j Clauses, co-ordinate and dependent, 
256, 282 ; dependent snbstan- 
I tive, adjective, adverbial, 267, 
283. See also ‘ Sentences.* 
Collective names, 114, 167. 
Common names, 114, 166. 
Comparative degree of a4jectivee, 
179-182 ; of adverbs, 241. 
Compound adjectives, 278; equal 
I to absolute superlatives, 186, «. 

' Compound letters, 2, 
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Compound phrases used like separ- 
able compound verbs, 112. 

Compound substantives, tlieir gen- 
der, 132, 6 ; declension, 149 ; 
formation, 277. 

Compound verba, 73 ; separable and 
inseparable, 106-112*, verbs com- 
pounded with substantives and 
adjectives, 111 ; formation of 
compound verbs, 279. 

Concession expressed by conjunc- 
tions, 257, 8 ; 258 ; mood in 
concessive clauses, 315, 2 ; their 
construction, 383. 

Concrete substantives, 113-114. 

Condition expressed by conjunctions, 
267, 8 ; mood in clauses stating 
a condition, 315, 1; constmction 
of clauses expressing a condition, 
882. 

Conditional mood, 65, 315 ; forma- 
tion of the conditional of the 
present, 61, 4. 

Conjugation of verbs, 60 ; strong 
and weak, 61-62 ; paradigms 6f 
the strong conjugation, 70-71; 
Of the weak, 72 ; irregular, 
93-101. 

Conjunctions, 255-259; subordina- 
tive, 267 ; co-ordinative, 268- 
259. 

Conjunctive mood, 55, 314. 

Consonants, 8-26; their classifica- 
tion, 9. 

Copula or link, 287. 

Copulative conjunctionB, 268. 

b, its pronunciation, 18. 

<*b or suffix of substantives, 266. 

tfl, pronominal adverb, 211 ; 'with a 
preposition annexed, 193, 200, 
n. 2; conjunction, 257, 3; 370, 
and note; differs from mcib 379. 

bagegcn, 258. 

balder, fccJincgcn, bcfil^atb, barum, &c,, 
258, 879, 880. 

bamit, 267, 8 ; 880 

bann, 211. 

fiannen or loon banneit, 211. 


baf, 257; omitted, 814, 1; with 
a finite verb, used instead of the 
‘accusative with the infinitive,* 
363 ; after fcavon, batjcr, 

&c., introduces a cause, 879; 
introduces a purpose, 380. 

Date of the month, 224. 

Dative expresses the remote object 
of transitive verbs, 338, 351 ; 
governed by simple intransitive 
verbs, 352 ; by intransitive verbs 
compounded with prefixes, 353 ; 
by compound verbal expressions, 
354 ; by impersonal phrases, 356 ; 
by adjectives, 356 ; idiomatic use 
of the dative instead of the pos- 
sessive genitive or possessive 
pronoun, 357 ; ethical dative, 
358. 

Declension of substantives, 134-17 0 ; 
general view, 134-137 ; para- 
digms, 188 ; modification of 
vowel, 139 ; substantives of the 
strong dedension, 140 ; con- 
tracted form, 141 ; enlarged 
form, 142 ; feminine substantives 
following the strong declension, 
143; substantives of the wealc 
declension, 144-145 ; peculiari- 
ties in declension, 146-147 ; 
substantives having a double 
plural, 148; declension of com- 
pound substantives, 149 ; of 
foreign substantives, 150-163 ; 
of proper names, 154-164, 

Declension of adjectives, 171-178 ; 
general view, 171 ; strong and 
I weak dedensions, 173-176. 

Dedension of cardinal numerals, 
219-221; of ordinal numerals, 
223. 

bcmna(S(>, 258. 

Demonstratjye pronouns, 199-204. 

bcun, 258, 259. 

bennee!^, 258. 

ber, bie, baa, definite article, 117; 
j declension, 118; used to shew 
I the case with some proper names, 
168 ; demonstrative pronoun, 
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199-200 ; relative pronoun, 208, 

210 . 

Derivation, 262-276; roots, 262- 
263 ; primary derivatives, 264- 
266; secondary derivatives, 267- 
275 ; derivative verbs, 270-271; 
their conjugation, 73, 92 ; deri- 
vative substantives, 272-274 ; 
derivative a^ectives, 276. 
bcricntqe, its declension, 199; its 
use,^ 203. 

rev 204, n. 2. 

bcvfcibc, its declension, 199 ; its use, 
204. 

tevfclbt^'c, 204, n. 2. 

used for bcjfen, 208, n. 1. 
beffeu and bem used for the genitive 
and dative of the neuter of the 
third personal pronoun, 193. 
beffcnungeac^tet, 268. 
tciitfd;, its derivation, Introduction; 
275, 2, n. 1. 

biefev, its declension, 199 ; its use, 

201 . 

bieSfeit, 249. 

'Diphthongs, 7. 

Distinctive numerals, 225. 
Distributive numerals, 222. 
bod;, adverb ; peculiar meanings, 
243, 8 ; strengthens the intensity 
of a wish, ^15, 3 ; conjunction, 
258. 

bovt, 211. 

brei, its declension, 220. 
buref;, 247, 378; prefix, 109. 
burfen, its conjugation, 96; its use, 
317, 2, and note, 

t, its pronunciation, 3 ; thrown out 
in conjugation, 62, n,; in the 
declension of substantives, 138, 
n,; of adjectives, 173, n. 2. 

*c, suffix of substantives, 266, 
273, 6 ; shewing tteir gender, 
132, 3. 

- eocn, 243, 2. 
eben bcvfclbe, 204, n. 2. 
eH 267, 3; 870. 
ct, its pronunciation, 7 


I suffix of substantives, 278, 4 ; 
shewing theii* gender, 132, 3. 
cin, indefinite article, 117 ; ifs 
declension, 118 ; numeral, 219 ; 
used in the sense of ‘ the same,’ 
219, n. 
etnanber, 196. 

©iuev, used for Semnnb, 213. 
cittige, 236. 

c in mat, distinguished from ciiimat, 
228, n, 
finft, 217. 

etn nnb berfribc, 204, n. 2. 

•el, ending of substantives, shewing 
their gender, 132, 2. 

©Icnb, its derivation, 131, 1 (6.), n, 
elf, its derivation, 218, n. 

Elliptical sentences, 316, w. ; changed 
into regular sentences, 371. 

•etn and •cvn, terminations of verbs, 
271. 

•cm, ending of substantives, shewing 
their gender, 132, 2. 
emp, prefix, 31, 107, 279, 8. 
Emphasis, 27. 

•cn, ending of substantives, shewing 
their gender, 132, 2; suffij^of 
adjectives, 275, 6. 

•cnb, suffix of substantives, 273, 7 ; 

shewing their gender, 132, 3. 

•cn5, termination of adverbs, 240, 
241, n, 

ent, prefix, 31, 107, 279, 2. 
entlaiig, 251. 
cutmeber . . . ober, 268. 

•euj, ending of substantives, shewing 
their gender, 132, 7. 
cr, prefix, 31, 107, 279, 4. 

•cr, ending of substantives, 272, 1 ; 

shews their gender, 182, 2. 

^r, ecl, •cn, insignificant terminations 
of some substantives and ai^ec- 
tives, 264. 

•cm, suffix of adjectives, 275, 6. 
erfi, adverb, its signification, 248, 4. 
evfie, its derivation, 186. 
crj, prefix of substantives, 277, 4- 
ti, used for the English * so,’ 193. n, 
(9 giebt, 308, n. 3 
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»cffin or sufiu of substantives, 
272, 2, n. 
ftlidjje, 236. 
ctrt)a, 217. 

dm§, 218, 216, 236. 
cii, its pronunciation, 7. 

Euphonic letters and syllables in 
derivative words, 269 ; in com- 
pound substantives, 277, 1. 
ever^ expressed by aUe, 234. 
antiquated, 7, n. 

faflS, 257, 3 ; 382. 
fe^tcn and similar verbs, their con- 
struction, 303, n, 1. 
fot^licf), 258. 

Foreign substantives, their gender, 
132, 7 ; their declension, 150- 
153. 

Foreign words, their pronxmeiation, 
33-39. 

Formation of words, 262-279. 
Fractional numbers, 229. 
fi'chid), 258. 

fill’, 247, 378 ; with verbs of declar- 
ing, and the like, 342, 343. 
its derivation, 145, n. 

Future tense, 56, 308. 
Future-perfect tense, 56, 311. 

g, its pronunciation, 12. 

ganj, 175, 4; differs from off, 234, 

n. 1. 

ge, prefix, 31, 107, 279, 8; aug- 
ment in the past participle of 
verbs, 63 ; in substantives and 
adjectives, 266, 274; gender of 
substantives beginning with gc, 
132, 5. 

gegen, 247, 368, 378; governed by 
adjectives, 359, 2. 
gegeniiber, 250. 

gcT;eii, its derivation and conjuga- 
tion, 88, n. 

getingen and similar verbs, their 
construction, 303, w, 2. 
gemfip, 260, 374, 378. 
gctt, 247, n. 

Gender of living beings, 129 ; of 


seasons, months, days, stones, 
mountfiins, rivers, countries, 
towns, metals, and of words 
originally not substantives, 131 ; 
of monosyllables, 132, 1 ; of sub- 
stantives having terminations, 

132, 2-4 ; of substantives begin- 
ning with gc, 132, 6; of com- 
pound substantives, 132, 6; of 
foreign substantives, 132, 7 ; 
substantives having two genders, 

133. 

Genitive expresses the attribute, 
328-334 ; denotes possession, 
329 ; denotes a personal connec- 
tion, 330 ; subjective genitive, 
331 ; objective genitive, 332 ; 
partitive genitive, 333 ; not used 
with substantives denoting mea- 
sure, weight, or number, 334; 
genitive used in an adverbial 
sense, 240, 3 ; with transitive 
verbs, 346 ; with reflective verbs, 
347 ; with impersonal expres- 
sions, 348 ; with intransitive 
verbs, 849 ; with adjectives, 360 ; 
expresses locality, 866, w. ; time, 
869 ; manner, 374. 
gern, its signification, 243, 3 ; 817, 
8 ; its degrees of comparison, 242. 
gcfvimmt, 234, n, 2, 
gteid^iDof)!, 25^ 

Grammatical accent, 27. 
Grammatical subject, 293. 
giop, its degrees of comparison, 186. 
gut, its degrees of comparison, 186, 
242. 

f), mute after a vowel, 6, 8 ; after t, 8. 
l;aticn, its conjugation, 64 ; its use, 
65 ; joined to the supine of verbs, 
to express possibility and neces- 
sity, 318. 

suffix sf adjectives, 276, 5. 
l;db, 176, 4; 229. 
l^albcn or 249, 378. 

4;cit, suffix of substantives, 278, 6 ; 
shewing their gender, 132, 8. 
^crauf, l^crau«, &c. 211. 
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%tt, its derivation, 145, w. 

'ffxtt, 211; with a preposition an- 
nexed, 201, n. 2. 
l;inauf, IjinauS, &c., 211. 
l^ingcgcn, 268. 

I;lnncn or \>on I;inncn, 211. 
lf;lnfi(^tg or 249, n. 2. 

(;inter, preposition, 248; prefix, 109. 
its declension, 173, n. 3; its 
degrees of comparison, 186. 
Hours of the day, 223. 

its derivation, 276, 2, n. 1. 
l;unbcrt, 221. 

i, its {^lonunciation, 3. 

or suffix of substantives, 
272, 6. 

suffix of adjectives, 276, 7. 
ic, its pronunciation, G. 

At, ending of substantives, shewing 
their gender, 132, 7. 

•ig, suffix of substantives, 272, 6 ; 
shewing their gender, 132, 2 ; 
suffix of adjectives, 276, 1. 

»if, ending of substantives, shewing 
their gender, 132, 7. 

Im SScgrtff fciit, 308, n. 1. 
tmmer, 217; joined to relative pro- 
nouns and pronominal adverbs, 
212 . 

Imperative mood, 65, 316 ; fonna- 
tion of the inoperative, Cl, 6 ; an 
imperative clause sometimes ex- 
presses condition or concession, 
882, n. 

Imperfect tense, 66, 61 ; its use, 
- 809. 

Impersonal verbs, 64; their use, 
302 ; verbs which assume an 
impersonal form, 303 ; with the 
accusative, 340 ; with the dative, 
356. 

in, preposition, 248, 368 ; governed 
by ai^ectives, 859, 2. 
dtt, suffix of substantives, 272, 2 ; 

shewing their gender, 132, 4. 
‘indefinite numerals, 231-237. 
Indefinite pronominal adverbs, 217. 
Indefinite pronouns, 213-216. 


inbeffen, inbetn, 257, 3 ; 370. 
tnbcjfftt, 258. 

Indicative mood, 65, 813 ; used for 
the imperative, 313, n. 

Indirect speech, 314, 1. 

Infinitive, 58 ; infinitive of auxiliary 
verbs of mood and of some other 
verbs used for the past participle, 
102; infinitives used as sub- 
stantives, 116 ; an infinitive ex- 
presses the subject of a sentence, 
286; the object, 365; has the 
force of a present participle, 365, 
•notes. 

ring, suffix of substantives, 272, 5 ; 

shewing their gender, 132, 2. 
imnitten, 249, n. 2. 
tnnerf;aU’, 249, 368. 

Inseparable compound verbs, 106, 
107, 109, 110, n.; Ill, 1. 
Intensity expressed by adverbs, 374; 

by a clause, 376-377. 
Interjections, 260-261. 

Interrogative pronouns, 205-207. 
Intransitive verbs, 51, 67; passive 
voice of intransitive verbs used 
impersonally, 297, 804. 

ending of substantives, shewing 
their gender, 132, 7. 
dim, ending of verbs, 271; their 
accent, 88. 
ivgciib, 217. 

Irregular conjugation, 93-101. 
a\<^, suffix of adjectives, 275, 2. 

1, its pronunciation, 10. 
ja, its peculiar meanings, 243, 10. 
j[c, 217 ; before cardinal numerals, 
222 . 

jc . . ^ beflo, 182, n. 2 ; 876. 
jebev, 233; used in the sense of 
* any,’ 214. 

Sebermann, 213-214. 

|ebO{!(), 258, 
jebtueber, 283. 
iegtic^cr, 233. 

Semcinb, 218. 

jener, its declension, 199 ; its use, 

201 . 
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jcnfcit, 249. 
m 243. 

faum . . . at9, 370, n. 2. 
fcin, 232 ,* Jieiiier, used for 
mant), 213, 216, n. 2. 

suffix substantives, 273, 5 ; 
shewing their gender, 132, 3. 
fennctt, its signification, 94, w. 
funimcn, with the past participle, 
365, n. 2. 

f£tnncn, its conjugation, 97 ; its use, 
317, 1, and note. 
fraft, 249. 

Unii], joined to an accusative, ex- 
presses a duration of time, 369. 
249. 

laffcii, its use, 317, 7; with reflec- 
tive expressions, 300 ; in the 
imperative, 316, 
laiit, 249, 378. 

4c V joined to numerals, 226. 

4ctTi^ suffix of substantives, 272, 4 ; 

shewing their gender, 132, 4. 
Ic^tc, its derivation, 186. 

suffix of adverbs, 240; of 
adjectives, 275, 3. 
richer, am Uchflcu, 243, 3. 

•ling, suffix of substantives, 272, 4 ; 

shewing their gen^r, 132, 2. 
•ling®, suffix of adverbs, 240. 

man, 213, 215. 
mauchev, 235. 

maugcln, its construction, 303, n. 1. 
Manner expressed by adverbs, pre- 
positions, or the genitive, 374; 
by a clause, 375-377; conjunc- 
tions denoting maimer, 25V, 3. 
Sllamiin, obsolete, 272, 2, n. 
mc^r, 237. 
ntcl^rcrc, 287. 

luctflc, with the definite article, 237. 
Slienfc^, its derivation, 145, n. ; 275, 
2, n. 1. 

IffitUiim, its derivation, 218, n.; its 
declension, 221. 

mif, prefix, 107, 277, 4; 279, 7. 


mil, 246, 374 ; governed by a<\|ec- 
tives, 359, 2. 

Mode of addressing a person, 194. 
Modification of vowels, 4 ; in con- 
jugation, 61, 4 and 5 ; in the 
plural of substantives, - 139 ; in 
the degrees of comparison, 181, 
241; in derivation, 268,270,274. 
mbgcn, its conjugation, 98 ; its use, 
317, 3, and note. 

Moods of the verb, 55, 312-316. 
Multiplicative numerals, 227. 
miiffcn, its conjugation, 99 ; its use, 
317, 4, and note. ^ 

nacf;, 246, 368, 374, 378 ; governed 
by verbs, 359, 1. 
nacljhcm, 257, 3 ; 370. 

250. 

SZac^tigalt, its derivation, 277, 1, n. 
nal;, its degrees of comparison, 186. 
Names of materials, 114, 166. 

258. 

lichen, 252. 
nchfi, 250. 

nic^t, its position in a sentence, 47. 
nid^jt . . , fenbern, 258, 
nid^tg, 213, 216. 
ntdj>tgbcftomenigcr, 258. 
nie, 217. 

91icmanb, 213. 
nimmer, 217. 
ntvgcnb or nirgeubS, 217. 

»nip, suffix of substantives, 273, 2 ; 

shewing tlieir gender, 132, 4. 
npd(>, adverb, its significations, 243, 6. 
H 0 cj> ciit, equivalent to * another, 
223, n. 

no sooner . . . than^ 870, n. 2. 
Numbers stated by approximation, 
238. 

Numerals, cardinal, 218-221 ; dis- 
tributive, 222 ; ordinal, 228-224; 
distinctive, 225 ; variative, 226 ; 
multiplicative, 227 ; reiterative, 
228 ; fractional, 229 ; indefinite^ 
231-237. 

nun, adverb, 243, 1 ; conjunction. 
267, 3 ; 879. 
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nut, joined to relative pronouns and 
pronominal adverbs, 212 . 

0 , its pronunciation, 3. 

i>, its pronunciation, 4. 

oti, preposition, 246, n . ; conjunction, 
257, 1 ; used in a concessive 
sense, 383. 
oki'^allv 249. 

obgicici?, c)bfrf;en, oblvot^t, ob ouc|>, 257, 
3; 883. 

Objective combination, 281, 338- 
383. 

Objects of a sentence, 45, 281 ; 
compfdting object expressed by 
tlic accusative, 338-345 ; by the 
genitive, 346-350 5 by the dative, 
351-358 ; by prepositions, 359 ; 
by a clause, or by the supine, or 
the infinitive, 3GU-365. 

otev, 258, 259. 

o;^nc, 261, 374; of;ne tap or otptc 
with the supine, 372, n. 

01. its pronunciation, 7, n. 

one^ indefinite pronoun, 216 ; not 
expressed in Gorman, 215, n, 1 ; 
expressed by ctn getuiffev, 215, n. 2. 

Ordinal nmnerals, 223 ; in apposi- 
tion, 224, 326. 

Paiticipial constructions, 337 ; 
changed into *regular sentences, 
371, 379 ; express the simul- 
taneousness of one action with 
another, 372 ; express state or 
condition, 878. 

Participles, 58 ; used as adjectives, 
177; as substantives, 178; par- 
ticiple gerundive in ent, 318, it. 

Passive voice of verbs, 52 ; speci- 
men, 103 ; passive of transitive 
verbs, 296 ; of intransitive verbs, 
297. 

Past participle, 61, 3; 63; used 
for the imperative, 316, 71 . 

Perfect tense, 66 ; its use, 807. 

personal pronouns, 191-194. 
its pronunciation, 26. 

Place and direction expressed by 


adverbs or prepositions, 366 ; by 
cases, 366, w. ; by a clause, 367. 

Pluperfect tense, 56 ; its use, 310. 

Positive degree, 179. 

Possessive pronouns, 197-198. 

Predicate, 40, 281, 287 ; its agree- 
ment with the subject, 288-294. 

I’redicative combination, 281, 286- 
318. 

Prefixes of verbs, inseptirable, 107, 
279 ; separable, 108 ; sepai'able 
and inseparable, 109 ; compound 
prefixes, 110; prefixes of sub- 
stantives, 277, 4. 

Prepositions, general remarks, 214- 
245 ; genuine propositions, go- 
verning tlie dative, 246 ; accu- 
sative, 247 ; dative and accusa- 
tive, 248 ; spmious prepositions 
governing the genitive, 249 ; 
dative, 250; accusative, 251; 
dative and accusative, 262 ; pre- 
positions joined to adverbs, 253- 
254 ; express the object of verbs 
and adjectives, 369. 

Present tense, 56, 61, 5 ; its use, 
306 ; for the imperfect, 806, 71 ^ 
1 ; for the future, 306, n. 2. 

Pronominal adverbs, 211 ; indefi- 
nite, 217. 

Pronouns, 189-217; personal, 191- 
194 ; reflective, 195 ; reciprocal, 
196; possessive, 197-198; de- 
monstrative, 199-204 ; interro- 
gative, 205-207 ; relative, 208- 
210; indefinite, 218-216. 

Pronunciation, 3-39. 

Proper names, 114, 165. 

Protasis or antecedent clause, 284. 

Purpose' expressed by a preposition, 
378, 6 ; by a clause, 381 ; mood 
in clauses expressing a purpose, 
314, 3. 

qii, its pronunciation, 13. 

Radical verbs, 73. 

Reflective pronouns, 195 ; used in a 
reuprocal sense, 196. 
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Reflective verbs, 53; specimen, 105; 
their iiso, 298-300 ; verbs which 
fire used only in the reflective 
form, 301; reflective verbs used 
impersonally, 304 ; have the re- 
flective pronoun in the accusative, 
339 ; some in the dative, 339, w. 
Reiterative numerals, 228. 

Relative pronouns, 208-210 ; intro- 
duce adjective clauses, 257, 2 ; 
330; cannot bo suppressed in 
Gennan, 33G, n. 1. 

Relative superlative of a(\jectives, 
183-184; of adverbs, 241, 2. 
suffix of Bubstantivcs, 272, 6. 
Roots of words, 262. 
rudfic^)tUc|), 249, n. 2. 

f, its pronunciation, 15 ; 8 final, 1, 
n, ; ff and 16. 

8, termination of adverbs, 240. 

’8, a contraction for c8, 191, n. 2. 

*fal, suffix of substantives, 272, 8 ; 
shewing their gender, 132, 4. 

suffix of substantives, shewing 
their gender, 132, 2. 
fdmmb 250. 
fdtmmtUdj, 234, n. 2. 
its pronunciation, 17. 

suffix of substantives, 273, 

6 ; showing their gender, 132, 3. 
fei^on, 143, 5. 

f:in, its conjugation, 66, 83, n.;\ 
verbs conjugated with fein, 67, j 
71 ; joined to the supine of 
verbs, 318. 

fett, proposition, 250, 368 ; con- 
junction, 267, 3 ; 370. 
fcittcin, 267, 3 ; 370. 

'fet, suffix of substantives, ^73, 3 ; 

shewmg their gender, 132, 4. 
fclbft or felber, 195, w. 

-felig, suffix of adjectives, 276, 1, «. 
Sentences, their construction, 40-49 ; 
direct principal sentence, 40-47 ; 
inverted principal sentence, 48; 
dependent sentence, 49 ; simple 
and compound sentences, 280- 
285. See also ‘ ClausevS.’ 


fo, pronominal adverb, 211; obso- 
lete relative pronoun, 208, n. 2; 
obsolete conjunction, 257, 3 ; 
382 ; introduces an inference, 
379, 382, 383. 
fc . . . otS or fo . . . fo, 376. 
fo . . . auc^, 257, 3 ; 383. 
fobalb (alS), 257, 3 ; 870. 
fo . . . baji, 377. 
fo laitgf, 257, 3. 

fotd()er, its declension, 199 ; its use, 

202 . 

foUen, its conjugation, 100 ; its use, 
317, 5, and note. 

fonber, obsolete preposition, n. 

fonbmt, 258, 259. 

fonft, 258. 

fotoic, 257, 3 ; 370. 

fotuobl . . . al8, 268. 

|1, suffix of substantives, 265. 
jlatt, 249. 

flcben, its conjugation and deriva- 
tion, 90, ; joined to the supine 

of verbs, 318. 

Subject and predicate, 40, 281 ; 
agreement between subject and 
predicate, 286-294. 

Subjunctive mood. See ‘Conjunc- 
tive mood.’ 

Substantive clause, 283 ; expresses 
the subject of an sentence, 286 ; 
the object, 360, 862-364. 
Substantives, their kinds, 113-116; 
their gender, 129-133 ; their 
declension, 134-170; denoting 
measure, w^eight, or number, 169; 
substantives used only in the 
j plural, 170; accent of substan- 
tives ending in it, 36. 

Superlative degree of adjectives, 
183-186 ; of adverbs, 241-242. 
Supine of verbs, 69 ; with babcu and 
feitt, tos, express possibility and 
necessity, 318; has the force of 
an objective genitive, 332, n. 2 ; 
expresses the object of a sentence?, 
361-362, 364; joined to 
372, n. ; expresses a pui'pose, 
381. 
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< or te, suffix of substantives, 265. 
*t&t, ending of substantives, shewing 
their gender, 132, 7. 
taufenb, 221. 

Tenses of the verb, 66 ; their use, 
305-311. 

Terminations of conjugation, 62 ; of 
the declension of substantives, 
138 ; of adjectives, 173. 
ifl, its pronunciation, 8. 
t^eits . . . 258. 

suffix of substantives, 273, 6; 
shewing their gender, 132, 4. 
its conjugation, 94. 

Time expressed by adverbs and pre- 
positions, 368 ; by cases, 369 ; 
by a clause, 370-372; conjunc- 
tions denoting time, 257, 3. 
Transitive verbs, 61 ; derivation, 
270, 279, 1 ; passive form, 
296. 

tro^, 249, 378. 

I) used for double 20. 

U, its pronunciation, 3. 
d, its pronunciation, 4. 
liber, preposition, 248, 368; go- 
verned by verbs, 347, 349, 359, 
1 ; prefix, 109. 

tint, prefix, 109 ; preposition, 247, 
868; governed by verbs, 359, 1 ; 
with the supine, 381. 
um . . . Juificn, 249, 378. 
ttn, prefixed to substantives, 277, 4; 

to adjectives, 278, n, 
unbefebabet, 249, n. 2. 
unb, 268, 269. 

*ung, suffix of substantives, 273, 1 ; 

showing their gender, 132, 3. 
ungcaebtet, preposition, 249, 378; 

conjunction, 267, 3. 
tttttcr, preposition, 248, 368 ; pre- 
fix, 109. 
unterbatb, 249. 
untucit or unfern, 249. 
uC prefix of substantives and adjec- 
tives, 277, 4, 

#ur, ending of substantives, shewing 
their gender, 132, 7. 


ut, ending of substantives, 278, 7 ; 
shewing their gender, 132, 3, n. 

its pronunciation, 24. 

Variative numerals, 226. 
w, prefix, 31, 107, 279, 6. 

Verbals, 68. 

Verbs, 60-112; subjective, objec- 
tive, transitive and intransitive, 
51; verba conjugated with fetn, 
67, 71 ; strong verbs, 70, 71 ; 
classification of strong verbs, 74- 
91 ; weak verbs, 72 ; irregular 
verbs, 93-101 ; specimen of the 
passive voice, 103; specimen of 
a reflective verb, 106 ; compound 
verbs, 106-112 ; use of the 
active and passive forms, 295- 
297 ; of reflective verbs, 298- 
801 ; of hnpersonal verbs, 302- 
804; of the tenses, 805-311 ; of 
the moods, 812-316; of auxi- 
liary verbs of mood, 817-318. 

249, 378. 
nennoge, 249, 378. 

»iel. 237 ; its degrees of comparisojj. 
186. 

nolb its position, 822 ; joined to the 
accusative or genitive, 350, ; 

prefix of verbs. 111, 2, w, 

»on, preposition, 246, 378; used for 
the genitive, 169, 333, 386 ; 
governed by verbs, 346, 859, 1 ; 
by adjectives, 859, 2. 

248, 368, 378; governed by 
verbs, 369, 1 ; by adjectives, 
869, 2. 

Vowels, pure, 3 ; modified, 4 ; long 
and short, 5 ; double, 6. 

io, its pronunciation, 23. 
n)4!^rcub, preposition, 249, 368 ; 

conjunction, 257, 3; 870. 
toann, pronominal adverb, 211; in- 
I troduces an adjective clause, 336; 

I conjunction, 257, «, 

I (»on) toannen, 211. 
tuag, interrogative pronoun, its de- 
, clension, 205; its use, 206; 
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Bometimes signifies ‘wliy,’ 206, 1 
n. 2 ; relative pronoun, 208*209,* | 
used for ettwaS, 216, «. 1. 
m8 fiir cin, its declension, 205 ; its 
use, 207. 

Uirtcr . . . 258. 

tucgcH/ 249, 378. 

U)eU, 257, 3 ; 370 ; differ! from ta, 
379. 

Wclc^er, interrogative pronoun, its 
declension, 205 ; its use, 207 ; 
relative pronoun, 208, 210 ; 

employed for ‘ some,’ 236, 
n. 1. 

ircnig, 237 ; its degrees of compari- 
son, 186. 

tocnn, 257, 3 ; 370 ; differs from 
al8, 370, n. 1. ; introduces a con- 
dition, 382. 
trcnn atrievS, 257, 3. 
ioenn gfeicfi, tucnit fci(iott, toenn auc^, 
257, 3; 883. 

njcr, interrogative pronoun, its de- 
clension, 205 ; its use, 206 ; j 
relative pronoun, 208-209 ; used I 
for 3 cm ant, 216, w. 1. 
ivf.:tcn, its conjugation, 68. 

Jvitcv, preposition, 247, 878; pre- 
fix, 107. 

ivic, pronominal adverb, 211 ; intro- 
duces an adjective clause, 386 ; 
conjunction, 257, 3 ; introduces 
an adverbial clause, 370, 375. 
une au(^, 257, 3 ; 383. 
trtetev, prefix, 109. 
loicmol;!, 267, 8. 


Wish, expressed by the mood of the 
verb, 314, 2; 315, 3. 
ttjtffcn, 94. 

mo, pronominal adverb, 211 ; intro- 
duces an adjective clause, 336; 
mo or mor with a preposition 
annexed is used for ma3, 206 ; 
conjunction, 257, 8 ; 382. 
mofcrn, 257, 8 ; 382. 
moT;ci‘, moI?in, 211. 

mo^l, its degrees of comparison, 242 ; 
its peculiar significations, 243, 
7; 258. 

moUcu, its conjugation, 101; its 
use, 308, n. 1. ; 817, 6, and note, 
movten, omitted, 104. 

r, its pronunciation, 22. 

p, a foreign vowel, 3. 

j, its pronunciation, 20. 

^jcn and endings of verbs, 271. 
jcr, prefix, 81, 107, 279, 6. 

in numerals, its derivation, 
218, n. 

gu, 246, 808, 374, 878; with verbs 
of choosing, .appointing, and the 
like, 842 ; followed by al8 fenf or 
uin ju, 377. 
giifolgc, 249, 378. ^ 
gumibcv, 250, 378. 
jmav, 258. 

gmct, its declension, 220, 
gmifd(>cn, 252. 

! gmoff, its derivation, 218, 
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